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STANDARD BIBLICAL WORKS 


BY THE 
REV. JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 
(Late a Member of the New Testament Revision 
Company.) 


*.* This Series forms a COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 
— BIBLICAL and ECCLESIASTI- 
A 


I. EADIE’S Ciev. Prof) ) BIBLICAL 
4 — Uustrative of the Old 

New Testaments. With Maps and many en 

pre. Pog dvo, 600 pp., handsome cloth, 


ev. * Prof ) CRUDEN'S 
N 11. yo 8 
KING, — 
fine Portrait on Steel. * Large tro, W768 pp., hand 
some cloth, 3s 


„ Dr. “BADIE'S has long and, deserved 122 
of being — WW and 


Bist BONGORDANGR txt 


I FIED ug e Analytical Prof.) CLAS- 

I 

the HOLY SCRIPTURES. With Maps. Large 
Sv0, pp., handsome cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The CLASSIFIED BIBLE contains the 
WHOLE of the BIBLE, without abridgment, differ- 
ing in no respect from the BIBLE in common use, 
except in the classification of its contents. The 

rinting of the verses in full —— materially to 
facilitate the ane of — and research. 


II. EADIE’S@ 
CONCORDAN 
With Introdaction 


IV. EADIE’S (Rev. "Prof. ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL CYCLOPAZDIA. ustrative of 
the ~~ ec ee Christian Church. By the Rev. 
Dr. assisted by Numerous Eminent 
. Large 8vo, 676 pp., handsome 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

„We very warmly commend a work prepared with 

80 much fulness of knowledge and conscientious 

care. — Nonconformist. 


v. BADIE’S Rev 
DICTIONARY for YOU 
from the work. 


7 f. E BIBLIOAL 
a 
With Map — —— 


tions. dvo, cloth, 2s. a, 
Second Edi 
VI. EADIE’S (Rev. prof COM- 
MENTARY on the GREEK XT of the 


EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the EPHESIANS. 
vt vy Sopp t and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 


„„ Over a 
DR. EADIE’ 
issued. 


UVARTER of a MILLION COPIES of 
BIBLICAL WORKS have now been 


An Apt Quotation always tells.” 

FIRST SERIES: TWENTY-NINTH EDITION. 
SECOND SERIES: SIXTH EDITION. 
MANY. THOUGHTS of MANY 

ns and 7 — from the best 


and Analytically Arranged 
HGATE. 


— — 


As. 
“iteelf, and sold separately. 
The N uce of years of research. Rraminer. 
GNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK, & — to all 
times and seasons. ns agasine. 
Not so much a book as a Lisraryr.’’— Patriot 
Preachers and Public — will find that the 
work has special uses for them. —Edinburgk Daily 
Review. aie 
„Worth its weight in gold to families and the 
Clergy.’’—Ozford Herald. 
Twenty-Seventh Thousand, 8s. 6d. 
D OMESTIC MEDICINE and 
OUSEHOLD SURGER tionary of. By 
SPENCER THOMSON, 1 b. 2 R. C. S. (Edin.) 
With Appendix on the Management of the Sick 
Room, and Mayr Hits for the Dirrand Comrorr 
of LyVALIDs. Large 8vo, with Illustrations. 
The best and safest book on Domestic Medicine 


which has yet 3 Journal of 

Medicine. 

THE ALTAR of the HOUSEHOLD 
Prayers and Selections from the Scriptures for 
Domestic Worship, for every M and Even. 
ing in the year. the Rev. Dr. assis- 

by the Rev. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, 
D., Rev. JAM N, and er eminent 


* be had bound in various styles; also, with 
a First-class Engravings on Steel, at 6s, 
— 


„ Truths are best taught by instances. 
CHEEVER’S ANECDOTES: Re- 


ith an I 
822 — may by the Rev. GEORGE CHEEVER, 


vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 
__ Bighteenth N Thousands 
The Evidences of Religion. 


OREATION’S TESTIMONY to ITS 

a Manual! of the Evidences of Natural and 
B a 7 
dices. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 86. Thirteenth 
Thousand. 


The Beliefs of the Human Race. 


THE RELIGIONS of the WORLD: 
Being Confessions of Faith contributed by Emi- 
nent Members of every Denomination of Chris- 

tians, also Accounts of Mahometanism, the Par- 
Bee — 1 — the Hindoo Religion, Mormonism, 
K., &c., witha Harmony of the Christian Con- 
fessions of Faith, by a Member of the Evangelical 
Alliance. Crown vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 
New Edition. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S MAY LIST. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. Confucianism and Taoism Described and Com- 
By JAMES LEGGE, 92 D., Professor of the Chinese Language and Litera- 


Its Witness as a Record of Divine Foreknow- 


with Christianity. 
ure in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY: 


ledge. With Notes on the Genuineness of the Book of Daniel and the Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks. 
By Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Demy vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS. Lectures delivered before the 
Men’ s Christian Association, 4 — pone PATERSON, M.D. Uniform with Studies 


Youn 


in Life. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., handsomely bound 


HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS. By HENRY M. 


BAIRD, Professor in the University of New York. 


„We know of no work in the English 
deeply interesting and often terribly painful 


which presents 80 full and so caref 
ter in the history of Christendom." — Literary World. 


In Two Vols., crown 8vo, Is, with Maps. 
careful an account of this 


THE NEW AMERICAN STORY. 


TOM’S HEATHEN. B 
The Author of Uncle Tom's 
manuscript my attention was enchained from first 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH BARKER. ee 


JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. Crown 8vo, 
bin says — 1 one often read stories to the 


rice 5s. 
but reading this in 


Nephew, JOHN THOMAS BARKER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with 


time. — Daily News. 


THE De END OF THE AGE. By⁊ H. GRATTAN GUINNESS. 


Thousand, 7s. 6d., with 


es andthe mental 
of lecturers preachers in his 


« Que of the most valuable works on prophecy given to the Charch during the present generation. — 


CHEAP CENTENARY EDITION OF 
ROBERT RAIKES, JOURNALIST AND PHILANTHROF IST. A 


History of the Origin of 


Sunday-schools. By ALFRED GREGORY 


Record. 


cloth. 


The interesting memoir written by Mr. Alfred Gregory gives much a — —1 — — News. 
THE DIFFICULTIES | OF THE SOUL. By Rev. W. HAY M. H. AITKEN, 


A. Third Thousand, 2s 
= — 
notes of this ably-written treatise. 


reverent — vad — — common sense, with singularly wide experience, are the chief 


THE LIMITATIONS OF LIFE; and other Sermons. By W. * r 
D. D., of New York, Author of The Ministry of the Word,” &. Crown aro, Je 63. Portrait. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PSALMIST. Edited b ss ALLON, D. D., 
and H. J. GAUNTL Mus. Doc. 
Tunes, Chants, and Authems, 1 the best Com- 
posers, Ancient and Modern. ore than half-a- 
million of the various Editions have been sold. 
List on application. 


CHANTS, SANCTUSES, &c., 


By the Best Com , Ancient and Modern. The 
Music and Words arran for 
Use. Edited by o_o — Stiff 
covers, Is. 6d.; cloth, roan, 2s. 6d Cheap 


Edition, limp cloth, 64. ; aug cloth, 9d 


CHURCH ANTHEMS, &c. 
Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D. 2 
Hundred and Fifteen Anthems for C 
.— Use. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.; roan, 
0 Edition, limp cloth, le. 4d. ; stiff 3 


The Three — (Tunes, Chants, and Anthems) 


separately, or bound together. List 
of Editions on application. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION LECTURES. 


1. BASIS of FAITH. * R. 
CON DER, M. A., of Leeds. Demy 8vo, 


2.—-THIE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN 


of the BIBLE INFERRED from ITSELF. By 
»The Ecli of 


HENRY ROGERS, Author 
Faith.“ 
in demy 8vo, 


of * pee 
wane (the fifth), price 6s. Also 


3. Wong the BAPTIST: a Contribu- 
By H. R. REY. 


Christian Evidences. 
NOLDS, DD. Second Edition. my 8vo, 12s. 


4—THE ATONEMENT. By R. W. 
DALE, M.A. Seventh and Cheaper tion, with 
new Preface, crown 8vo, 66; also in demy 8vo, 12s. 


5.— PRIESTHOOD in the LIGHT 
of the NEW TESTAMENT. By E. MELLOR, 
D. D. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8v0, 
6s. ; also in demy 8vo, 12 


London: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster- row. 


— 


Now Ready. In crown 6vo, cloth, price 12s. 


THE COUNTRY OF 


THE PASSION-PLAY: 


The Highlands and Highlanders of Babaria. 
By L. G. SEGUIN, Author of The Black Forest,“ Walks in Algiers,” &c. 
With a Route Map and Forty Illustrations. 


EXTRACT FROM 
that this work will induce some few 


ers out of the great ‘ many a, 2-1 
and footsteps in the Somme © 


oe “lt te be 


the sole of pilgrimage, but 1 — 
rather IA their e gy men into the very at- 


tractive district of which the Ammergau is but the 
gate or the outpost. 
By far the greater number of those who attended 


THE PREFACE. 

former representations of the Passion-P 

mere excursion of a day or more from M 
returned artist 


and full of praise of the simple manne 
wellers in the 


faces of the d 
bably without the smallest that some of the 
beautiful scenery to be found in Europe had 


been within a few hours’ reach of them.’ 


STRAHAN & CO., Limited, 34, Paternoster Row. 


Price ls., 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF 


post free 13 stauips. 
“THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”)—READ 


THE HIGH CHURCH CONFESSIONAL 


(AN EXPOSE). 


„Never came across such a scathin 


exposure. 
An able and seasonable exposé of conf 


By A. J. DADSON, F. R. G. S. 


„ Heartily wish it a wide circulation. — The Rock. 
Far of Chichester. 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 


ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30, 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


, Tow X and 55d. per ball, all colours. 
LS, Blac lack und White, Se. Od. per Ib. 
Colours, from 4s. IId. per lb. 


CREWELS, 8d H or Id. each. 
THISTLE FINGERINGS, 2d. o2., or 2a. 64. Ib. 
FILOSELLE, Large Skein, 31d., or 3s. 6d. per dozen 


A eg lady should send for a descriptive Book of Wool and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 
wor 


THOUSANDS of SCRAPS in Packets for Screens an 
per packet. THE WONDERFUL SHILLING PACKET: containing 160 scraps, post free, 1s 


10s. 6d. 
SOUTH KENSING.- 
TON BAZAAR, 


P. L. KINGSBURY, n 


The New w Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes. 
T H E P SAL MTS T. 


Edited by EBENEZER PROUT, B. A. 
The Psalmist has Tunes for every Hymn of Peouliar 
— in the Modern Hymn Books, and is now the 
complete Tune Book er 
inet tion, 496 Tunes, 28. 6d., 38., and 46. 
New Edition, with Supplement, 030 Tunes, 38. 6d., 
43., and 5s. 
Chant Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, ls. 
and Is. 4. 
Anthem Book of 100 choice Anthems, Is. 8d. and 2s. 
The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and 
The Anthems, 6s., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 
Specimen Copies, free by post, to Ministers and 
Organists, at very reduced rates. 
London: J. Happow and Co., 3, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street. NovgELLo and Co „ 1, Berners- 
street, W. 


rap Books, at 6d., Is., le. Gd. Qe. 6d., 5e., 


ia.” 


80, 82, 84, 90, 92, 4106, Fulham Road, London, SE 


pow out, by F. J. THEOBALD, 
BOB and I; or, FORGET- 
FROM GOD'S GARDEN. 
“The tale abounds in vision, adventures, and an 
under current of religious feeling. It professes to be 
founded on fat. ren Gazette. 
James Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet. street, London. 


— — - = 


E-NC OTS 


_ 
— ee ͤ— 


Sixth Thousand, — enlarged, | price ls, post 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH 
MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
An exceedingly interesting pamphlet. Echo. 
Le compilers of this able and suggestive treatise 
have recognised and endeavoured to meet a manifest 
need of the times Sussex Daily News, 
London; Trabuer and Co., Ludgatc-bill 


Himself. Edited by his 


It records with a very impressive air of truth and sincerity both the entward © 
history of a man who was in many respects one of the most 


JAMES NISBET & C08 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, with portrait, cloth, 6s. 


MEMORIALS OF FRANCES RID- 
LEY HAVERGAL By Her Sister MARIA 
V. G. HAVERGAL 


MEMOL “OF N Rev. CHARLES A. 
13. THOMAS 


HASTEL DE 14 1 
— his Journal and his Shel 
15 — Author 12 * Constable 


Miss HAVERGAL. 
ITIONS. 


RiOR 


Nene D. 


poet io throughout, : 


well-earned and 


8 
This is just the book that children would love to 
— 4 Ar c 
— Dy te r wintry nighta.’’—Non. 


mes JAMES NISBET & CO., 91, Berners St., W. 


LITURGIES FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. 

The New l8mo Edition is now 

* It 1 Clo ＋ 12 — 
The octa oes ö 


cloth, gilt red 
James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, London. 


Published this day, ** one vol., 8vo, cloth, prioe 

An Introduotion to the Philosophy 
0 

By — nog 2 and Viee- Chan- 


pea 2 and one of 
Glasgow : SOGE, Pettisher to the 
London MA PAM and 00. 


Oa ae OF THE R 


TON S CONGREG HISTORY. | 
Now NONGRE Vol. 9 iu Dae 
ee 
Let y 7 DDD. 


Malt Livingstone and Mr. Charles Lie 


» with 
Dr. Binne lson, 

Grate ery Wy De, Blaney, Mr. r 
„Vol. III. 1700-18-0,, and Vol. IV. 1800—1850, price 


158. each—may still 
London : LONGMANS and CO. 


Re-union of Sunday Scholars 


SPECIALLY DURING 
The Centenary Year. 


THE use of the SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ 

mab — yo SACRED SONG affords an admit 
e opportunity for bringing together past 

Scholars, lara, and of interesting Parente teand —— 

— in Sunday-school work. See the a. 7 

Series of Services, contai B lgrim's 

ta schools 

NA list, to 

n Sunda 
4.7 . y-school Union, 


HE VOICE and PUBLIC SPEAK. 
SANDLANDS, M 1 41 eine Vinee * =. 


J.P. S. gives lect res 
application, u private lessons. Terms ou 


- — — 
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MUDIFE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUB- 


4, 12 ’ 
shine and term in the Mediterranean, Letters 
of Charles Dickens, 2 ag 15s. sry Wi 
Prince Metternich, 2 Vols., 15s ; Se 
berforce, 9s emoir of Mrs. 
y ere by G. A. Sala, 2 Vols., oe Ahe ‘Sues of Bar- 
bara, 3 Vols. 7s. 6d. Magnum Bonum, by Miss 
‘a 3 Vols., 10s. 

new edition of Mudie's Clearance Catalogue is 
= 1 ee and will be forwarded postage 


ee Ort ew Oxford-street, May 20, 1880. 


Organised Emigration!! 
JOHN H. WHITE'S FIRST SPECIAL PARTY, per 
ORIENT LINE. 


Apvantaces :—Select association, contiguous 
cabins, — ner comfort, minimum L sor and if 


ber su fiici 
nea. i Jour’, direct to Adelaide, 


Per 68. J OH 
Melbourne, or Sydney, and at through rates to other 
Australian or New Zealand ports 

Berths must be secured in advance. Hr. 
write at once for particulars, to JOHN H. W 
Laceby, near Grimsby. 

Pamp let on New * Emigration post free seven 
— 


FIM COFFER PUBLIC - 9 
NATIONAL SQCIETY we SOUTHEND, empl zl, em 


opened a large Coffee-b 
vision can be mate fie 
eas in the large Hall, for ö -y- , — i. 
cation to be made for terms to r. Bo er, 
Manager, The Victoria Coffee Public. house, 
Southend. 


HT TREASURES. An unrivalled 
ngered for the n . 
D. Prery number is a as 

1 as solos, 15 


ITTLE FOOTPRINTS. 25 Popular 


Lees ever th Wm Hoh 
; post free at half price. 

AK FLOW RETS. Favourite 
de el eee eens Ba eas 
WILLIAM ‘SMALLW D. W numbers, ls, each 
_ free at half- 

1 CORONATION MARCH 

oe ge for the wy by 

FREDER C LEMOLN Solo and Duet, 4s. each; 
post free at half-price. 

ONCE HAD A SWEET LITTLE 

DOLL, DEARS. New song (sung * 1 


5 a +. ot tighten Times Post 
Givers LUOK KS MARCH from “ALOESTS,” 


the Pianoforte * GEORGE 
Ter vir. A8. post-free at half-price. 

u UNFORGOTTEN SONG. By 

ODOARDO BARRI. Introduces in the most 

— manner a few strains of the to- be- 

. melody Home, Sweet Home.“ free 


— 2 ROBERT COCKS and CO., 
New Burlington-street 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTH. 


One meal a a v 
Thousands day now ee from 


and their attendant 
Sold by Chemists Grocers. 


HOOPiNG COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL 
CURE without internal medicine. Sole Whole- 
sal Agents, W. Edwards and Son, 157, Quoen 
Victoria-street (formerly of 67, St. ul's- church 
yard), London, whose names are engraved on the 


Government — 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per battle. 


ELSON’S GELATINE.—For JEL- 
LIES, An Economical Recipe in each packet. 


XTELSON’S CITRIC AOID.—For 


JELLIES, with their Gelatine and Essence 
of Lemon. 


ELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON. 
—For JELLIES, with their Gelatine and 
Citric Acid. 


ELSON’S PURE BEEF TEA— 
The bam pe An excellent preparation. 
Is very portable . Ite flavour is all’ that could 


The Mepicat Parss says :—‘‘ One of the best 
articles of the class we —— „ 


N. EL SONS SOUPS.—BEEF with 
various kinds of VEGETABLES, CARROTS 


“Miss Marr Hoorsr 2 — 1 have found 


SK YOUR CHEMIST or GROCER 
for the above. 


OME COMFORTS.” 

This book, neatly bound in cloth, and illus. 
trated with numerous woodcuts, will be found 
very useful to ladies, or any one interested in 
home comforts. A copy will be sent, post 
free, for seven stamps, on a pplication to the 
publishers. 


NERS DALB, X OO., 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 108. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s, 


HARMONIUMS, £5 15s 

Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elogant Walnut 

Cases Every instrument warranted to stand any ex- 
treme climate. 

SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 
Before you decide on purchasing, write for a de- 
— 4 — 2 Testimonials to G. LIN STEAD 

( 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN 
* LONDON, . 


Th eet WOVEN INITIAL LETTERS 
AND MONOGRAMS 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 


The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 58. 6d. per gross box. 

Estimates given for Monograms or Names, woven in any variety of either writing or printing 
atyle. 

SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


W. TARN AND CO. 


MANTLES. 
BONNETS. 
COSTUMES. 
MOURNING 
OUTEITS. 


The GOODS are MANUFAC.- 
TURED on the PREMISES, 
under the supervision of tho- 
roughly - qualified Assistants. 
EXPERIENCED DRESS. 
MAKERS and FITTERS always 
in attendance, and convenient 


Private Fitting Rooms provided. 


Orders to any extent carried 
out with promptness, combined 


with moderate charges. 


Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, London, $.E. 
WILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE 


“ When all t were made, none was made better than Tobacco ; to be a 
lone man's Com u, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man’s 
Cordial, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's no Herb like it 
under the canopy of heaven.’’—Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho!" 


In 1 o., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND GROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their 3 quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


—, 
—  - - 


Lancet —" Carefully prepared and 
NEAVE’S 


FOOD 
FOR 


Lowbow Manica Recorp.—“ Can 
FOOD | wore sr aya 
Food may be conscientiously 
F O R Recommended by the faculty 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J.R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
WHISKY. 


“WESTWARD 
Ho!“ 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


| The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


For this week (price One Penny) contains :—Hall-Hours 
among Registers idle Names in \orkshire and Lance. 


| shire—Reoentricities at the Font—The A. B. C. of Philosophy 


—Camps in the Caribbees—The Creoles of Martinique—M 
Twain's New Book—In the Trinkhalle of Badea-Baden— Dr. 
Bayne’s “ Studies of English Authors — Poets in the Palpit 
—Tennyson’s Poetic Sensibility—Literary Table Talk—Puabii- 
cations of the Week. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 


For this Week (Price One Penny) contains:—The Adapta- 
tion cf the Gospel to Civilised and Uncivilised Races. By 
Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D.—The Value God Sets on Bvery 
Man. By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D.—Standing in Per- 
fectness. By the Rev. D. G. Watt, M.A.—Brotherly Love 
the Spirttes Seal of Discipleship to Christ. By the Re. 
Samuel Minton, M.A.—Spring. By the late Rer. Henry 
Wonnacott—Love or Hate? By the Rev. Heary Ward 
Beecher. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


For thie Week (Price One Halfpenny) contains: Chapters 
of “ Miriam's Legacy.” by Mra. Woodward, and “ Selma's 
Toubles,” by Eglanton Thorme—Lessons on the Pealms: 
Psalms xv.—The International Lesson: Bible Readings for 
Senior Scholars. By Marianne — 41 on the 
International Text for Infante—The Times Live In: 
The Band of Hope. By Marianne Farningham—Tales for 
the Golden Text. By the Rev. F. Wagestafl—The Sunday- 
school Teacher: Friction—Poetry : “ Ohristian’s Clock,” and 
“Talking with Jesus —Artbur Graham; or, Sowing and 
Reaping. A True Narrative—Mr. Ruskin on Precious Stones 
Caravans in the Desert—Interoessary Prayer—The Tempest 
Stilled~A Gold Sovereign—The City of Thebes—For the 
Little Ones—Centenary Memorials. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


For May (price Sixpence), contains: The Prinee OGonsort 
— Penelope. By Emma Jane Worboise— Our Bvrening 
Hymns: Their Authors and Teachings. By w. R. Beckett 
Marr Wallis. By J. A. Owen—Bgolem or Rete 
Which? By the Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A.—Unforgotten, By 
Beatrice Bristowe—An Bastern Long Ago—The Song of the 
Sundbeams. By L. W. Bearne—Who Did It ?—Three Crowns. 
By Merner Manton. 


LONDON: JAMBSCLARKE® So., u £14 PLEST STREET. 


* 


Now Ready crown wo, cloth, price &., 


MEMORIALS 
or 


JOHN LEGGE, M. A., 
Mimister of the Congregational Church, Brighton, Victoria 
Consisting of SERMONS and ADDRESSES. 
With Memoir by his Brother, 


JAMES LEGGE, M.A. 


Just published, crown &vo, cloth, price 5a, 


JOAN CARISBROKE. 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


Also, crown bro, cloth gilt, 600 pp., price 68. 


A WOMAN’S PATIENCE. 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


Crown vo, cloth, Ss. éd.. 


WILL SHE BE HAPPY P 


BY MRS. WOODWARD, 


Author of “ Ellen Clinton,” “ Mertoneville Park,” “ Mr. 
Faverstham's New Year's Guest,” “ Bdith Vivian,” ete, 
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THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1880. 


MR. PHILLIMORE’S PROPOSED EIRENIKON 


Tue letter of Mr. WALTER G. F. PHILLIMORE, sug- 
gesting a new solution of the Burials problem, will 
be read with interest, ifit does not secure adhesion. 
The writer is a staunch Liberal as well as a strong 
Churchman, and he appeals to his brother 
Liberals amongst Nonconformists to acquiesce in 
the scheme he propounds, on the ground that it 
would yield to Nonconformists all they could 
reasonably ask, while it would not be unpalatable 
to Churchmen. A ‘rough and ready Burial Act 
would give a sense of injury to a large body of 
respectable, orderly citizens, not in respect to their 
„material interests, but to their moral feelings.“ 
The plea is perhaps neither very cogent nor timely. 
For more than twenty years the moral feelings 
of Nonconformists have been injured, not only by 
the resistance to all attempts to redress this 
grievance, but by the persistent refusal of every 
kind of compromise. There have been majorities 
in the Commons anda majority in the Lords in 
favour of a settlement. But both Lords and Com- 
mons have been defeated and defied by the clergy. 
The fortune of war—that is, the General 
Election—has now gone against those who have, 
up to the present time, been Irreconcilables, and 
it would be only reasonable that they should sub- 
mit to its consequences. But if the ground of Mr. 
PHILLIMORE’s appeal is not, under the circum- 
stances, admissible, there can be no desire on any 
side for vindictive legislation, but every wish that 
the final settlement at hand should, consistent with 
the full attainment of its object, leave no“ sense of 
injury to any large body in the nation.“ Whether 
the plan sketched out by Mr. PRILLIuORE could be 
made to subserve both these ends is matter for 
calm inquiry. 

Mr. OspornE MorcGan’s scheme, sanctioned sub- 
stantially by the House of Lords, proposed that 
after the passing of his Bill it should be lawful for 
burials to take place in parochial churchyards with 
services other than those of the Established 
Church, or none at all, at the pleasure of the 
friends of the deceased. This is a simple remedy 
for an undoubted grievance, which has found favour 
with the Legislature and the public, and is likely 
apparently to be embodied in an Act of Parliament. 


But, argues Mr. Pxriimore, some of these 
churchyards are so crowded that they ought to be 
closed. Granted. That would, no doubt, be pro- 
vided for in any new Bill. But, it is contended, 
most of such churchyards as do not require closing 
are either modern ones, or places of burial that have 
been enlarged by voluntary grants of land, or pro- 
vided ‘‘ by the subscriptions of Church people, and 
for Church purposes only.“ It is here we join issue 
with our correspondent. The law knows no such 
distinctions as he sets up. Ifa church is erected 
by private munificence, the donor, as soon as it is 
consecrated, loses all control over it, and it becomes 
the property of the Established Church. It is pre- 
cisely the same with wholly new burial grounds, 
and the argument is still stronger in respect to 
parochial churchyards that are enlarged. No pro- 
perty, we venture to say with all deference to our 
correspondent, can be given ‘for Church purposes 
only in the sense he attaches to the phrase. The 
law of the land recognises a National Church, but 
not an Episcopal denomination. 

But to proceed. If after a short term, say 
eighteen months, sufficient unconsecrated burial 
grounds conveniently situated have not been pro- 
vided in any given — Mr. PHILLIMORE proposes 
that the churchyards of that Union should be 
‘thrown open to burials with any religious rites or 
none, as the friends of the deceased may desire.“ 
By this suggestion our correspondent casts to the 
winds the a of reservation with which he 
started ; not the less so because he evidently does 
not expect that the emergency will arise. For he 
does not wish the deficiency to be provided at the 
cost of the ratepayers, but at the expense of private 
donors. Possibly Mr. Pxariurmore is right in 
supposing that wealthy Churchmen would be 
found who would provide at their own cost the 
required unconsecrated burial grounds, rather than 
that the existing churchyards should be thrown 
open. We can respect the feeling, but no Legisla- 
ture could take account of it. Moreover, it seems 
to be based upon the assumption that the parish 
churchyard is the property of the 
England, per se, instead of being national property, 
of which „the parson,“ for the time being, holds 
the freehold. 

In accordance with his theory that it is more 
unconsecrated burial grounds that are required— 
which we deny, the need being to utilise the con- 


secrated churchyards—Mr. PHILLIMoRE proposes | 


Church of 


that, if it should be found that that want is met 
in any given Union, as decided by the Home 
Secretary, the churchyards should be left as they 
are, or closed, ‘‘ except such as had been added to, 
no consecrated burial grounds being provided— 
so that in process of time nothing would be left 
for use but the common burial- ground. This 
proposal—which is substantially that contained im 
Mr. GrantHam’s Bill—is open to the fatal objection 
that, wherever Churchmen choose to provide 
another burial place for Dissenters they can practi- 
cally exclude Dissenting burial services from the 
churchyards just as they are excluded now. It is 
the worst form of the permissive principle which 
can be conceived, since it leaves the issue to be 
decided by the power of the purse, and, possibly, 
the bigotry of a single man. 

We venture to suggest that it would be better for 
all parties, after twenty years of bitter controversy, 
to make a fresh start with the common burial 
ground ’’—that is, the parochial churchyard; and, 
when that must needs be closed, to have a new 
cemetery, to be used indifferently by all with 
their own rites.“ No doubt many of the clergy, 
and some of the laity, have certain ideas relative to 
consecrated ground, which all would desire to 
respect, but they must not be consulted at the 
expense of national justice. We cannot admit 
that the Anglican Church has any rights apart from 
the nation; and, after the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, any such claim is virtually obsolete. 
No statesman, we venture to assert, — think of 
settling the Burials question on the lines laid down 
by Mr. Püilriuonn, and no intelligent Noncon- 
formist would consent to accept a scheme which, 
however specious in some of its features, proposes 
to conserve Church claims which cannot be recog- 
nised as sound in theory or equitable in their prac- 
tical issues. We therefore hope and believe that 
the Bill for settling this long-standing grievance, 
which will to-morrow be announced in the Speech 
from the Throne, will be both more complete and 
more just. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Tne Congregational Union exercises no legislative 

authority and possesses no rights of patronage ; does 

not regulate the status of a single minister in its 

fellowship, nor dictate a solitary point of procedure 

in the internal management of the churches con- 
| nected with it; is not very careful to preserve a 

strictly representative character in its own consti- 
tution, and does not pretend to exert any ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline upon — churches which 
are not in its confederation. It is, in fact, a fraternal 
alliance, whose members meet together for friendly 
conference and free discussion on points of common 
interest,—not a great ecclesiastical organisation 
with distinct prerogatives and functions, and with 
a right to pass decrees, and power wherewith to 
enforce them. Yet it may be questioned whether 
there is any church assembly which has more of 
moral influence belonging to it, or which does more 
to promote the real growth and best interests of the 
denomination with which it is connected, and of 
which it may fairly be regarded as representative. 
It isin striking contrast with the Convocation of 
the Anglican Church. The latter body has much 
of which to boast in the way of dignity and prestige. 
It includes among its members the most exalted 
clerical hierarchy in the nation; it has venerable 
traditions and precedents by which to shape its 
proceedings — secure authority for its decisions; 
it assumes to be a legislative body, and though 


it is perfectly aware that it cannot dispense 
with the control of Parliament, it assumes 
that Parliament will not pass any law 


relative to the Church without previous con- 
sultation with its representatives. Yet no one 
outside its own circle ascribes any power whatever 
to Convocation. Many of its debates are marked 
by great ability, but they are hardly read, and the 
resolutions which are passed are dismissed as of no 
practical importance. The Congregational Union, 
on the contrary, makes no pretensions ; but unques- 
tionably it has a good deal of power. The world 
outside regards its resolutions as expressive of the 
— of Congre gationalists on the great questions 
of the day, and the opinion of Congregationalists 
is, as the recent elections have demonstrated, a 
factor of no slight value inthe political life of the 
nation. The bitter sneers ofthe Saturday Review 
at the Union are only a confession of its power. 
The galled jade winces, and in its very wrigglings 
shows the keenness of the smart which it is 
suffering. Butthe influence of a free, deliberative 
assembly on the churches represented in it must 
be considerable. There is no necessity that it 
should be able to issue decrees clothed with autho- 
_ rity; for there isa higher and more enduring autho- 
‘rity in the opinions, which may not have been 
embodied in any formal resolutions, but are the 
tacit conclusions to which careful thought and free 
deliberation have conducted, and which have weight 


— — 


because they commend themselves to the reason 
and judgment. 

The influence of the Union is necessarily in- 
direct and informal, and herein lies its value. The 
— opinion of the churches is largely formed 

y its discussions, and that opinion has a power 
which could never be secured by any legilatve 
enactments. We welcome, therefore, very heartily 
such frank and outspoken utterances as those 
which were heard in the assembly last week. All 
of them were not very wise ; for when opportunity 
is given for a full interchange of thought, it is 
tolerably certain that some will e k from impulse 
rather than as the result of enka reflection, and 
will make unguarded statements that will give the 
enemy occasion to blaspheme. It is impossible 
that every one should preserve a continual remem- 
brance of the large and miscellaneous audience to 
which he is really addressing himself, and speak 
with that — pose which the recollection would 
induce. One of the speakers, indeed, told the Union 
that his fault-finding was only the pleasant kind of 
faithful admonition which one member of a family 
might give to the rest ; but unfortunately it was not 
to a select family party that he was speaking, but 
in the ear of all who cared to give attention. All 
churches have their faults, and they are the best 
friends who with mingled tenderness and faithful- 
ness point them out. But in the present state of our 
ecclesiastical relations it iseminently unwise and un- 
friendly to go out on the housetops and proclaim them 
there. It is one great evil of our sectarian strifes 
that this should so, but it is folly to ignore the 
fact and * to indulge in a candid exposuro 
of internal weaknesses in our own Church system, 
greatly to the delectation of all who desire to 
convict it of being a failure. Wholesale assertions 
of weakness and decay, unless substantiated by 
positive evidence, are, indeed, always to be regarded 
with suspicion and distrust. Perhaps the speaker's 
views are coloured by some morbid condition of 
his own feelings, or by discouragements and dis- 
appointments which he may have experienced, 
and he judges of the state of a whole community 
from the very limited range of his own knowledge. 
But the critics of the particular Church system 
whose defects are thus pointed out are eager to 
seize upon the most extreme assertions, and treat 
them as the admissions of a friend, which must be 
supposed to be below the truth. It would be well 
if those who are so ready to indulge in public 
lamentations over the degeneracy of the times, or of 
their own Church in these times, would remember 
this and speak with discrimination. Some inju- 
dicious observations of this kind were made last 
Friday, and yet, despite the evil use to which they 
may possibly be put, we would not lift our little 
finger to restrain the freedom which tolerates 
them. Open discussion can do no lasting harm. 
The injustice of partizan opponents has only 
ephemeral and very limited success; for, if we 
could only believe it, men whose opinion is worth 
having do not give any heed to its malicious sug- 
gestions. If there are assailants there are also 
earnest champions, and Congregationalism may 
almost be grateful for such unguarded statements, 
for example, as those which drew forth the elo- 
quent vindication of the Churches by Mr. Barrett. 
Under any circumstances there is always evil in 
the stifling of opinion, and good from its free and 
unchecked ventilation. 

Undoubtedly the most important practical 
problem which Congregationalists have to solve at 
present is how to maintain a good supply of efficient 
pastors. We attach not the slightest, importance to 
the secessions from their ranks to other communi- 
ties. Ministers who thus pass from one Church 
to another are, with very rare exceptions, those 
who have not succeeded in the Church which they 
abandon. It may be that the fault is not wholly 
with themselves. The atmosphere may have been 
uncongenial, the surroundings unfavourable, the 
system and the man may have been out of accord, 
and he may develope qualities in another Church 
which would have had no scope for growth in that 
which he leaves. Still Congregationalism sustains 
no loss by the desertion of those who are not 
doing its work, even though they may prove them- 
selves capable of doing good service in another 
system and under other conditions. As for those 
—and we fear the majority of these ecclesiastical 
wanderers belong to this class—who show them- 
selves incapable of real work anywhere, Congrega- 
tionalists need not mourn their withdrawal. These 
changes do not exercise any appreciable influence 
upon the working force of the denomination, and 
if that is inadequate to the demands made upon it, 
the cause must be sought elsewhere. The com- 
plaint is heard in almost all Churches, and if it 
presses most urgently amongst Congregational- 
ists, it is because preaching fills so important a 
place in their economy. Something may be done 
to meet the necessity by a wiser use of non-profes- 
sional preaching, and we cordially applaud the 
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wisdom which gave this subject so prominent a 
place last Friday. Mr. NRw's paper, in which he 
explained his own mode of action, and showed what 
advantage may follow the wise organisation of what 
is called lay preaching,’ was eminently practical 
and judicious. It was properly followed by another 
from a Welsh gentleman, a solicitor, who has had 
large experience of the work, and was able to give 
the Union the benefit of his personal testimony. 
They were both useful contributions to the solu- 
tion of a difficult question. But they did not 
meet the whole case. The regular ministry needs 
all the help which volunteers can supply, and 
instead of regarding it with any jealousy, should 
hail it with approval and gratitude. But the regular 
ministry itself needs to be reinforced and 
strengthened, and it is impossible to deny that 
there are many influences working in the opposite 
direction. We cannot believe, however, that these 
antagonistic forces are likely to be overcome by 
encouraging higher notions of ministerial right. 
The Christian ministry must be inspired by the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, or it will never be a living 
power. The men who cannot bear crosses and 
brook opposition, who want to assert themselves 
and their own will at every point, and who become 
petulant or discontented if they are crossed in any 
plan or suggestion, may become popular preachers, 
but not true Christian ministers. What the 
Churches need is a supply of men who forget them- 
selves and the claims of their office in their supreme 
devotion to their Master and His work. The Con- 
gregationalists of England should make it a subject 
of earnest prayer that God would send them such 
men, and in order to this, that He would fill the 
Churches with a spirit of more simple faith, more 
lofty courage, and more self-denying zeal. 


Church rates are still levied in some districts, by 
virtue of certain exemptions in Mr.GLapstTone’s Chure 

Rate Abolition Act, 1868. Facts which have been 
recently disclosed suggest the advisability of closel 

scrutinising the items in respect of which the rate is 
levied. One illustration will suffice on the present 
oceasion:—The All Saints’, Poplar, Local ax 51 
George III., o. 54, was one of the partially-exempted 
Acta, and it appears that from the time of the passing 
of the Abolition Act until this year, all the charges 
incident to the worship in All Saints’ Church, amount- 
ing to about £1,200 annually, have been cast upon the 
rates as they had been previous to 1868. At the 
beginning of this year, however, the attention of the 
Protestant Dissenting Deputies was called to the matter, 


and they, believing that many of the items forwhich the | 


rate had been called could not, by reason of the Act of 
1868, be now charged, laid a case before counsel, stating 
the facts fully, and asking his advice. Counsel's 
opinion was that of the items so charged on the rate, 
about one-half were not legally chargeable. This 
opinion has been brought to the notice of the local 
authorities, and the result is that such authorities have 
wimitted that the opinion is right. The rate for the 
present year has been reduced accordingly, and there is 
thus an annual gain to the ratepayers of about £600. 
No doubt if legal assistance should be required in an 
such case, our friends, the Dissenting Deputies, woul 
be willing to render similar assistance. 

The tendencies of the age towards “ consolidation 
of co-operation” have been exemplified recently in 
three gatherings, of which union was the stated pur- 
pose, Shall we be illogical or uncharitable if we regard 
weeptance of the rule of the Papacy as the ultimate 
0. E As tothe first assembly, that of the“ Roman 
Acholie Union of Great Britain,” there was little 
opportunity for mystification—the design was the 
conversion of England to the Catholic Faith,” in 
other words, the restoration in England of the domi- 
— overthrown at the Reformation. Well-nigh 
ejually demonstrative of a similar purpose were the 
proceedings associated with the annual gathering of 
the Society for the Reunion of Christendom, Dr. 
F. G. Ler, who holds some mysterious relations to that 
society, having well-nigh persuaded those assembled to 
adopt a resolution endorsing without reservation the 
Primacy of Rome. In connection with the“ Home 
Reunion” society, the Bishop of Exeter and Lord 
NELSON have been trying their blandishments upon 
Nonconformists at Bideford, and the Church papers 
are pouring out their vials of wrath on the Noncon- 
formist ministers who exposed the true nature of the 
proposition so graciously presented. The Guardian 
finds one “ real crucial point of difficulty“ in the posi- 


tion of Nonconformist ministers who could not be 


recognised by perme — without breach of Church 
order,” unless they submitted to Episcopal ordination, 
wad could not be repudiated by Nonconformists with- 
out “submission” on their part and “acknowledg- 
ment of wrong.” Our contemporary mournfully pro- 
cliims as“ brenn“ the entire result of these Reunion 
Conferences. And, considering the one-sided character 
of all these propositions, who can be surprised at such 
« result ¥ 


A more hopeful prospect of united action is shadowed 
forth by a writer in Se ibner's Magazine for May, who, 
with a view to supplying Economie Defects in 
Christian Missions. leads for "an inter-Chureh 
treaty between the Christians of Europe and America 
for a division of the missionary field.” ee writer says, 
and his words merit very thoughtful consideration. 
“It has taken Christianity eighteen centuries to gain 
nominal control of Europe and America; unless its 
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conquest of Asia and Africa is to take eighteen centuries 
more, the disciples of Jesus must acknowledge, by their 
acts, the reign of economic law.” Efforts have already 
been made in this direction by many of the evangelical 
Protestant organisations, but it may be fairly questioned 
whether much more effective action inst the widely- 
scattered forces of heathenism, infidelity, and super- 
stition, may not, in the near future, be attained 
by progress on the lines thus indicated. 


An Inter-Seminary Convention, to which all evan- 
4 theological seminaries in the United States will 

e invited to send representatives, is to be held in New 
Brunswiek, New Jersey, in October next, to devise 
ways and means of awakening a more general interest 
in the cause of home and foreign missions. Co-opera- 
tion has been already promised by the following semi- 
naries :— Congregational — Andover, Hartford, New 
Haven; Presbyterian — Princeton, Union, Auburn; 
Baptist Newton and Rochester; Methodist Boston 
and Drew; Reformed—New Brunswick; Lutheran— 
Philadelphia. The arrangements ure entrusted to an 
executive committee of students, upon which every 
denomination will be represented. Our Episcopal 
friends have something to unlearn as well as to learn 
ere they will succeed in promoting union in this fashion. 


The Episcopal pageantry at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
connection with the Latin service employed at the open- 
ing of Convocation has afforded, as we anticipated, a 
standpoint for further advance along the path of 
Ritualistic innovation. A writer in the Guardian has 
been prompted by this display to suggest the introduc- 
tion forthwith of Latin anthems, introits,“ and 
“hymns” into the Cathedral service. The Rev. JoHN 
PickFrorD, following suit, remembers that at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, in his younger days the old Latin hymns, 
Ales diei nuncius and lam lucis orto sidere, formed 
= of the “ matin service,” and mentions that in 

agdalen College, as the clock strikes five 
every May morning, the choir unite in a composition 
of comparatively modern date, the Hymnus Eucharis- 
ticus. The 3 H. Pts considers that 
as there are “a number of Latin services in the 
library of Peterhouse, Cambridge, probably used in the 
chapel there previous to the Great Rebellion,” and as the 
Latin Litany is still retained in Oxford at St. Mary’s, 
at the commencement of term, these facts might be 
taken to constitute “ quite sufficient precedent for the 
occasional use of Latin in college chapels.” He 
deplores the action of the Dean of Curist CuuRcH, who 
“abolished the nme o'clock Latin service in that 
college.” The next stage in the process should, he 
thinks, be attempted in these College chapels. At 
present, he hesitatingly suggests, it would be impos- 
sible, perhaps, to use the Latin language in our 
cathedrals.” There is likely to be ample work 
for some “dog that barks in drawing attention 
to the stealthy steps of the Ritualistic innovators to- 
wards that 1 * to which they are now 
directing such persistent efforts. 


— 


The committee of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
in their last annual report, deplore not only a lack of 
funds, but a scarcity of ministerial — Hd * hold- 
ing firmly to the distinctive truths of Holy Seripture, 
und thoroughly loyal to the principles of the Refor- 
mation.” Considering the tendencies manifested by 
the larger portion of the Episcopate, there can be little 
— that those who hold tenaciously to Pro- 
testant principles are realising more than ever that 
their prospect of a useful career in the Church as 
by law established becomes year by year increasingly 
problematical. 


— — — — — — — — 


We have an addition to make to the list of journalists 
victimised by lending too credulous an ear to the secret 
whisperings of the wire-pullers in the recent changes 
ut Guy’s Hospital. In an article on the 8th inst., up- 
holding the action of the Treasurer, our usually wall 
informed contemporary, the Spectator, rashly committed 
itself to this dictum :—* The attempt of Dr. Moxon to 
introduce religious prejudice into the controversy is 
certainly a very grave blunder. No one who knows 
anything about the matter has the least fear of the 
new régime as a religious propaganda of any sort.” 
Dr. P. H. Pye-Smirn, replying upon the general 
question to the strictures of the Spectator, makes 
reference to this element in the controversy. Speaking 
for the Medical Staff acting with entire unanimit 
he remarks :—* We expressed anxiety lest the — 
of ‘a religious propaganda’ should be admitted into a 
charity which, by its constitution and traditions, knows 
nothing of sectarian dissension. We urged the danger 
of allowing our nurses to transfer their loyalty from 
their ward and their hospital to a religious association. 
The title of Lady Superintendent’ has been with- 
drawn, and the existence of a sisterhood has been 
denied; but whatever phrases may be used, Miss Lons- 
DALE'S article shows the reality of the danger, of which 
other proofs have not been wanting. The‘ very grave 
blunder of which you speak is shutting one’s eyes to 
obvious facts. *No one who knows anything about the 
matter’ has the least doubt of their existence, though 
some approve and others disapprove.” 


The elevation of the Marquis of Ripon to the office 
of Viceroy of India has evidently given rise to a mea- 
sure of hostility and distrust, which has not been 
without its effect on the constituencies to which some 
of the members of the Government nave had to appeal 
for re-election. Having small sympathy with Roman- 
ism, but holding tenaciously to the principle of civil 
and religious liberty, the only question permissible for 
us is, as to the adaptedness of the individual selected 
properly to fulfil the duties assigned to him. The 
question as to Lord Ripon’s qualifications for this 
appointment hag been, we are assured in a letter from 


the Prime Minister to Lord ORANNORR, carefully 
considered by Her Masesty’s Government,” who, we 
are told, “‘ repose a particular confidence in the honour, 
integrity, and impartiality of Lord Ripon,” and “are 
convinced from long experience of his personal = 
that he would never allow his own religious leanings 
or professions to interfere with the perfect equity of his 
conduct in any case where religious interests might be 
concerned,” a reminder at the same time being given 
that the “ office of Viceroy is one detached ina remark- 
able degree from all direct contact with religious and 
ecclesiastical interests.” This, like the acceptance of 
the candidature of Mr. BRADLAUGH, is a case in which 
a fearless adherence to an accepted principle exposes to 
temporary inconveniences which a policy unregulated 
by any such considerations is 2 in evading. 
hose who too hastily jump to the conclusion that suc 
incidents point to an alteration in the law of Succession 
to the Throne may profitably fix their attention upon 
the very important distir-tion in the conditions upon 
which the Chief Magistrate holds office, as compared 
with the members and appointees of a Government 
which a breath of public opinion may “ unmake, as a 
breath has made.” 


Correspondence. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION.—PROPOSED 
SETTLEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —It will be, I think, much to be regretted if the 
harmony between Liberals of all kinds, by which the 
grand results of the recent election have been produced, 
should be interrupted on the threshold by religious dis- 
cord. 

It is with this view that I venture, from the point of 
view of a strong Churchman, to propose to my brother 
Liberals who are Nonconformists a solution of the 
Burials question which, while it gives, as I think, to 
Nonconformists all that they can reasonably ask, might 
at the same time not be so unpalatable to Church 
people as a friendly settlement of the whole matter, and 
might further provide for the hitherto much-neglected 
8 * —— of sanitary science. 

premise my suggested scheme by two observations. 
The first is, that throughout a great part of the coun- 
try many of the churchyards are so crowded that they 
ought, both on grounds of decency and health, to be 
closed. The second is, that most of such churchyards 
as do not require closing are either modern ones, created 
under the Church Building, New Parishes, or Conse- 
cration of Churchyards Acts, or have been enlarged 
and rendered still available by additions of land made 
under the Consecration of Churchyards Acts. Most of 
those provided under the Church Building Acts, all of 
those provided under the New Parishes Acts and the 
Consecration of Churchyards Acts, have been provided 
or added to by the subscriptions of Church people, and 
for Church purposes only. 

My suggestion is, that Parliament pass an Act this 
year giving a short ae till Jan. 1, 1882—within 
which burial-grounds might be provided in all parts of 
the country to be unconsecrated, and to be used indif- 
ferently by all with their own rites. I should propose 
to take the union as the unit of area, and to leave it to 
the Home Secretary to say whether in each Union there 
were a sufficient number of burial-grounds sufficiently 
conveniently situated for all in the Union. Jf there 
were not by Jan. 1, 1882, let the churchyards in that 
union be thrown open to burials with any religious rites 
or none, as the friends of the deceased may desire. 

If there were, I propose two alternatives: either to 
leave the 8 in that union as they are now, or 
to close all old churchyards, except such as had been 
added to, and then only as to the modern additions, and 
except special rights to graves and vaults in particular 
families. Even as to these excepted churchyards, it 
might be possibly well to increase the powers of closing 
now possessed by the Home Office. 

I would further provide that no new churchyards or 
consecrated burial-grounds should be provided or old 
ones added to, so that in process of time nothing would 
be left for use but the common burial-grounds. 

One more provision. I would forbid any of the burial- 

unds which may be provided before January 1, 1882, 
ing provided at the cost of the ratepayers. If provided 
at all they should be at the expense of private donors. 


And now, in conclusion, I make an appeal. No real 
statesman, where they can avoid it, ever legislate so as 
to alienate and give a sense of injury to any large body 
in the nation; least of all do they so, when the body, 
though prejudiced, it may be, and foolish, is composed 
of respectable, orderly citizens, and when the injury is 
to their moral feelings, not their material interests. 

Many and many a devoted Churchman has worked 
hard this time for the Liberal cause. The soreness which 
a mere rough-and-ready Burials Act, such as some few 
would suggest, would engender will produce much future 
mischief to the welfare of the whole nation. 

Your obedient servant, 
WALTER G. F. PHILLIMORE. 

4, Paper-buildings, Temple, May 17, 1880. 


THE DAILY PRESS & NONCONFORMISTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—As I read through your excellent report of the 
late Congregational Union Meetings—a report which I 
venture to think places the whole body of British Non- 
conformity under an obligation to you—TI could not 
help contrasting with it the meagre and most contemp- 
tuous reports which the London dailies have given of 
the same. Especially remiss has been the Daily Nee. 
I yield to no one in admiration of the business and 
literary ability of that paper, and in all parts of the 
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world have felt proud of it as the organ of the political 
party to which I belong. I cannot, however, disguise 
the fact that, as an Evangelical Nonconformist, I am 
wholly unrepresented in the London daily Press; and 
the anomally always appears most intolerable on the 
occasion of such important gatherings as those of last 
week. 

Surely, Sir, with the facts of the late election before 
us, it becomes usas Nonconformists to assert our claims 
to recognition and respect in some far bolder fashion 
than we have hitherto done. The position of mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water to the Liberal 

arty is not a becoming one for those who in reality 
bold the balance of political power. If the Daily News, 
in its extreme anxiety not to be thought tainted with 
Evangelicalism, deems it sufficiently respectful to Con- 
gr tionalism to crowd into odd corners of its columns, 
in the smallest type, reports of annual gatherings of 
our chiefs, so carelessly done that well-known and world- 
honoured names are even spelt incorrectly, it is high 
time the long-talked-of and ardently-desired project of 
a Nonconformist daily paper were started. By a con- 
census of opinion, the splendid Liberal victory over 
which every believer in the rights and dignity of our 
common humanity rejoices, has been brought 
about mainly by the indomitable zeal and earnest- 
ness of the Nonconformists. The question at 
issue, eloquently put by Dr. Mellor in his remarkable 
speech on Tuesday, was one that appealed to the con- 
science of the churches, and hence the kindled enthu- 
siasm. Lord Beaconsfield might do much without 
evoking this resistless power. He could make himself 
an earl, and his Queen an Empress, without awakening 
more than a passing smile; but when it came to bea 
question of confusing the eternal principles of right and 
wrong in our foreign policy, the limits of forbearance 
were passed, and as one man the members of our 
churches, led most gallantly by their vhiefs, rose up in 
their might, and — that the thing should no 
longer be. 

I desire by this letter to hasten on another almost 
equally desirable consummation. I want the resistless 
might of conscience to be represented in the London 
daily Press. I want to evoke a voice which shall make 
itseft heard in the managing and editorial department 
of the Daily News and all others whom it may concern, 
and which shall state, in perfectly intelligible language, 
that if, while giving column after column daily of 
reports of quarrellings among wretched gamesters, only 
-column, and that in small and almost 


a meagre 
unreadable type, is available for reports of such 
important gatherings as those of the Congregational 


Union last week, the necessity has arisen for anew daily 
organ. 

t has long appeared to me that we are shamefully 
supine over this matter. The one excuse of newspaper 
managers for their profuse panderings to the lowest 
tastes—horsey details, Divorce Court news, and such- 
like garbage—is the demand for it. I believe many 
newspaper men—honourable, high-minded gentlemen as 
they are—loathe the task of preparing the morning 
meal. They would gladly cut down the questionable 
intelligence, and substitute worthier ing if the 
demand were but sufficiently urgent. Here, then, arises 
our responsibilty. Why shoul not the men who can 
hurl a — statesman from power arise in their 
might and remove a dangerous press anomaly from 
their midst ? A. C. 

Clifton, May 16, 1880. 

[It is not our place to vindicate the Daily News, but 
we suppose our contemporary would plead that it is not 
a Nonconformist organ; that it gives as much space to 
report Dissenting as Church societies; and that the 
general public care more for other matter in a daily 
paper than full records of Church conferences or Con- 
gregational Unions. At the same time, we must say 
that its reports, while excessively brief, have been 
sometimes ludicrous in theirinaccuracy, and a discredit 
to any respectable paper. We may add that, wanting 
to get a decent outline of last Friday’s Union meeting 
—our own report not being transcribed—we found it in 
the Leeds Mercury, but in no London paper. Such 
things are really a scandal, when column after column 
is given to horse-racing, filthy criminal actions, and 
such things. 

Whether a daily paper would thrive which took the 
line suggested by our correspondent, and refused to pan- 
der to low and morbid tastes, is more than we can say. The 
need for such an organ has been urged for at least ten 
years past. But nothing has been done to satisfy it. Pos- 
sibly Nonconformists would not generally rally round 
such a new paper, if it were started. Do they zealously 
support their own Press, even when that Press lays 
itself out to meet their supposed wants, and strives to 
represent the resistless might of conscience”? We do 
not ourselves complain, though we should have no 
objection to see our circulation trebled; but it does not 
seem to us that what A. C.“ desiderates will, for the 
present at least, find exponents beyond the range of 
the weekly Press. If 20,000 persons could be found 
who would engage to subscribe for one year to 
such a daily paper as he indicates, there would not, 
probably, be much difficulty in raising the required 


capital —Ep. N. and J. | 


CONVOCATION AND THE LATIN SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

Srr,—The strictures on the Latin Service with which 
the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury was 
opened “this session“ are so entirely founded upon ignor- 
ance of the facts, that I feel persuaded that you will be 


more than willing to withdraw them, or at least to give 
1 to one or two facts by which your readers will 

e able to judge how far the service on which you 80 
severely animadvert was really an “aping of the Latin 
Church,” and, if it were so, how far it was likely to 
assist “the sacerdotal party in pressing forward their 
reactionary ay od 

The prayers offered were, as usual on that occasion, 
the Litany of the Book of Commen Prayer, with one 
additional suff and one occasional prayer. 

The suffrage added to the Litany is an earnest prayer 
for the Holy Spirit—“qui nos ducat in omnem veri- 
tatem que est secundum pietatem.” 

The occasional prayer is as follows :—*O Lord God, 
Father of lights and Fountain of all wisdom, we Thy 
humble and unworthy servants fall down before Thy 
footstool, and beseech Thee that, assembled in 
Thy name, under the favour of our Most Gracious 
Queen Victoria, and assisted by Thy heavenly grace, 
we may be enabled to examine, consider, handle, and 
discern all such thingsas may promote Thy honour and 
glory and the advancement of Thy Church. Grant, 
therefore, that Thy Spirit may be present in this our 
council as in that of the apostles of old, and lead us into 
all truth which is — to liness, that so we, 
who after the rule of our holy Reformation, have justly 
and soberly cast away errors, corruptions, and 
superstitions which once prevailed amongst us, together 
with Popish tyranny, may all of us ever hold fast, firmly 
and constantly, the Apostolic and truly Catholic faith, 
and rightly serve Thee without fear in all pureness of 
worship, through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour.” 

This prayer will speak for itself. I have been favoured 
with a copy of it by one who, in sincerity and truth, 
used it on the occasion referred to, and who joined with 
me in regretting that so able and influential a paper as 
the Nonconformist and Independent should give coun- 
tenance and circulation to “interpretation” of the 
“tongue” so wide of the mark. os 

t 


Yours res , 
NO PLOTTER AGAINST T REFORMATION. 


[We were quite prepared for the intimation that some 
of the things upon which we commented had been for 
some time past “done in a corner”; it is the usual plan 
of introducing Ritualistic innovations. There is 
nothing in our remarks inconsistent with that view, 
and, therefore, there is neither ignorance” to apologise 
for, nor misconception to correct. We remarked :— 

Within the pale of the Church of England the sacerdotal 
party are still pressing forward their reactionary designs. 
Convocation has been opened this session with unwonted 
ceremony, of which St. Paul's Cathedral was made the scene, 
and one chief use made of this ceremony appears to have 
been directed to preparing the way for the substitution of 
Latin for the vernacular in Church services. . . This 
aping of the Latin Church would be simply farcical if there 
were not closely associated with it intrigues fraught with 
peril and disaster to the commonwealth. 

What Reformers in the days of Elizabeth thought of 
the use of Latin in the public services is very distinctly 
indicated in the 21st Homily, where we read :— 

If ever it had been tolerable to use strange tongues in the 
congregations, the same night have been in the time of Paul 


and the other apostles, when they were miraculously endued | 


with gifts of tongues. For it might then have persuaded 
some to embrace the Gospel, when they had heard men 
that were Hebrews born and unlearned, speak the Greek, 
the Latin, and other languages. But Paul thought it not 
tolerable then, and shall we use it now, when no man cometh 
hy that knowledge of tongues otherwise than by diligent and 
earnest study? God forbid, for we should by that means 
bring all our Church exercises to frivolous superstition, and 
make them altogether unfruitful. . Till that usurped 
power of Rome began to spread itself, and to enforce all the 
nations of Europe to have the Romish language in admira- 
tion, it appeareth by the consent of the most ancient and 
learned writers that there was no strange or unknown tongue 
used in the congregation of Christians. 


How such practices are regarded by Evangelical 
men within the Church of England at the present 
time may be gathered from a paper on “ Diocesan 
Organisation,” read by Mr. James Bateman at the annual 
meeting of the Church Association on the 12th inst. 
Speaking of Convocation, he remarked :— 


This at present does not possess a particle of real power, 
and is little more than an ecclesiastical nonentity, but to 
„ make it a reality has ever been one grand aim and object 
of Diocesan Organisation. It is now spoken of as “ the 
Church’s Parliament,“ and sooth to sax it gives itself an 
abundance of Parliamentary airs. It has ite groups of 
Sessions,” its two Houses — which continually come into 
collision —and its wearisome debates. As in the case of the 
People’s Parliament it is periodically prorogued or dissolved. 
After the battle of the boroughs and counties is over, the 
election for Convocation commences, and the columns of the 
Church papers are crowded with the addresses of clerical 
candidates. When the returns are complete, the Lower 
House proceeds to the choice of a speaker, or “ prolocutor,” 
which “great position (I borrow the term from Dean 
Bickersteth's valedictory address) is now held by Lord 
Alwyne Compton—a very High Churchman. An exten- 
sion of the franchise (to curates) is talked of, as is also 
the reform of Convocation itself, but this doves not in- 
clude the admission of the laity, which seems to meet 
with little favour from the majority of the members. 
Nay, we are now told that an admixture of the 
lay clement would lead to Disestablishment”’! Indeed, 
lovk where we will, the spirit of priestcraft seems to assert 
itself more and more, and was strikingly exemplified on 
Friday week, when—the first time, I believe, since the 
Reformation—a procession of bishops, &c., marched in their 
scarlet Convocation-robes to take part in a Latin service and 
hear a Latin sermon in St. Paul's Cathedral. This I regard 
as a most ominous circumstance, pointing as it does with no 
uncertain finger to the bold resumption of services which are 
utterly foreign to Protestant worship, though well fitted to 
prepare the way for the re-enactment of scenes which are 
among the darkest pages of British history. . . . The 


revival of these claims—which found a congenial home in the 
debased Christianity of the Middle Ages—is but part and 
parcel of that Romish m wherewith, in its earliest 
utterances, the false 1 of Oxford Tractarianism sought 
to deceive the Church. Thus we are told in the Tracts for the 
Times (No. X.) that ‘‘as we honour the King because he is the 
King, so, though for much higher reasons, should we honour 
the Bishop because he is the Bishop.” “We may be as sure 
that the Bishop is Christ’s representative on earth as if we 
actually saw upon his head a cloven tongue like as of fire.” 
As God sent Christ, so Christ works in the Bishop, and so 
the Bishop speaks in the Priest. Moreover, the Bishop 
rules the whole Church here below as Christ rules it above. 
How teaching such as this is likely to operate there needs no 
oracle to tell. 


If those who repudiate plots against the Reformation 
are desirous, in sincerity and truth, of resisting the 
reintroduction of “ the errors, corruptions, and super- 
stitions which once prevailed among us,” past experience 
fully warrants us in unhesitatingly commending to them 
the use of the vernacular for their supplications, ex- 
hortations, and protests.—Ep. N. and J.] 
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TOOTING CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — In our letter to your paper of April 1, we stated 
that to the best of our knowledge and belief no proposition 
was made by the Independent Church at Tooting (now 
named “ Defoe Presbyterian Church,” although refused by 
the Synod), to erect a house for the minister until the year 
1859. We were invited by Dr. Anderson to see the church- 
book, and we found the following entry :—‘ March 24, 1851. 
At a Special Church Meeting held this Monday evening, Mr. 
Waraker having . willingness of John Bucas, 
Esq., to redeem the annual rent- charge of 210 (payable by 
him to the minister for the time being of Tooting Indepen- 
dent Church), in order to aid in the erection of a dwelling- 
house for the minister in lieu of that payment, the meeting 
expressed its full concurrence in this plan, and its earnest 
desire for its accomplishment, and at the samo time re- 
quested the deacons to convey this resolution to Mr. Lucas. 
—(Signed) J. T. W.“ 

hen an entry follows made by Mr. Medcalf to the fol- 
lowing effect—viz., thata letter was written by the deacons 
to Mr. Lucas, April, 1851, consequent upon the resolution of 
the Church meeting in March last, to which no reply had 
been received up to that time. 

We think it right towards Dr. Anderson to publish this 
minute from church-book. We do not see in this a resolu- 
tion originating with the people to erect a dwelling-house 
for the minister. All the Church appears to have done was 
to concur in Mr. Lucas’ offer and to express its desire for 
its accomplishment, without resolving to do anything itself. 
No resolution to build was passed, and no subscriptions were 
either promised or invited. 

We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
EBENR. MEDCALF. 
JOHN HUNT. 
JOHN T. G. DODD. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM, AND 
ELECTIONS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —In his letter of thanks to the friends who placed his 
son at the head of the poll at the late election, the Rev. 
G. J. Proctor expresses a desire “ for the abolition of the 
present system of elections. In such wish the committee, 
with the secretary, on many accounts, heartily sym- 
pathise. 

At the same time, it is a question whether this change is 
at present desirable. As with other and larger institutions, 
elections have and are doing well. They tend to create a 

ractical interest in their respective societies, which, per- 

aps, would not be equalled by any other mode. In proof 
of this, it may be stated that, through one of the successful 
candidates at the April election, upwards of thirty new 
subscriptions and donations for Lewisham School were 
obtained. Moreover, it may be further stated that elections 
often enable the candidates to secure the privileges of an 
institution far more quickly than could otherwise be the 
case. This will apply to the son of Mr. Proctor, who, but 
for the last election, on any other just mode of* procedure, 
would not have been entitled to admission for at least 
eighteen months, when by the laws of the society would 
have rendered the candidate incapable of receiving the 
advantages he will now enjoy. . 

Trusti our valuable paper, with its present s al 

claims, will nd space for this letter, K 1 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
S. FISHER, 
Sec. Congregational School, Lewisham. 
Memorial Hall, May 10, 1880. 


DR. WADDINGTON’S HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sim, — The misprint, MSS. of the House of the Lord,“ 
must be a little mysterious to your readers. It should 
be, “MSS. of the House of Lords.” The care of old 
manuscripts by the Government is wonderful. I fear 
this cannot be said of modern documents. In a grievous 
suit in Chancery, I had to return an answer in affidavit to 
the effect that I had no accounts to produce, and, to be sure 
that the paper was deposited in safety, I took it to the office 
and delivered it personally. When it was wanted, it could 
not be found. A second paper was missing for a time, but 
Mr. Kingston, well known at the Record Office, kindly went 
in search of it, and brought it to light. One night, when in 
the crisis and agony of my affliction, I was served with the 
notice of a motion for contempt of Court in the non-produc- 


tion of the missing answer. A message was sent by a solicitor 


to the effect that I had better make any terms with the pro- 
secutor, for otherwise I should have to go to Holloway Gaol ; 
my furniture would be sold, and it would cost 2300 to libe- 
rate me. On the hearing of the case, the Master of the 
Rolls dismissed the summons, but left me to pay my own 
costs. ‘To-day I have to meet a demand for £45, with the 
comforting assurance that I am not sent to gaol, and that | 
have escaped the payment of more than £60 that woull 
have been demanded in addition, if I had been convicted of 
contewpt of Court. In my position and circumstances, this 
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is a bitter trial, but it does not involve the loss of home, for 
which I must be 3 kfal. ** 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
the JOHN WADDINGTON, 


9, Surrey-square, May 15, 1880. 


ORGANISED EMIGRATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. Some time ago you kindly gave insertion to a letter 
of mine respecting an attempt to associate Christian passen- 
gers on the voyage out to New Zealand. A special party so 
successfully resulted (about to be repeated to that colony) 
thet several inquiries came to hand—Could I not render 
similar service to other Australian passengers ? 

After much correspondence and careful maturing of plans, 
I have pleasure to refer to your advertising columns for an 
announcement which is the natural outcome. Intending 
Christian emigrants to any of the Australian colonies can be 
included in the present party, and they will obtain religious 
fellowship, escape the miscellaneous grouping and contact 
with rough social elements that have added much to the dis- 
comfort of a ae 

I indulge the hope that by co-operative and anised 
action it will be possible to make some such prc vision 80 
regular, that Christian families, who of necessity go far from 
fatherland, will be able at all times to avail themselves of ite 
happy advantages. 

i enclose circulars which I will be glad to forward to any 
address on receipt of stamped envelope, and shall be pleased 
to hear from those who are in in this effort to divest 
a sea-passage of much of its socal drawback and unpleasant- 
ness. Yours sincerely, 

Laceby, near Grimsby. JOHN H. WHITE. 


A MISSION TO THE MAORIS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent, 


© Srr,—Some kind friend sent me by last post a file of your 

per, omitting, however, the issue of January 8. 

ill you accept thanks from an ardent Congregationalist, 
who has only been out here a little over a month, for the 
vigour manifested in your amalgamated paper? As being 
foremost in the advocacy of Free Church principles, may 
you ever steadfastly pursue your mission until you have 
what we rejoice in here—a Church free from State patronage 
and control. 

In yours of 15th January I notice a letter from “ A. C.” 
on the subject of “ A Mission to the Maoris.“ It occurred 
to me in reading this letter to send you aslip from our daily 
paper of the very same date as I received your papers. Let 
me premise that the Government here are camping troops 
very near to where the Maoris were to assemble to delibe- 
rate on the action of the Government with regard to them. 

Tun Warmmate Prains. 
“(BY TELEGRAPH, FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
“ Otako, Tuesday, March 9th. 

„ More Presents or Foob.— Early this morning a num- 
ber of natives from Punehu, Motu’s settlement, came into 
cawp with presents of potatoes, melons, pig’ and geese, 
from Motu. A leading chief represented Motu, and in 
making the present said it was from Motu to the Govern- 
ment, to Colonel Roberts, Major Tuke, Captain Newell, and 
other rangatira with them. It was asign of peace. They 
were to eat it without fear; it would not choke them. Sub- 
sequently, Major Tuke had an interview with another of 
Motu's men, who pointed out where the constabulary could 
obtain firewood, and said that the Pakehas could go wherever 
they liked. Major Tuke considers the interview a very satis- 
factory one.” 

If A. C.“ would have us understand the Maoris are prac- 
tising the Christian Se of giving,I claim for them the 
observance of a still more important New Testament doc- 
trine, “ If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” &c. 

England for the last several years has been engaged by 
Ciplomacy in unsettling matters in the East of Europe. B 
her armies she has been removing her neighbours’ land- 
marks, and putting down one set of rulers and putting up 
others in Asia and Africa; but which of the newspapers ever 
recorded such an occurrence as a British army sending pre- 
sents of choice food to any of its enemies ? 

This week another tribe has been meeting at a place some 
eight miles from here, and my next cutting is from this 
morning’s paper in reference to it :—‘‘The speeches of the 
natives at the Parliament of Orakei yesterday were not of an 
important character, being chiefly counselling each other to 
obey the law and hold fast to the Gospel.” 

Three weeks ago [ went on a visit to a very large farmer in 
the Waikato district, who, in times past, had had a great 
deal to do with the natives. He told me several interesting 
anecdot+a, two of which I will record presently. He said I 
have suffered loss both in men and property from the natives, 
and at one time had my premises made a camp of; but, bad 
I observed their warnings, I need have lost nothing. They 
always proceed on the principle of never attacking without 
giving previous notice. I was to blame for not treating the 
warnings 1 got seriously. We have now notrcuble. It is 
some years now since | sent a fresh man from England to a 
solitary part of my property asa shepherd. Soon after arriv- 
ing at the house he was visited by a Maori woman, who spoke 
to him very earnestly, but he could not understand a word 
she said. She went away, and in half-an-hour a Maori man 
—— with a bag of potatoes on his shoulder. He deposited 
them inside the door and went away. This was repeated every 
week for six months, and not a farthing of payment would 
they take. A friend of my host’s purchased a plot of land from 
the Maoris—he had thirteen persons to settle with, and to 

y to each an equal proportion. The account was a little 
intricate, as there were some matters to take in on the other 
side. On a final adjustment, the purchaser made out he had 
£119, or thereabouts, to pay to each, and he wrote out 
thirteon cheques for that amount, aud the deeds were signed 
uud all handed over, Some hours after one of the men returned 
aud said,“ 1 think you have made a mistake.“ No,“ said 
the purchaser, I was very particular to take all into the 
account.” ‘ Will you look again,” said the Maori; there 
was £12 you ought to have deducted which, I think, you 
have omitted.” “Oh, yes,” he replied, “I deducted it, I 
well remember; the account is quite right, you can go 
away.” The Maori, however, begged he would refer to his 
notes; he did so, somewhat reluctantly, when he found, 
through some slip, he really had omitted to deduct £12 each. 
He said,. What shall Ido?“ The Maori said, “Take back 
thi cheque and give we another.“ But what about the 
others? “Oh, I will tell them,” he replied. The next 
morning every one of them appeared, and brought their 
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cheques to be exchanged. then, is the position of the 
Maori, as regards the I, after forty — contact 
a Does A. C.“ suggest any line of depar- 
ture 

The natives have grievances, but that is too long a ques- 
tion for this letter; but just think for a moment of upwards 
of 100 being arrested for trespass, d to the next island, 
and there kept in prison for nearly twelve months. Would 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn it this in England? And 
yet we are ambitious that this should be the England of 
the Pacific!”” A. C.“ says “it is useless preaching to the 
Maoris beyond your practice. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. M. 
Auckland, Good Friday, 1880. 


NOTES FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. } 
Sypnery, Marcu 24rn, 1880. 


Tue Government chariot drives triumphantly onward in 
its course. There has been a great danger of a complete 
block in the way, to which F shall presently more full 
refer; but, happily, the danger is for the present — 
Meanwhile, more progress is often made in a single night 
than has been e in past sessions in many weeks, and, 
happily, the progress is unquestionably made in the right 
direction. Indeed, since the passing of the Act for the 
abolition of State aid to religion, there has never been 80 
much done as recently for the cause of the freedom of 
religion and truth. 

The famous Education Bill of Sir Henry Parkes was 
introduced to the Upper House on the 9th inst., by the 
Vice-President of the Executive Committee, Sir John 
Robertson, it being a singular fact that this veteran states- 
man should be fathering a Bill of his old political antagonist. 
His able address was followed by a most carefully-prepared 
oration, delivered by the leading Romanist of the Council, 
Mr. Dalley. It was smart, fluent, and ably given, but made 
no impression. Then followed Professor Smith, of the 
University, who for twenty-seven years has been connected 
with the Council of Education, having been for the greater 
part of the time its president. His speech has been ably 
described as an oration delivered by a man at his own 
funeral. In due time the debate closed, the second reading 
being carried without division. 

The Church and School Lands Bill, referred to in my last, 
has come before the Lower House. First of all, Alexander 
Gordon, Esq., a barrister of bigh repute, and Chancellor of 
the Church of England Diocese, was heard at the bar 
of the House. His chief argument was that only Imperial 
legislation can disturb the present arrangements, as shown 
in the action of the British Parliament on the Canadian 
Clergy Reserve Bill. This was afterwards replied to that 
these reserves were originally granted by the British Par- 
liament, whereas the Church and School Lands graut came 
direct from the Crown; and home authorities have advised 
legislation on our own matter in the Colonial Parliament. 


Sir Henry Parkes made a telling speech on the Bill, referring | 


to recent applications from the Romanists to the fund for 


money to import sundry clerical personages, probably to | 


work in denominational schools. He moved that no more 
grants be issued from the estate, which consists of 279,348 
acres, and £184,196 in funds, for the support of churches, 
but that it be alone employed for the purposes of education. 
To the surprise of many, the Bill was read a second time, 
passed through committee, and read a third time, without a 
single division. 

The Government have also introduced, and are success- 
carrying through, a Tramway Bill. The experience 


we have had with the line laid down from Redfern Station 


— 


to the Exhibition makes us enthusiastic in our efforts to get 
rid of the rattling omnibuses, and connect all the suburbs 
with the city by tramways. 

Sir Henry Parkes bas also introduced a Bill to amend the 
Licensing Act, transferring the power from the magistrates 
to a central board, A Bill is also passing both Houses finally 
deciding on the Water and Sewage Scheme recommended by 
Mr. Clarke, the engineer sent for from England. Sir James 
Martin, the Chief Justice, has excited some controversy on 
this question by writing to the public papers advocating the 
earth-closet system. It is questionable whether this system 
would succeed in a great and growing city, admirable as it 
unquestionably is wherever adopted and carefully carried 
out. 

But the threatened deadlock has come through the Stamp 
Duties Bill. The Upper House agreed to the second read- 
ing, but amended a clause in committee. The Lower House 
resented the interference with a Money Bill, laid it aside, re- 
introduced it in its original state,and sent it back to the 
Council. The motion for the first reading in the Council 
was rejected by 17 to 14 votes. The assembly became furious 
at what they called a deliberate insult, and there has been 
much talking over the Constitution Act, but at present no 
definite remedy has been suggested. Opinion 1s very divided 
as to whether the Upper House has the power, either by Act 
or by precedent in the Lords, to amend a Money Bill. It 
appears now that the Bill is to be reintroduced in the Upper 

ouse, advantage being taken of the wording of the resolu- 
tion which threw it out, that it be not now read. The Govern- 
ment can ill afford to lose this Bill, as it is intended to fur- 
nish a large proportion of the revenue for the year. 


An important and — meeting has been held of the 
members of the Sydney School of Arts on the question of 
opening the institution on the Sabbath. There had been 
preliminary meetings, but this was understood to be the de- 
cisive one, and the question was to be settled by vole. None 
but members were admitted, and above 500 weie present. 
The side for opening the institution on Sundays was chiefly 
led by known secularist lecturers. The voters for keeping 
the rooms closed were in a majority of about 40. 

Since I last wrote, a veteran soldier of the Cross has passed 
to his rest—the Rev. Charles Hardie. 
man he gave himself up to mission work, was educated at 
furvey and Homerton, and, after ordination and marriage, 
he left, with the Rev. J 
aries and their wives, for the South Sea Islands in November, 
1835. He settled at Savii, in the Samoan group, where for 
many years he laboured with success, being in due time re- 
moved to Malua, to aid Dr. Turner in the Training Institu- 
tion. After twenty years of incessant toil he returned to 
England, and for three years was pastor of a church in 
Buckinghamshire. But circumstances led him to proceed 
to Sydney, where, in the midst of his devoted family, in ripe 
old age, be passed away to his heavenly reward. 


Some few of the courts in the Exhibition are being dis- 


When quite a young | 


| 


| 


liams and five other mission. | 


| mantled, but it is now definitely arranged that the building 


continue open until after Easter. 
Marca 25ru. 


Last evening the Stamp Bill was again brought before the 
Upper House. The second reading was agreed to, and the 
Council went into committee. Again the amendment was 
introduced, which aims to remove some ambiguity in the 
reading, and to clearly show that the Bill is not retrospec- 
tive. After an able debate, the amendment was again 
carried, the Council claiming the right to amend, though not 
initiate, Money Bills. What the Government will do re- 
mains to be seen. The public opinion is on the side of the 
Council. If the Premier will lay the Bill on one side, and 
reintroduce it with the Council amendment embodied, all 
will be well. But when some men get into power they have 
a tendency to obstinacy, which endangers everything. 


NOTES FROM VICTORIA. 
[BY AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


Arter the intense excitement of our late political contest, 
affairs have grown wonderfully calm, although there is a deep 
under-current of feeling existing which bodes ill for a long 
continuance of the present quiet. The new Ministers have 
been re-elected without opposition. The Liberals, who, 
though defeated, are by no means di ed, are reserving 
their — kor the meeting of the Assembly in May. 
The gene impression on hands is that the Service 
Cabinet will be a shortlived one, and that six months will 
see it relegated to what Carlyle calls “ the limbo of past 
events.” Since re-election all the leading Ministers have 
spoken, but they cannot be said to have any definite 
we. so far as can be gleaned from their utterances, 
or, with regard to the great questions at issue, 
they affect an air of mysterious reserve which would 
do credit to Beaconsfield himself. The truth is, the 
large promises they made when in Opposition are, now that 
the responsibilities of office are upon their shoulders, seen 
to be impossible of fulfilment, and they are striving to stave 
off the day of reckoning as long as possible, in the vain hope 
that some of the scores may be either forgotten or obliterated 
by new issues raised. But the Catholics, for instance, are 
scarcely likely to forget the pledges which secured the entire 
Catholic vote to the Conservatives, and grave difficulties are 
reported to have arisen in this quarter thus early. Sir John 
O’Shaunassy, the Catholic leader, is said to be mortally 
offended, because, in the distribution of portfolios, he was 
overlooked. And the Catholic organ does not hesitate to 
say that if the Service Government refuses to redeem the 
pledges given by their followers, the Conservatives will be 
served as were the Liberals —voted against by the Catholics 
en masse. The present Cabinet knows perfectly well, how- 
ever, that the day it makes a single concession to the 
Romanists in the matter of education will seal its fate, as 
it would that of any Ministry or politician, for there is 
one point that the people of Victoria are agreed upon by an 
overwhelming and ever-increasing majority—viz., that the 
Education Act, with its free, secular, and compulsory clauses, 
shall be maintained inviolate. 

Another disturbing element is the “Corner Party” 
(Anglicé, Adullamites). Even with the entire support of 
this party the Ministry would have a bare working majority 
in the House, and without it they are lost. And there are 
already indications t hat it will not be given. The two principal 
leaders of this party, Messrs. Munro and Carey, were igno- 
miniously defeated at the polls for betraying the Liberal 
cause. Still, each of the other six or seven members 
considered himself entitled to a seat in the newly- 
formed Cabinet. Only two of their number could 
be accommodated, and it is alleged by the disappointed 
that the least worthy were chosen, an opinion, by the 
way, largely shared by the country. This has occasioned 
soreness and heart-burnings which will, it is expected, be 
productive of results when Parliament meets. 


As to the causes which led to the defeat of the Liberal 
party, it is assumed by the Conservative press, and the 
opinion will doubtless be largely echoed by that of England, 
that a reaction has set in against Liberal principles. Asa 
close observer of events here, and without being a violent 
partisan, I failto see that this view can for one moment be 
substantiated. The Liberal vote polled was much larger 
than in 1877, when Mr. Berry was returned withan over- 
whelming majority of supporters, and this notwithstanding 
the defection of the Catholic party. The Conservative suc- 
cess is attributable to many causes. Among them may be 
mentioned the use, or, rather, abuse, of the system of 
plural voting, which was carried to an unprecedented extent. 
One man openly boasted that he had twenty-seven votes! 
Then orders were given “from tbe altar that all good 
Catholics must oppose the Liberal party, and there is ample 
evidence that thp “ orders ” were only too literally obeyed. 
The hatred shown towards Mr. Berry, too, by_ the Conser- 
vatives was something positively diabolic. At a semi- 
private political meeting I heard one of their number (and 
who is, I t to say,a member of a Con tional 
church), say that he “ would vote for the devil himself, 
were he but op to The same gentleman 
openly advoca bribery, if necessary, to accomplish the 
desired object of “defeating Berry.“ The squatters here, 
for some time past, have notoriously closed their pockets, and 
even suffered inconvenience by dismissing their employés, 
telling them contemptuously to “go to Berry for work.“ 
The same is largely true of mercantile houses in Mel- 
bourne, the heads of some of which threatened, some to 
dismiss their employés if they voted for Berry, others that 
they would reduce * or even close up altogether if he 
secured a majority. Then the late stagnation in trade was 
attributed to the “ Berry blight,” and assurances given the 
working men that were it but swept away a glorious time 
of prosperity would be assured. Is it any wonder that, with 


| all these oopositions to contend against, added to a system 


of organised misrepresentation and mud-throwing which it 
is impossible to describe, the Liberals of Victoria had to 
bend before a storm which assumed the dimensions of a hur- 
ricane ? 

However, the battle has been fought, the results are 
before the world, and the Liberal party loyally accept 
them, quietly biding their time. 

The Rev. J. Spavin, who recently arrived in Melbourne 
from the motherland, has engaged to supply the pulpit at 
Victoria Parade Church for three months. The churches 


at Kyneton and Maryborough, vacant by the translation of 
their late pastors to Brighton and Corlton, are still flocks 
without shepherds; nor can I learn that there is any pros- 
pect of an immediate settlement in either case. 


May 20, 1880. 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


— 


THE 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
ENGLAND & WALES. 


THE SECOND SESSION. 


Tut Second Session of the Union was held 
on Friday morning last at the Memoria 
Hall, Farringdon-street. At the time an- 
nounced for the commencement, the Chair- 
man of the Union, the Rev. Dr. Newth, had 


not arrived, and the Rev. Andrew Reed tem 


porarily presided. 
After the usual devotional se rvice, 


MUTUAL DISARMAMENT. 


Rev. A. HAxxar, in bringing up the report 
of the Reference Committee, said: You will 
remember that on Tuesday morning it was 
stated that our friend, Mr. Richard, had 
given notice of a motion in the House of 
Commons on the question of mutual national 
disarmament, and that he would be glad to 
be supported in his action by the opinion of 
this assembly and kindred bodies in different 
parts of the country. The question was re- 
mitted to the Reference Committee, and they 
recommend that the following resolution 
be adopted. I submit it in their name, and 
I have no doubt that with other business 
before us, and considering the plain nature 
of the issue presented, you will be able to 
receive it without discussion: — 


That the Assombly, without pronouncing an 
opinion on the —— of 1 oy" ad „ 
by some philanthropists, ily approves o 
the om A ee in favour of mutual national dis- 
armament with which the name of Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P., is so bonourably connected, and 
instructs the committee to support Mr. Richard 
by petition when, according to the notice given 
b Em, he brings the subjeot before the House 
of Commons. 

Rev. G. M. Murray seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Rev. A. Hawnar: I stated on Tuesday 
morning that I had received a letter from a 
delegation appointed by the General Council 
of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States of America. It is desirable, as a 
matter of courtesy and friendly feeling 
towards our brethren that this letter should 


be read: 


To the Congrejational Union of England and 
Wales, meeting in London, May, 1880. 


BELOVED AND Honovurep BRETHREN :— 
The National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States, at the third 
session heldin Detroit, in the State of Michigan, 
October, 1877, appointed the following delegates 
to your body: —Rev. Henry M. Scudder, D. D., 
of New York ; Rev. George F. Magoun, DD, 
of Iowa; Rev. Andrew L. Stone, D. D., of Cali- 
fornia; Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, of Conneoc- 
tiout; Deacon Lucius F. Mellen, of Massa- 
chusetts. The brethren here named, you will 
observe, live widely apart, more than two thon- 
sand miles separating the residence of one upon 
the Atlantic and that of another upon the 
Pacific. No one has been able to be present 
at your sessions, either annual or autumnal, 
during the term of their n A bye: la w 
of our National Council provides that The 
Council will welcome rr by inter- 
ange of delegates with the general Congrega- 
tional bodies of other lands, &c. Delegates will 
be appointed by the Council in the years of its 
sessions, and by the Provisional Committee in 
the intervening years. The Council meets once 
in three years; its next session is in the autumn 
of 1880. Weare not aware that any delegates 
have visited you by appointment of our Pro- 
visional Committee since 1877, or any 8 
at all since Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., 
LL. D., and the Hon. Henry P. ven (both 
lately deceased), met you by appointment of the 
Council at its session in New Haven, Conn., in 
1874, and we find no record of any from you since 
the Council was established in 1871, or, indeed, 
since a previous Council, organised somewhat 
differently, at Boston, in 1865. That the fraternal! 
intention of this correspondence may not now 
fail on our part weaddress to you this letter of 
Christian solicitation. A response from you in 
the autamn is h for. According to the 
last Year-book each, the Con tional 
churches of Great Britain and the United States 
number together a little over 8,600, with more 
than 7,000 ministers. The power of such an 

te of churches and ministers to main- 
tain and extend the kingdom of Christ among 


those, first of all, who speak the English to 1 


is very great. If a free Gospel with a Free 
Chure lity does not spread rapidly and 
vigupoualy through these lands and over the 
earth, some lack of service and loyalty must 
be found in us to whom it has descended from a 
common Puritan ancestry. Besides all that they 
do for multitudinous Christian objects at home, 
these two great sections of Co tiovaliam — 
substantially halves of one English speaking 
whole—expend about half-a-million of dollars 
each for foreign missions. In many of the dark 


places of the earth the missionaries of our 
American Board of Commissioners and those of | 


the London Missionary Society (some fifteen 
years its senior) greet and aid and sympathise 
thoroughly with each other. Your 


Missions and F men's Missions Aid Societies 


ne from us labour to save men from supersti- 
on and death by the side of those who have 
gone from yeas and wherever English influence 
and English piety are doing ing for the 
well-being of barbarian and heathen races, 
American Congregationalism delights to co- 
operate. We are about to enter together the 
dark continent, which English and American 
enterprise have recently explored. The recon- 
struction of your home missionary work on a 
national scale we have noticed with sympathy 
and hope. With us such an organisation, reach- 
ing out to the immense wilds whose fertility 
attracts millions of the indastrious poor, ante- 
dated by many years any attempt at a national 
fellowship and co-operation through the coancil 
or bodies meeting earlier on occasion. On the 
contrary, your Cong tional Union is far 
older than your Charch-Aid 
Missionary Society. It is, perhaps, due to 
the Nmvil institutions of the two countries, 
and the keener jealousy of centralisation among 
us, we have thus proceeded in opposite 
directions. On the other hand, we in America 
have always feit the more need of emphasisi 
ecclesiastical fellowship, have habitually ca 
for the interests of neighbouring churches 
through local councils, tempo in character, 
and have preferred the name Co ional- 
ist to “‘ Independent.’’ Let us hope that both 
in England and America we shall now hold to- 
gether in closer bonds of love and free 
ation the older and stronger churches of each 
— with the ＋ and less * 1 * 
strengthem throughout our ers the 
weak hands and the feeble knees. It would be 
impossible for American Congregationalists at 
any time, in sending their Christian greetings 
to the other branch of the same household of 
faith in what used to be here called the mother 
country,”’ to forget the s le with Chureh 
and State which our fathers left behind them, 
but which you have still on your hands. Nor 
at this time is it possible to forget the 
wider s le—of which that is now a part— 
with the spirit of Imperia lism and of selfishness 
toward weaker and less civilised races. We had 
our own dread and bloody conflict forced upon 
us with what is substantially the same spirit 
and are by no means through with it yet: an 
we rejoice with unutterable joy in all our vio- 
tories over it. They are victories for Christ. 
So is all the progress you make against the war 
spirit, intemperance and the liquor trade, igno- 
rance, and every form of social evil. ith 
special interest we watch what on are attempt- 
ing in respect to the higher collegiate and theo- 
logical education, and testify to oar sense 
of the paramonnt and inestimable importance of 
Chris institutions in the great conflict with 
infidelity, superstition, error, and ain. y we 
not be lacking to the cause of Christian | 
5 ou , peace 
God the Pather and our Jesus Christ, we 
are, honoured and beloved brethren, yours in the 
bonds of the Gospel, 
Hewry M. Scuppesr, 
Gro. F. Magoun, 
Anprew L. Stones, 
Avex. McKenzie, 
Lucius F. Mixx. 
U.. A., April, 1880. 
The Reference Committee recommend 
that you adopt the following resolution :— 


That the Assembly receives with lively satis- 
faction and thankiulness the frate letter 
addressed to it by the delegation appointed by 
the General Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States of America, and 
instructs the committee to propare and transmit 
in its name a suitable reply, and to take such 
steps as may seom fitted to promote mutual in- 
tercourse between the Congregational churches 
of the two countries. 


I propose that in thename of the Reference 


Committee. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


LAY PREACHERS. 
Rev. C. J. C. New, of Hastings, moved :— 


That the Assembly, having in view the dif- 
fioulty which is found in maintaining a settled 
pastorate in some of the smaller churches, and 
regarding it as desirable, where several small 
churches are locally near to each other, that 
two or three of them should be grouped under 
the care of one pastor, assisted by local 

reachers, and considering the need that exists 
— earnest preaching of the Gospel in outlying 
districts wuich pastors can rarely visit, strongly 
urges the the pastors and office-bearers of the 
churches, and the committees of County 
Associations, to do their atmost to enlist in the 
work of occasional or more stated preaching as 
large a number as possible of the more mature 
and intelligent members of the churches. 


He said: At the beginning of the year, in a 
series of letters in the Nonconformist and 
Independent on the subject of this resolution, it 
was shown that, as a denomination, we are not 
doing what we might in the matter of lay 
preaching. The number of our churches in 
England and Wales exceeds 2,800. Of these, 
less than 800 have preaching-stations con- 
nected with them, so that nearly three-fourths 
of the whole are apparently exerting no 
effort in this direction. But, even of the 
stations of the remaining fourth, a consider- 
able number—one-balf, it is supposed—are 
served by unsettled ministers, students, evan- 

elists, and laymen of other communions ; so 
that we cannot avoid the conviction of serious 


unkaithfulness in the ion of a tre- 
mendous power for good lying comparativel 
unused in our midst. t for the full 


and Home 


arkish | 
needed now, as the complement of this, is a 


exercise of this power that I plead this morn- 
ing. And — there was never a time 
when this plea could be urged with as much 
force as at present. In the Church Aid 
Scheme we have a more adequate fund pro- 
vided for home mission extension: what is 


to suggest that, in our present condition, we 
are not true to our ecclesiastical convictions. 
We believe the fundamental principle of our 
church order to be divine, and therefore in- 
cumbent. A good half of that principle 
affirms the sibility of the individual. 
Congregationalism, of all the isms, is the 
most emphatic protest against hierarchical 
pretension and position, and, this being so, it 
is surprising that in three-fourths of our 
churches the preaching of the Gospel is left 
entirely with professional ministers. Leading 
must, of necessity, be their work; but the 
churches contain private members of spiritual 
ability and experience and character, and not 
a few who, in addition, can lecture well on 
the current questions of the day, who are 
every way fitted for the occasional —— 
tion of Divine truth. Such probably forget 
that, if our church order brings — 
it no less brings responsibilities to 
every member; and it is difficult to 
see how they can be Congregational- 
ists from conviction, or, indeed, Congrega- 
tionalists at all, if they enjoy the one with- 
out fulfilling the other. Nor, indeed, are we 
true to our principles unless we do out ut- 
most to spread them. If they are Divine, we 
are bound to spread them far and wide; if 
they are not worth spreading, they are not 
worth holding. It is true we do not exist to 
mote our distinctive ecclesiastical views. 
hrist sent us not to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel; but we believe our form of church 
life more calculated than any other to 
extend that — ee to — up a free, 
intelligent, comprehensive, manly piety. W 
only care for Congregationalism as an - 
ment, but we care for it greatly when we be- 
lieve it to be the best instrument for advanc. 
the ki mot our Lord. With sucha 
ief, the that Congregationalism in- 
creases more slowly than almost any other 
form of church life cannot but be to us a 
matter of considerable concern ; and that this 
is a fact, we gather from the statement that 
during the last thirteen years in London, whilst 
the Epi have increased 13 per cent., 
and the Roman Catholics 28 cent., and 
the Methodists 32 per cent., the Congrega- 
tionalists have increased but 5 per cent. 
Any means, therefore, which are likely to 
prevent a continuance of this comparative de- 
cline cannot but become to us a matter 
of deep interest, not to say of u t duty. 
It is manifest that the increase of lay preach- 
ing is sucha means. The letters to which I 
have referred show that eighty 8 ago the 
two Congregational bodies provided for nearly 
2¢ times as 14 as the Methodist 
bodies, whilst y they make provision 
for one-third less, and the question is asked 
whether the numerical successus of Methodism 
are not chiefly due to the large employment 
of lay preachers. There are few who would not 
answer in the affirmative. A church which 
has secured 16,000 preaching places in the 
land, and supplemented its 3,600 ordained 
ministers with no less than 385,000 lay 
preachers, cannot help growing rapidly, and 
the fact enforces the consideration that, if 
our church principles are to spread as they 
ought, we must more largely adopt a similar 
method. (Applause.) But it is a yet higher 
a that only thus = sd fulfil our 
~ in the evangelisation 0 * 
The church is an evangelistic agency. ur 
commission is to “ Go into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” We 
are to go to them. If we are satisfied with 
preaching to those who come to us, if we 
remit to other sections of the church the 
task of carrying the truth to the outlyi 
masses, we are wrong ourselves an 
them, and the world, and our Lord. We all 
honour the brethren to whose noble work our 
rural population has been chiefly indebted for 
the maintenance am them of the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” but the need is 
= than they can supply, and it cannot 
right that we, h g the same 
commission, should let them exceed us 
in its fulfilment. In our towns it is 
constantly asked, How can the 
reach the masses of the people? In our 
country districts, the darkness of many parte 
of which can only be known to those who see 
it, we hear — sa ine * A not the 
larger employment preachers the 
natural answer to this? Tn the House of 
Commons Mr. Bright affirmed that there are 
2,000 villages in England in which religious 
liberty is unknown. Have we, asa body, no 
more urgent mission to these than two-thirds 
of our churches seem to have thought? How, 
whilst we remain thus, are we inheritors of 
His spirit and servants of His will who, when 
He saw the multitudes that they fainted, 
and were scattered abroad as sheep having no 
shepherd,” was “ moved with compassion on 
them,” and said unto His disciples, ‘‘ Pray 
ye the Lord of the harvest that He will thrust 
forth labourers.“ But I would further sub- 
mit that only in some such way as this shall 
we meet the difficulties connected with our 
village work. How, with our slender re- 
sources, can we cover the nd which falls 
to us? how avoid the multiplication of weak 
churches ? how lessen the number of ill-paid 
and discourteously-used ministers? These 
difticulties—at least with regard to churches 
which have yet to be established—may 
be met, to a great extent, by the grouping 
of several under one pastor, who shall preach 


' 


to each on successive Sundays. This would 


directly contribute to our operations at home more adequate instrumentality by which that afford opportunity for better, because fewer, 


andabroad. In Papal lands these who have 


extension may be effected, 


I would venture ' sermons; the pastor would be more truly 


„ because less tly seen— 
D 
an income from all; whilst the 


by recei 
deste would be stronger with the strength 
which comes from union. But the hindrance 
to grouping is in the paucity of lay preachers 
to wy those pulpits of the circuit from 
which, in his turn, the minister is absent. If 
grouping is to be adopted, our number of lay 
reachers must be greatly reinforced. (Hear, 
ae We would respectfully urge the need 
of this on our county unions for their evan- 
gelistic work. We are familiar with a charch 
which employed an evangelist to work in one 
village, at an income of £380. His successor 
receives £100, and is supplied with a horse 
and conveyance; but he has the care of four vil- 
lage chapels, widely distant, and covers at least 
six times the ground, without any diminution 
of efficiency. We believe that by this plan 
our resources would much further, better 
men would be secured, larger areas would be 
ev lised, and more efficient work obtained. 
But this can only be done by the aid of lay 
preachers. The church to which I refer 
sustains its evangelist bya band of twenty-five 
helpers, who work with him according to plan. 
To this we may add that larger effort in this 
direction could not fail of a beneficial effect 
on the churches themselves. We venture 
to think there is room for “a new missionary 
enthusiasm,” and that no mission is more 
likely to create this than such as we plead for 
now, in which not only the gifts, but the 
nal work, of our members—and that the 
work of our best members—will be 
uired, work which would reveal unsuspected 
and unlimited necessities, open up new 
nd, and grow under their own eyes. 
here are churches languishing for something 
to do; prayer-meetings languishing for 
something to pray about; there is 
interest in church matters languishing for 
want of something interesting; piety languish - 
ing because ite best powers are not summoned 
= way — yn + ~ ear emg oe 
ap y preaching is no panacea, but 
it would surely be a restoring and elevating 
influence. The statement of Andrew Fuller 


that his church was once from 
spiritual indifference which gave him great 
and raised to a high degree of 


spiritual fervour, by seal for foreign mission 
which was then seemed n it, 
iteelf here, not for ourselves, but for our ; 
and our Lord's world, would we undertake 
the work; but that work would most surely 
its benediction on our own heads, 
blessing him that gives and him that takes. 
In closing, we may say that we are not un- 
mindful of the difficulties which suggest 
themselves in connection with this subject. 
For instance, there is, no doubt, a fearon the 
part of some of an increase of what is al 
regarded as over-organisation. But it 
surprising how little organisation is really 
necessary. If the work be remitted to county 
unions or committees of united charches, or 
if some large thing is devised, much machi- 
nery may be the result—and we are far from 
advocating this ; but if each church will make 
its own effort, and not despise the day of 
small things as a commencement, little 
more is needed than the discovery of a desti- 
tute district and a quiet arrangement with 
a few suitable workers, and if the work be 


permitted to grow naturally, what o isn- 
tion is n will row with it in like 
manner. (Applause. ere is a practical 
difficulty in fact the best helpers in 


most of our churches are already engaged in 
other branches of work, and no new enterprise 
must interfere with the efficiency of means 
already blessed of God. But even where 
most is being done, there will probably be 
some on whom, for this effort, the church 
may fairly lay holy hands. If we will be 
content with small things, great not being 
possible, something, at least, may be accom- 
plished, if only the maintenance of a Sabbath 
evening service in a cutta Few churches 
are so burdened already that they could not 
— that. Another difficulty presents 
in the lack on the part of. many lay 
brethren of the preparation for this 
work, for nothing is more essential than that 
r= | men of proved fitness should be entrusted 
with this mission. The churches should know 
whom they thus employ, that they are worth 
to teach and apt to teach, and that they will 
teach the 1, that thus they may send them 
forth with their prayersand confidence. With 
Moses we cry, “ Would God that all the 


| 


; 
; 


Lord’s le were prophets; but onl 

when, with him, we nad, Wand that the —. 
would put His Spirit upon them — the fruits 
of the Spirit first, but the gifts of the Spirit 
as well. This difficulty, however, may be met 
in great measure by a class for such instruc. 
tion as may be desirable. ‘ (Hear, hear.) But 
there are few difficulties which will not dis- 
appear when the work is begun. Six years 
ago the church to which I belong had no out- 
station connected with it. A few young men 
in the yom gee desiring to do something 
for the ru —— sought a village 
where the preaching of the Gospel was 
needed, and in a humble way commenced 
Sunday evening services on the green. These 
were so far successful that for the ensuing 
winter they were continued in afarm building 
rented for the purpose, which has now given 
place to a chapel, well filled with attentive 
worshippers. eir zeal being fairly aroused 
they sought another opening, and, in time 
another, and then another, till now, within a 
radius of fifteen miles, we have uo less than 
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ix established — places, with a 
seventh about to be commenced— (applause) 
—sustained by s band of twenty-five devoted 
workers. At one of those, a few days since, 
I received seven into church fellow- 
ship, and next week I have four to propose at 
another. I venture to mention this only as 
a proof that the effort for which I plead may 
be successfully made by churches which have 
nospecial advantages. Ouronly example, how- 
ever, is that of Him whose example is at once 
our obligation and inspiration, and of whom 
it is written, ‘‘And Jesus went a all the 
vi teaching.” (Applause. 

MoT. MiInsHALL, deacon of the church 
at Oswestry, in seconding the resolution, 
said: There is 3 ng — for ear- 
nest preaching of the Gospel in out- 
lying districts, and of suitable lay help in 
meeting that need. There must be preach- 
ing, it must be earnest, and it must be the 
le, especially in 


districts, are 


any preaching at all, the lack of it often pro- 
ducing carelessness respecting it, and even 
hatred i it. The Gospel preached, 
and the pel lived in their hearing, and 
before their eyes, is their crying need. The 
resolution intimates that these outlying 
districts can rarely be visited by pastors, 
which must be manifest to us all, but I have 
a strong conviction that the enlaryed interest 
now being taken in this matter, will incline 
and some to revise their 
beliefs as to the possibilities of the case. 
“Occasional, or more stated preaching” is 
referred to. I would rather have occasional 
preaching than none at all, but I expect meagre 
results unless the services are as frequent 
and certain in these districts as in the towns. 
All this points to the necessity for multi- 
plying the number of lay preachers a hundred- 
old. But the resolution speaks of mature 
and in t lay preachers. Wise words! 
The extended education and increased 
thoughtfulness of even our rural population 
will cause them to be repelled by preachers 
who are neither educated nor intelligent. I 
re because I 
am quite aware (and than for it) that 
many earnest, warm-hearted, Christ-like, 
plain, uneducated men are doing, and will for 
along time yet do, a work among simple- 
hearted, plain like themselves, which 
more educated or refined hers would 
failtodo. (Hear, hear.) But as education 
advances all round,this will be less and less the 
case. We must, then, have more matured and 


intelligent lay hers ; but where and how 
are we to getthem? One step towards it 
will be the creation in the mi of all our 


ministers, and private church mem- 
bers, of a solemn, vivid, abiding conviction 
that isolated y is not acrip- 
tural Independency; that every church 
should be a missionary church, with outlying 
stations, so far as possible, that 
ev member should imbibe and cherish a 
missionary 1 and exercise the gifts they 
possess ; and that in so far as any church or 
member selfishly or indolently looks only 
u their own things, and not upon the 
of others,—in that degree will there 
be the absence of satisfactory evidence 
of that church bei moulded after the 
— — model, or of that member being a 
nt follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
What and where would Methodism have been 
to-day but for the universal and o ic 
existence of lay preaching? Don’t tell me 
that the mission of Methodism is to the 
masses, and that of Independency to the 
middle class. I don’t believe it in the exclusive 
sense intended. Re own experience dis- 
proves it. But if I believed that Independency 
precluded our making general and systematic 
R the preaching of the Gospel to 
1. the illiterate, and outcast souls, I 
wo abandon Independency at once as 
a mean, inglorious, unscriptural system. 
tndpenea 1 — is not * Our 
cy, ts freedom m ex- 
— 14 us to do good of 

kind to “all sorts and conditions of men; 
and our ability is the measure of our respon- 
sibility. I look at the Saviour’s great com- 
mission, “Go ye into all the world and 
reach the Gospel to every creature ;” and I 
it was addressed not to apostles only, but 
to all His disciples. But all cannot be 
preachers in the ordinary sense. Yet many 
who doubt their vocation as preachers of the 
Gospel in sermons, — satisfy themselves 

b , eg » meditation, aided b 
t poe teeny t this vocation is, indeed, 
theirs, and that they are called of the Lord 
to fulfil it. I have said that Christ's com- 
mission was addressed to all Christians, and 
Philip the deacon so understood it, for he 
went down to Samaria and preached Christ 
unto them. The Spirit of God endorsed his 
action, and wonders of grace were the result, 
causing “great joy in that city.” I claim 
no equality with Philip, except that I am a 
preaching” deacon like himself. (Laughter 
and applause.) Some of my ministerial 
friends here will, perhaps, be shocked when 
I say that I not only preach the Gospel, but 
sometimes administer the ordinance of 
baptism and preside at the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, when the services of ro regular 
minister can be obtained—(applause)—which 
in vi stations must often be the case. If 
you chide me for so doing, I take shelter 
under the wing of Philip the deacon, who 
not only preached to the Ethiopian eunuch, 


but baptised him, instead of or 
even advising him, to wait until he could 
meet with Peter, James, or John, or some 
other apostle. (Applause.) With regard to 
the matter of lay-preaching I am no mere 
theorist. I can testify to its necessity and 
utility from a long and varied experience. 
mn yg ff years 
and ten, I have been a lay preacher for 
between thirty and forty years. (Applause. ) 
I have had exceptional opportunities of 
noting the crying need of the Gospel in our 
rural districts, and the abundant blessings 
that have accrued from the labours of lay 
chers, not merely among the Methodist 

ies, but in our own church and many 

— stations. Time does not permit, or l 
could interest you deeply by particular cases. 
I belong to a church whose traditions are 
full of the element of lay preaching, fostered 
by the example and encouragement of mini- 
ster after minister, resulting in the conversion 
of many souls, the establishment of many 
churches and village stations, and having a 
reflex influence of good upon the parent 
church. The preaching in the rural dis- 
tricts around us even seventy years ago by 
our ministers and lay preachers is bearing 
fruit in our church and elsewhere to this day. 
I live in a county of small towns, small 
es, and hamlets, and scattered rural 
populations. Settled ministers close to all 
of them there cannot be, but at reasonable 
intervals of distance there ought to be such, 
who, with the aid of lay preachers, might 
bring the Gospel very near toall. But the 
question recurs, How are we to obtain and 
qualify the hundredfold more of such lay 
reachers whom we want to do this work? 
his is one way. Every Christian church 
should be a college, of which the pastor 
should be the princi (Applause.) His 
aim should be as much to raise up and help 
to qualify others to preach the Gospel as to 
preach it himself. Butin our churches and 
ministers we have the colleges and the tutors 
close to all the men. If all our churches 
and ministers did but consider the college 
for the pre ion of preachers as much 
an institution of the church as the Sun- 
day-school for the education of the young, 
and if our intelligent and educated and 
well-to-do laymen would but look their 
duty in the face, we should have no 
lack of mature and intelligent lay preachers. 
We have in connection with our church three 
village stations, and there are within a few 
miles of us seven or eight churches which 
we moro or less helped to establish, which 
could not have been established without lay 
reaching, and must cease to exist except 
or the preaching they have, being almost 
exclusively by laymen. But they need pas- 
toral visitation and care, as well as preach- 
ing. What a blessing it would be if these 
could be grouped two or three together 
under one pastorate. But to accomplish this 
there must be a supply of fitting men 
as winisters, and a moderate stipend for 
their maintenance, together with some pecu- 
niary assistance to some lay preachers with 
narrow means. But I am persuaded that if 
all our churches and their individual mem- 
bers can be brought to look at the matter 
intelligently, earnestly, and asin the sight 
of , neither the men nor the money will 
be lacking. 
sters are id of encouraging lay preachers, 
and are even jealous of them. I know no- 
thing personally of this feeling—(applause) 
—but if it exists it is no new thing. 
Moses’s young friend and deacon Joshua 
was very jealous for the honour and office of 
his Master, and ran till he seemed out of 
breath to tell him that two lay preachers, 


Eldad and Medad, were actually preaching | 


I have heard that some mini- 


in the camp, and he wanted Moses to shut | 


their mouths. But Moses was not jealous, 
as Mr. New has told us. He longed 
that there should be as many local 
preachers as there were godly men in the 
church, or at least as many as the Lord 
should endow with the n spirit and 
qualifications. The right hand of the la 
her is weakened unless he has the confi- 
,and approval, and kindly encourage- 
ment of his minister and church ; and the left 
hand, if not the right, of both the minister 
and the church is weakened if they frown 
upon, or look askance at, or fail to prompt 
and encou the lay preacher. (Applause.) 
Our county (Shropshire), like many others, is 
studded with State churches, and abounds 
in clergymen who are most assiduous 
in visitation, and who, by this and other 
more tangible means, largely succeed 
in preventing the attendance of the 
ple on Nonconformist worship, while 
ailing, in many cases, to gather them into 
their own. In the outlying districts it is but 
too manifest that great numbers are in the 
far country of alienation, sin, and sorrow, 
their condition, if not their conscious need, 
crying out, No man careth for our souls.“ 
The Gospel of the grace of God, through a 
crucified Redeemer, preached simply, intelli- 
gently, earnestly, is the only accredited 
means of reaching them, and this Gospel is 
given to us to preach. Our eyes are now open 
to the necessities of the case, and the true 
way to meet them. The call to us is clear 
and clarionlike, and if we fail to listen and 
respond we may expect to hear the Master's 
voice, saying, “Congregationalism has read 
My commission, but has not done its part 
towards fulfilling it; curse ye, Congre- 
to the 


gationalism, for it has not come 


help of the Lord against the mighty.“ And 
if the merciful Christ should curse, then, like 
the barren fig-tree, Co tionalism will 
wither away—which may forbid! (Loud 
applause.) 

v. J. Hart, of Guildford: I should like to 
supplement the very interesting statements 
which have been b ht before us this morn- 
ing, and I do eo simply with the view of giving 
the brethren to understand that this is a wor 
which is rapidly extending in connection with 
cur Congregational churches, and it is doing 
a good work in West Surrey, aided and regu- 
lated to some extent by the efforts of our 
Surrey County Union. If I may be permitted 
I will just make a few statements confirmatory 


of the 1 that have been already 


made. e grouping of village stations into 
one church confederacy or the affiliation of 
those stations with some self — 
church is a work of considerable difficulty an 

requires no small measure of pastoral care- 
fulness. The difficulty arises from our inde- 
pendency ; or perhaps I ought to say th 

abuse of our Independency too much Indepeif- 
dency and too little common sense. 
really possible to have too much of a good 
thing, and too much Independency,to say the 
least of it, is a very questionable ; one 
thing is certain it becomes, as the Church-Aid 
Society knows, a very costly thing ; but there 
is this consolation, in the costliness of 
extreme Independency the cure may be found. 
Where a church creates mission stations no 
difficulty should be found in their affiliation 
with the church that brings them into exist- 
ence: but where stations have existed in the 
form of separate churches—with tors of 
their own and all the privileges and rights of 
an Independent church—save the 2 
of paying its own debts—greater difficulty 
is Bm tor Mor] The disestablishment of any 
church, whether Episcopal or Presbyterian 
—as the Liberation Society knows, and as 
Liberal political Governments know—is a 
work of slow p ; but I almost imagine 
that the disestablishment of the Indepen- 
dency of some of our Independent churches 
is no less difficult ; and this probably will be 
part of the work belonging to the executive 
of our Church-Aid Society, in conjunction 
with the committees of our county Unions; 
and as they hold the control of the grants of 
money which are given in aid of these weak In- 
dependent churches, the work of disestablish- 
ment becomes comparatively possible and easy. 
I do not say that all Independent [churches 
can be made self-sustaining, or equal to all 
the liabilities of a respectable pastoral min- 
istry, but a special aim should be to reach 
such a standard where it is fairly feasible. 
It might be a good public service rendered to 
the Independent body if the executive of our 
church-aid scheme or some ecclesiastical 
authority among us could be induced to issue 
a small tract defining an Independent church, 
or what its essential characteristics must be. 
Independent churches in England and Wales 
considerably diverge from each other, I do 
not say in doctrine, or general usages, but 
numerically, and in monetary ability, and I 
should like to ask some authority in our 
ranks questions like these: Is it essential 
to an Independent church that its entire 
membership should regularly assemble in one 
building for Christian pu P Is it es- 
sential to an Independent church consisting 
of twenty members, less or more, with a cor- 
responding general congregation, to have a 
salaried pastor for whose support the 
church is able to raise some 7s. 6d. a 
week, or at the rate of £20 a year? And 
to maintain this manner of Independency 
is it a proper thing and a Christian thin 

that other Independent churches should 
annually contribute a supplementary grant 
of, say, £50 in aid of this ministry, not in order 


to make the minister socially respectable, but 
simply to preserve him from the necessity of 


an application to the Board of Guardians? 
(Laughter.) This must strike one as a very 
beggarly order of ministry, and at the same 
time as a very costly order. I do not assert 
that such a style of Independency ought not 
to exist. There may be circumstances in 
which the application of public money to the 
amount suggested may be a Christian duty 
and a wise economy, but the instances ought 
to be of a special and exceptional character. 
The case sup may be extreme. That is 
granted ; but I am not sure that the supposed 
case is not equalled in more than one instance. 
I am simply asking the question, Is this order 
of things necessary to the maintenance of 
Independency ? Suppose an attempt is made 
to alter this order of things, is that attempt 
an interference with our principles as Inde- 
pendents, and if it be interference is it right 
and Christian? A fourth question is impor- 
tant—viz., Does Independency mean the right 
of one person, a strong-willed person, a 
socially ambitious person, a person who does 
not concede to others what he claims for 
himself, a person whose name may be called 
Diotrephes,“ who has the domincering spirit 
of Diotrephes, who is without sensitiveness to 
the feelings of others, as Diotrephes was—is 
it right for such an one to exercise the func- 
tions of his strong will over other wills— 
more Christian it may be, but less asser- 


tive than this man’s will—secure a follow. | 


ing, split up a church just able to maintain 
itself in respectability, and institute in- 
steal two rival weak churches, with a 


legacy of bad feeling which generations 


will not be able to forget, and thereby | appears from published 


Itseems”* 


religion among the English 


churches where only one respectable church 
ought to have existence? Is this order of 
things in harmony with a legitimate Inde- 
pendencey? or is it competent for some 
other y tointerfere in a case of this kind? 
and who are the parties to do it? Is there 
such a thing as a confederated Independency 
—a united Independency—or what may be 
called a district Independent church, con- 
sisting of any number of preaching stations 
all joined with one common centre, in the 
same town it may be, but at different points 
of the town; or within a circumference of 
say six miles, less or more,in the rural district 
around—is an order of things like this con- 


sistent with an orthodox Independency, or 


is the essential principle of Independency 
violated? May the members of an Indepen- 
dent church assemble for worship in dif- 
ferent places, in different buildings, in 
cottages, in hired rooms, in reconstructed 
barns or workshops, in chapels, or on village 
commons, or under the shadowing foliage of 
stately trees when the weather is favourable 
—may all this be done by one church, 
and still be orthodox in its Independency ? 
Such a church may require more than a 
pastor, it may require two such miniscers, 
not equal in all respects, one gifted after this 
manner, another gifted after another manner, 
but lovingly united in one Christian partner- 
ship, and subordinated in all things to the 
mastership of one Lord. Such an order of 
things involves a necessity of varied minis- 
tries, as varied as existed in the days of the 
apostles, which have in many instances be. 
come completely obsolete in connection with 
the general action of our Independency. As 
an illustration of the fact I may be permitted 
just to quote a few statistics from the last re- 
port issued by the church with which I am assc- 
ciated. We have been engaged in this work for 
the last twelve or fifteen years, and I find 
that about ninety persons worshipping at the 
several stations are members of the Guild- 
ford church. Week evening, cottage, and 
temperance meetings are held according to 
announcement made on the previous Sunday. 
We have a station at a place called Tangley, 
three miles distant from the parent — 
where there is a morning attendance of about 
120; another station at Cart Bridge, five 
miles off, where there is a morning atten- 
dance of 140, and 180 in the evening; 
another at Shamley-green, five miles off, 
where there is an evening attendance of 
sixty; another at Ryde’s-hill, two miles off, 
with an attendance of seventy; another at 
Blackheath, about three miles off, with an 
attendance of twenty ; another at Normandy, 
five and a half miles off, with an attendance 
of sixty ; another at Merrow, with an attend- 
ance of fifty ; another at The Mount, with an 
attendance of seventy; another at Sutton, 
with an attendance of thirty; another at 
Perry-hill, with an attendance of thirty ; 
another at Compton, with an attendance of 
twenty-five ; and another at Littleton, with 
an attendance of forty. We have Sunday. 
schools at five stations, with an aggregate of 
450 children. The adult congregation alto- 
gether amounts to 755. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Rev. Dr. Newru (who had arrived during 
the discussion and taken the chair) said as 
the Tuesday meeting was held at West- 
minster, he, acting on the principle of Go 
not from house to house,” had gone there 
again, under the impression that the meeting 
would be held there. (Laughter.) As chair- 
man of the Union he had been presented 
with a handsome copy of Dr. Waddington’s 
History of Congregationalism,” extending 
over the last thirty years, and he took this 
opportunity of calling attention to the i 
laborious and self-sacrificing work whic 
Dr. Waddington had cairied on for some 
years past. e had met with but scant en- 
couragement, and it would be but an act of 
justice and kindness to do whatever in them 

y to induce others to purchase the remain- 
ing stock of that and the preceding volumes. 


THE SUNDAY-8CHOOL CENTENARY. 


Rev. Joun Hutcuison, of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, moved the following resolution :— 


That the assembly cordially sympathises with 
those who are s lly engaged in celebrating 
the centenary of Sunday-schools; and it devoutly 
thanks God for the great service which Sunday- 
schools have rendered in promoting kuowledge 
and religion among the English people ; and that 
it earnestly ho that the centena:y celebra- 
tions will have the effect of moving the Churches 
of all denominations to extend the Sanday- 
school system to adapt it to the changes which 
have recently taken place in regard to elemen- 
tary education, and to engage in its service a 
larger number of the members of the Churches 
who are qualified by their age and culture to teach 
others. 


He said :—There can be no doubt at all that 
this resolution will meet with hearty accept- 
ance from the ministers and delegates of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
And yet, sir, there is some danger lest on 
this very account the subject should not 
receive that careful and earnest consideration 
which its importance really demands. About 
its principal assertion there cannot possibly 
be two opinions. There can be no doubt at 


all that Sunday-schools have rendered great 
service in promoting both knowledge and 
people. It 


statistics that 


necessitate the sustenance of two weak millions of children and young persons 
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ther together from week to week, that 
hundreds and thousands of teachers are 
e in their instruction, that thou- 
sands of members are added to our churches 
from {the Sunday-school, and that where 
Sunday-schools have not Christianised they 
have enlightened and civilised multitudes of 
our fellow-countrymen. But statistics by no 
means convey an adequate idea of the great- 
ness and deur of this work. There was an 
item of information in that admirable report of 
the Church-Aid and Home Missionary Society 
that struck me as being of special interest—a 
report that I am sorry so few of the delegates 
listened to—(hear, hear)—a report that was 
fitted to stir every one of us in the great work 
in which we are engaged. That item was 
that in the aid-receiving churches of the 
country during the past year about £4,000 
was expended in the maintenance of the Sun- 
day-schools connected with those aided 
churches. We are extremely careful to pre- 
sent statistics of our poverty; we have no 
general statistics as to what is expended by 
our churches that do not receive aid, but if 
connected with these comparatively small 
societies in humble circumstances there was 
this large amount laid out, we may gather 
some idea of the sum expended among our 
churches in carrying on Sunday-school work 
But even facts connected with the money 
spent on our buildings and with the ma - 
ment of these institutions,—and statistics 
would serve no real purpose here because, on 
the one hand, they would fail to convey any 
just idea of the greatness of the work, and, on 
the other hand, there is no need to bri 
arguments to convince us of what we are 
already really convinced of—that the Sun- 
day-school system has proved itself 
an immense advan in spreading 
abroad religion and knowledge amongst 
our people,—it would be impossible to con- 
ceive ladequately the state in which we 
should be socially and morally and politically, 
but for the great power for good which has 
been exerted by these societies. It is not only 
that our Christian churches have been 
increased in numbers by them and euriche d 
in their religious life; our individual, our 
social, our very political life has been uplifted, 
purified, and sweetened through the existence 
of Sunday-schools. And this resolution very 
justly declares that we sympathise with those 
who are directly engaged in celebrating the 
centenary of these schools. We rejoice with 
them in the origin and history in the present 
lace and r= of the Sunday-school system 
the land. Those who are e in this 
work will, by-and-by, I have no doubt, have 
plenty of critics, plenty who are ready to play 
the part of candid friends, and tell them of 
what they think about the Sunday-school 
system. They will have all the writers of 
the daily and weekly press, and our magazines 
and reviews giving them their views on the 
subject, and very likely some of our great 
thinkers and philosophers will condescend to 
take notice of them, and in the absence of 
= correct information upon the subject they 
will no doubt draw upon their inner con- 
sciousness to describe the Sunday.school 
system—a very advantageous method in some 
ts, because it is one that enables a man 
to dispense with all reference to facts and to 
history. (Laughter.) But amid all the 
fierce criticism that will be let in 
upon the Sunday-school system during 
this centenary celebration, let us as servants 
of Jesus Christ sympathise with these men 
who are engaged directly in carrying out the 
arrangements for this celebration, and show 
them that we are one with them in our 
appreciation of the great services which 
Sunday-schools have rendered, and also one 
with them in trying to turn the occasion to 
very great and special advantage. For it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this 
celebration is to be merely an occasion for 
mutual congratulation or mutual admiration 
of each other on the part of the friends of the 
Sunday-school system. Nothing could be 
more deplorable than that it should be of 
this nature, and therefore, the resolution 
points in the right direction when it makes 
this assembly say that it Hopes that the 
centenafy celebrations will have the effect 
of moving the churches of all denominations 
to an effort to extend the Sunday-school 
system.” We are to look back, then, not 
to congratulate ourselves merely upon what 
has been done, or to suppose that everything 
has been done that the most eager friends of 
Sunday-schools have desired; but we are 
to look back that, by tracing the origin and 
history of the institution, we may make our- 
selves more enlightened, more resolved, and 
better equipped for carrying on this work in 
the time to come. In going back to the 
origin of this institution with our knowledge 
of what has been achieved we may make our- 
eelves wiser, more intelligent, more devoted 
in promoting the interest of the Sunday- 
school system throughout the length and 
breadth of the land in the time to come. 
I will not stay to argue whether, as was 
said the other day by a dignitary of the 
Church of England, Cain and Abel were 
the first Sunday-school scholars, and 
Adam and Eve the first Sunday-school 
teachers, or whether a certain Cardinal 
is to be regarded as the author of this 
system. At any rate, it must have delighted 
the heart of any man who has happened to 
be in the Cathedral of Milan on a Sunday 
afternoon, and seen the aisles of the great 
building marked off into little squares with 


curtains, and inside each square a group of 
persons of various ages receiving instruction 
in secular knowledge, and after that an 
earnest and hearty exhortation in regard to 
moral and religious things. But very little 
extension from the great cardinal’s effort has 
been the result in Italy, and it would be 
absurd to talk of an institution which is 
mainly supported by unofficial persons, and 
inspirited by their noble ambition to serve 
Christ, as havi its origin in one that is 
wholly controlled and directed by priestly 
authority. We will not dispute either whether 
the Americans were before Mr. Raikes in the 
field of this enterprise, or whether the Scotch, 
who always wish to be first in everything, 
were really first. (Laughter.) It was w 
known that Welsh was the language of the 
— of Eden— (laughter) —and our Welsh 
riends claim to be the — ey i of Sunday- 
sthools. The plain, b fact is this, that 
the seed sown by Mr. Raikes was the first 
to bear fruit and to be reproductive. (A 
plause.) No time could have been less likely 
to originate an institution of such a per- 
manent existence and value in aes 
the well-being of religion and humanity. 
At that time men’s thoughts were occupied 
with the great events of the American War, 
and the first mutterings of the French Revo- 
lution were being heard. Education was 
entirely neglected throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Excepting a few charity 
schools for the poor, and a few richly-endowed 
echools for the wealthy, nothing was done for 
the instruction of the people. Dog-fighting, 
cock-fighting, bull-baiting, pugilistic encoun- 
ters, were freel 125 in, and Sunday 
was the chief day for these sports, as they 
were called. Well may we, therefore, join 
with these friends in thanking God, that in a 
time so dark, and amidst opposition of the 
fiercest kind—opposition from the clergy, 
from political and literary authorities, when 
they were told that all order would be upset, 
that every heresy would be taught, that fami- 
lies — he divided, that parents would lose 
all control over their children, and that the 
clergy would no longer be the authoritative 
teachers of the people—ami all these forms 
of opposition Mr. Raikes and the Rev. Thomas 
Stock, of Gloucester, had the foresight and the 
earnestness to found this institution, whose 
hundredth year of existence we celebrate. 
It is to us a great inheritance come down for 
the good of us and our children. There is 
not a thinker of the past but has thought for 
us, not a poet but has sung for us, not a patriot 
who has suffered and died for his country but 
has fought and bled for us, and those men 
who put their hands to this work have 
transmitted to us an institution which we are 
bound to regard as one of our most precious 
inheritances, to do what we can to improve 
it, and to hand it on unimpaired in fullest 
energy and power to our children who shall 
come after us. (Applause.) This resolution 
refers to the changes which have taken place 
in elementary education in the country, and 
asks that the Sunday-school system shall not 
only be extended, but be specially — to 
these changes. We rejoice that for the last 
ten years there has been a marvellous exten- 
sion of elementary education throughout the 
land. It has been a favourite theme on 
Sunday-school platforms, and in Sunday- 
school magazines and books for some years 
past, to lay too much stress upon the ad- 
vanced intelligence of the children that are 
brought together in our schools at present. 
It is easy, I think, to exaggerate this matter. 
We ought not to breathe a word against any 
spread of secular knowledge, nor indicate the 
slightest jealousy of it. We rejoice in it 
heart ae soul, but it is forgotten that 
Sunday-schools have done much in the pro- 
motion of merely secular knowledge. There 
are men in all departments of life, as mer- 
chants, as manufacturers, as tradesmen, aye, 
and as Members of Parliament, who have 
been mainly indebted to the Sunday-school 
not only for their religious, but for their 
secular training, too. Pardon a personal 
reference in regard to the great schools with 
which I have the honour and pleasure to be 
associated. The fact is, that there the Sun- 
day-school teachers have been indefatigable 
in promoting not only religious but secular 
knowledge. I have scarcely known a teacher 
who did not have week evening meetings 
with the scholars for their instruction; and 
when some twelve years ago schools were 
established in connection with the church 
and con tion, it was asthe result of a 
memorial presented to the deacons and the 
church by the Sunday-school teachers, and 
out of that memorial has grown a day-school 
with over 1,300 scholars, and another in a 
purely mission district of 400 scholars—(ap- 
lause)—so that there is no ground whatever 
or any lofty writers of sweetness and light 
re ing Sunday-school friends and advo- 
cates as being men of one idea,and absorbed 
altogether in what pertains to the directly 
religious education of the children. Let me 
only say, in conclusion, that we ought to 
thank God that at this great juncture, when 
there has been such an extension of secular 
education, we are not unprepared for the 
emergency, but have an institution ready to 
hand, not untried, not unproved, but grown 
to something like maturity, which is prepared 
to take up the work of the religious teaching 
of the young people of the nation, and by 
means of which not only one side of the 
nature of our fellow-citizens will be educated, 
so that they shall be made sharp-witted, and 


A and fit for the business of life, 
but the other side of their nature, too, 
— 2 ym out, and their — 

i and spiritual aspirations an 
hopes shall be developed, and by the 
combination of the two we shall see growing 
up around us a God-fearing and law-abidin 
community in this great land to whic 
we rejoice to belong. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. P. F. Sparxe Evans, of Bristol: I 
think that the best possible celebration of 
this centenary will be its improvement; and 
in order to indicate some idea of what the 
work of Sunday-schools is, I should like to 
quote a few figures that have been furnished 
by Sir Charles Reed. In 1851 there were 
1,108,000 Sunday-school scholars; now there 
are 1,000,000 scholars in connection with the 
London Sunday-school Union alone. Another 
eminent authority says that at present there 
are 12,000,000 of Sunday-school scholars 
scattered throughout the world. In our own 
country the Sunday-school system seems to 
have spread like a net throughout the land, 
ae not merely the — suburbs, 

ut going into every village and almost every 
home; indeed, wherever there is a pathway 
across a field, it almost al leads to a 
Sunday-school. I think that the class most 
benefited by Sunday-schools is the class of 
household servants, to whom we owe so much 
of our domestic comfort. You will rarely find 
the name of a domestic servant in the police 
re . You know how they tend the sick, 
and even teach our children the very hymnsand 
portions of Scripture which they have learned 
in the Sunday-school. Dean Stanley the other 
day in preaching in Westminster Abbey said 
he had lately assisted an aged nobleman (I 
suppose Lord St. Leonards), who told him 
that he could recollect the evening hymn, 
“Glory to Thee my God this night,” which 
had been taught to him by his nurse ninety 

ears before. The class who have been least 
benefited are those for whom Sunday-schools 
were originally intended, the very lowest and 


pa of all. Anyone who into a 
unday-school and sees the children well 
ordered and well dressed naturally asks, 
„What has become of those who are still out- 
side? In our city of Bristol we have 
established district schools for this class, but 
still we fail to get at them. In fact there is 
such an elevation when they get into our 
schools that somehow the school seems to 
creep up, and the ragged and shoeless seem 
to keep away from us. Sometime agoa young 
girl in our ragged school said to the teacher, 
“TIT cannot think how it is 
boys come after me, I surpose 
— m 80 — 5 
shows w an ele 
thing the Sunday-school influence ts. As 
said „I think the best celebration of 
our centenary will be the improvement of 
our schools. We ought to find out what the 
ignorance of our Sunday-schools is. When 
you go back to your homes, let me recommend 
you to take a percentage of your schools as 
Government inspectors take percentages of 
classes. Ask them some questions, try and 
get information from them, ask them to 
repeat the order of the Books of Scripture, 
the names of the*disciples, or of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, or to repeat any — of the 
Sermon on the Mount, or of the Psalms, and 
you will find, unless they have been to a day 
school, or to a a school connected with the 
Church of England, that their ignorance is 
very dense. Even if you ask them 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer in some 
of our Dissenting schools, you will find that 
they will not be able to repeat it with ac- 
curacy. Mr. Francis Peek, who writes in 
the Contemporary, tells us that a great many 
children (this does not apply to Dissent- 
ing schools merely not know to 
whom “ Our Father” refers in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Now, how is it that children are so 
densely ignorant ? We must go back to the 
root of the matter: it arises from inefficient 
teaching. We have endeavoured to rectify 
this in Bristol by the institution of a training 
class for teachers. We selected a gentleman 
who had been accustomed to tuition, and he 
gave up his Bible-class in order to take this 
class for teachers. We went round to the 
various class-rooms through the city, and 
picked out the best members, those who were 
most likely to make good teachers, and they 
met together every Sunday afternoon from 
the autumn to the spring. Through that 
class 600 young people passed, and they have 
been drafted off into the different Sunday- 
schools. For the first few Sundays they go 
through a course of theoretical instruction; 
they take notes which the teacher revises at 
home, bringing them afterwards corrected. 
Then he gets a class of children, and teaches 
them before these young le; and he is 
so enthusiastic in his wor t on one occa- 
sion a deputation from London came into his 
room without his knowing that they were 
there. He teaches his class, he does not 
preach tothem. That is a mistake that is 
often made. We occupy the pulpit and 
reach to these children instead of eliciting 
rom them what we want to know. After a 
time the teacher takes some prominent mem- 
ber in the class, and gets him to take a class 


of young children on the Sunday, and one | with theoretical study. 


after another takes the same duty. In this 
pared. We have a separate service for 
children connected with our place of worship, 
and it is one of the most beautiful sights you 


— 


bring flowers with them, partly for the teacher 
| and partly for their own amusement. It is a 
great contrast to being in the big chapel in 
some obscure corner listening to a sermon 
which they cannot understand. There are 
many — ministers who would be glad of 
assistance of this kind—the assistance of a 
young man a ted especially to look after 
the ; the training would be most 
80 e to the young man himself. You 
cannot expect a young man from college to 
go at once and elaborate sermons, 
and to established congregations ; but if 
ut him under an eminent man of God, like 
vid Thomas, of Highbury Chapel, you will 
see how he will grow and fit himself for larger 
. . I wish to say only one word about 
elementary education. I am connected with 
Board schools and with a British school, and 
I venture to say thatif you were to take six 
from the lowest parts of our city in the 
neighbourhood of a Board school or a British 
school, and six boys from any street in 
Clifton, the poor boys would write, and 
cypher better than the rich ones. It is a 
thing to have these children comi 
to our schools to be taught the honesty an 
urity which they are expected to carry out 
n their daily life and in their electoral life. 
For, remember, there are three millions of 
electors in England, and seven-eighths of 
them are working men ; the future of Eng- 
land, therefore, is in the hands of our Sunday- 


school children, and I to God that we 
may be able to teach them aright, and that 
they may be all taught of Himself. 


4 

e Rev. Anprew Ru, B.A. : I do not rise 
because there is any need to — 45 this ro- 
solution; but I thought it might be suitable 
to express the feeling of at least one class of 
servants of another order, who are 
indebted to Sunday-schools. I refer to - 
1 Surely it is in the hearts 
of all of us, when Sunday-schools are men- 
tioned, to feel how sacred are the obligations 
which attach us personally to the school in 
which, perhaps, we made our first blundering 
essays in attempting to unfold the unsearch- 
able riches of C to the minds of the 


Sir, I rejoice to see „ my old 
ellow-student at college, in his chain. oo 
worthily it as did the other day. 
It is but a short least, in our 


memory, though I am afraid it is longer than 
—1 = to calculato—eince we were in the 
subu 0 metropolis, together with 
some of ourfellow-collegians, Henry Reynolds, 
John Curwen, and dear Dr. Mullens, striving 
to give addresses to Sabbath-schools at the 
Barbican, or at Wycliffe Chapel, or some of 
the other churches in London. With much 
difficulty and anxiety and flutter of heart we 
made those early essays, and there, I think I 
may say, we learnt a great deal of the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and a great deal of the 
practical earnestness and zeal which comes 
upon the young man when he first finds him- 
self face to face with others, to teach 


them. I must believe what I teach. I 
must think it over carefully, and pray 
over it, or I cannot teach it. That was the 


kind of feeling thatanimated us. And now, 
here are you, sir, filling this chair, and Henry 
Reynolds another collegiate position; John 
Curwen has made his mark, as you all know, 
by teaching the young to sing the Gospel; 
and dear Dr. Mullens—we all geieve in his 
loss, but glory in his honour—he lived to be 
a great and statesmanlike administrator of a 
grand institution, a noble missionary in him- 
self, and dying a martyr-like death. Let us 
not forget that the body of our fallen hero 
was 3 around in his last suffering and 
sorrow by the flag of the Ep 
Church of England. Let this be a softener 
in some of our controversial strifes, and let 
us never forget the kindness and charity 
which are sometimes shown the one to the 
other. (Applause.) Sir, what would the 
ministry be without the Sunday-school? In 
the last fifty years where would have been 
the mini without such schools? Mini- 
sters have n mainly brought up in con- 
nection with the Sabbath-school. I am sure I 
may speak of a family which, as you know, has 
been in the test degree bted to Sab- 
bath-schools in every form and shape. And 
so it is with all our m more or less. We 
learnt the first effort of Christian effort there. 
; * A eo I had the honour 
represen among the Churches 
in Scotland, that some of us put a question 
to the students at the Theological Hall in 
Edinburgh as to the connection with the 
Sunday-school of each of these young men, 
and I think I may say that the pro 
was eighteen out of twenty who had been 
teachers or scholars in a Sunday-school, and 
who were then devoting themselves to the 
work of the ministry. The Sunday-school is 
a kind of practical class for the ministry—a 
sort of normal school. You in your co ; 
sir, know ite value. You teach the theory in 
the college, and * also encourage the 
students to go forth to missionary stations, 
and to take the charge of Sunday-schools, 
and you find that when they return they are 
drilled and disciplined, warmed and kindled 


by the great glow of practical work, blended 
This is really the 


Proper connection of the two, and it is that 
way an admirable set of teachers is pre- | 


which we ought to celebrate to-day. All 
ministers should especially feel, in reference 
to this centenary, the obligations we owe to 
this institution. Not long ago there was a 


can see to watch these little children, who small homely class in Svotland in a place 
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where there were very few religious advan- | 


tages. It was conducted by — — 
ag watchmaker of the name of Harvey. 
0 


| 


| 


of that ideal. Certainly they are to be valued 
and upheld | so far as they contribute to 
this result. They are means and not ends. 


had a class of from fifteen to twenty | The principle that members of a Christian 


plain working men, who were gathered toge- 
ther from Sunday to Sunday, and out of that 
class there came one who is now known as 


Church should be in vital union with their 
Lord and Saviour, is with us fixed and un- 
alterable, but it allows of being effectually 

anything 


an honoured minister in Scotland, Sir | worked in different forms. If in 


George Harvey, the President of the Royal 
Academy in Scotland for many years, and 
also some forty years a deacon of the Con- 

tional Church in Edinburgh, and, last 
of all, Dr. Moffat, our highly-honoured 
missionary. (Applause.) This came out 
of that humble Bible-class in a very obscure 
locality in Scotland. These are the benefits 
which Sunday-schools have been conferring all 
over the land. I trust that weshallimprove our 
Sunday-schools as far as we can. It would be 
a good thing if, in the older classes particu- 
larly, we could not only teach young people, 
but try to draw them out to speak for them- 
selves, to ask questions, to state their ideas. 
It is not always easy; it wants a good deal of 
tact ; but nothing is more fruitful than open- 
ing the lips of our young people, inducing 
them, not in the spirit of discussion or con- 
troversy, but allowing even a little measure 
of that kind of liberty, if necessary, and so 
getting at their minds, and preparing them 
by conversation in the class for speaking 

terwards, it may be,in the Mutual Im- 
provement Society, and then going forth, 

to my dear brother New’s plan, to 
speak at some village meeting concerning the 
great things of salvation. Sir, may the pro- 
yhecy be fulfilled abundantly in the next 
= years to those who shall live to see 
it more than it has been in the past —“ Thy 
children shall all be taught of God, and great 
shall be the peace of thy children.“ (Ap- 
plause.) 

Rev. G. M. Murraur: I think we are losing 
one of the grandest opportunities that ever 
presented itself to the Christian Church in 
modern days for showing the true unity of 
the I. I deeply regret that all classes 
of ort x Christians are not going to unite 
in this centenary celebration, and I should 
like to suggest this emendation to the resolu- 
tion, that after the word assembly we 
should say—* while regretting that all ortho- 
dox Christians do not compietely unite in the 
celebration.”” You are all aware that over- 
tures were made to the Established Church 
of the country, that they might, with the 
other orthodox Christians, join in this cele- 
bration ; but they have declined, except in a 
very minor degree, and I do not think we 


ought to separate without ——— in the 
mildest form our feeling of deep regret that 
such an opportunity should be lost, and that 
there is not to be an absolute unanimity in 
the celebration of this important event. 
There is another thing that, I hope, will not 
be lost sight of. We ask ia this resolution 
for an extension of Sunday-schools, but 
nothing has been said by the mover or 
seconder about the regret expressed in the 
last clause of the resolution as to the paucity 
of teachers. This is one of the greatest 
wants at the present time, and I do 
think we ought to give some utterance 
on the subject that may stimulate some 
members of the churches who have been 
living in a kind of superior Christian in- 
dolence, and have not givén themselves to 
thie partioular kind of work. It is my lot to 
attend a large number of Sunday-school 
anniversaries, and I have uniformly found 
that a has been expressed by the 
secretary and officials that while the children 
are ready to come and be taught, there is a 
very great lack of those who are willing to 
impart instruction. If any deliverance can 
be given from this assembly on the subject, 
I do think it ought to be given. However, I 
will not say anything more on the subject; 
but I do think that we should in a mild way 
express our regret that Episcopalians and 
Nonconformists cannot for once stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the presence of the 
world, against infidelity, indifference, and 
ignorance on Christian matters. Mr. Murphy's 
amendment not being seconded fell to the 
ground. 

The Cuarrman in putting the resolution 
said: Great as is the honour of being your 
chairman, I feel it to be a still greater honour 
that Lam a lineal descendant of the devout 
and earnest man who was the first known 
Sunday-school teacher in the county of 
Gloucester. ‘I'wo years ago communications 
were made to me by a perfect stranger who 
had d together documentary evidence 
establishing the fact that when Mr. Raikes’s 
mind was exercised upon the great neglect 
and destitution of a large portion of the 
children of the community, he was sent to the 
cottage of the father of my father, Abraham 


Newth, where he saw in practical operation 
u solution of the difficulty which then 
troubled him. 


The resolution was then put and carried, 


THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL OF OUR CHURCH 
LIFE AND WORK, 


The Rev. Witutam Ronerrs, B. A., of 
Notting-hill, read the following paper on this 
subject 

The ideal of spiritual life in the individual 
was embodied in the Lord Jesus Christ, so 
that through Him it may be attained by each 
of His disciples. ‘The realisation of the ideal 


of Church life and work is still in the future. 
We believe that our ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments are most favourable | to the attainment 


| 


} 


we can be and do better than our fathers, we 


should dishonour their memories were we 
content to be simply their copyists. Should 
lines and methods of action suitable to their 
times and circumstances be unsuitable to our 
own, Christian liberty, wisdom, and truth 
demand that we should modify them accord- 
ingly. 

in the ideal of our Church life and work 
as Congregationalists there is full scope for 
the harmonious blending and development 


of the two ideas of individuality and of fel- 


lowship. While, on the one hand, the pecu- 
liar place, qaalities, and functions of the 
individual are not sacrificed for the sake of 
fellowship; on the other, fellowship is not 
hindered and weakened through overween- 
ing concern for the maintenance of individu- 
ality. It is in the organisation of the ideal 
“hurch as it is in the constitution of our bodily 
frame. Every member has its own place 
and work, and in the discharge of its special 
functions the health, vigour, and comfort of 
the whole are preserv All the parts are 
pervaded by a common life, are subordinate 
to a common head, and co-operate for a 
common end. 

Hence the testimony of the Apostle Paul, 
“From Christ, the Head, the whole body, 
fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body to the 
edifying of itself in love.” 
of Church life and work is presented by the | 
Apostle Peter, when he writes, As every | 
man hath received the gift, so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. If any man speak, 
let it be according to the oracles of God ; if 
any man minister, let it be according to the 
power which God giveth, that God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus Christ, | 
to whom be praise and dominion for ever and | 

| 


ever. Amen.” 

The gifts , and the circumstances | 
under which they are to be exercised, are | 
alike determined by God. And in the ideal 
Church, each recognises his own responsi- 
bility to its head, and while not indifferent | 
to maintenance of his rights, is more 
concerned about the discharge of his duties. | 
Liberty, for the individual and for the com- 
munity, is guarded — — but mainly 
t hat — may be for all, and at all times, a 
clear course for faithful service to God and to 
each other. 

As to the pastor, he feels that he is more 
than the teacher of the flock. The prepara- 
tion and the delivery of discourses, whereby 
all may be instructed and established in the 
truth, will not satisfy him. He seeks, accord- 
ing to opportunity, that the different members 
of the flock may know him as their wise 
counseller and sympathetic friend. He 
secures a moral and spiritual power over 
others by this intercourse, which, 
without it, the most profound duties, varied 
scholarship, brilliant sermons, and popular 
oratory, can never give. The ideal pastor 
cultivates this source of influence because his 
aim is to present every one complete in Jesus 
Christ, and it cannot be said of him, The 
diseased have ye not strengthened, neither 
have ye healed that which was sick, neither 
have ye bound up that which was broken, 
neither have ye brought again that which 
was driven away, neither have ye sought that 
which was lost. 

Appointments to the diaconal office are 
made and accepted with a view to the | 
general good. In all discussions, deliber- 
ations, and arrangements among Church 
officers, it is felt that the spiritual prosperity | 
of the Church must be uppermost, 22 | 
it is identical with their own. By fidelity to | 
their sense of accountableness to God, doch | 
the pastor and the deacons stimulate their | 
brethren in the path of love to Christ and of | 
loyalty to the truth. 

All the members of the ideal Church wel- | 
come occasions for public worship, and 
— hy — them. They resolutel 
op the temptation to be satisfied wi 
only one religious service a week. In the 
house of God, they so exercise their vocal 

wers that the service of song may be a de- 

ight. They yearn for seasons of united 
prayer, and are ready to say to others outside 
the Church, “ Let us go speedily to pray be- 
fore the Lord. and to seek the Lord of Hosts. 
They watch for opportunities of promoting 
the spiritual life of their fellow worshippers, 
and of leading them to identify themselves, 
as fully as possible, with the people of God. 
Should ecclesiastical preferences keep any of 
their brethren from becoming members 
the Church, they will still be welcomed at 
the Lord's Supper as the ordinance which 
belongs to the whole Christian Church, and 
not to any particular section of it. 

By their confidence, generosity, sympathy, 
and prayers, they all encourage and help 


their pastor in his work for God. Pecuniary | 


contributions are cheerfully and regularly 
made, according to the resources at com- 


evangelistic services, for the instruction of 
the young, for the visitation of the sick, for 
the production or circulation of Christian 
literature, or for co-operation in the workin 
of beneficient institutions, of any kind, 
respond at once to the demands made upon 
them for personal service. No place is ever 
found, either for the idea of doing good by 
proxy or for the practice of regarding money 
payments, as equivalent to personal testimony 
for Christ. 

As to parents, they wisely endeavoured to 
bring up all their children in the knowledge 
and love of God. And the Christian worker 
in the home, for the prevalence of family 
religion, is esteemed as no less noble and 
true than the Christian worker, whose cir- 
cumstances allow of exercising direct influ- 
ence for good in a wider sphere. 

The sense of common dangers, wants, trials, 
obligations, and mercies, constrains members 
of the ideal Church to welcome arrangements 
for social intercourse. They encourage and 
help each other in fulfilling the work of 
Christianising life, in all its lawful relations 
and pursuits. Christian fellowship and 
church meetings are with them spiritual 
realities, whose vital force every one that 


becomes associated with them quickly feels. 
Each thinks and acts with as much care and 
diligence as if the health, growth, and effi- 
ciency of the whole community depended 
upon himself alone. While cultivating 
fellowship with sister churches, and con- 
federating together for common ends, the 
ideal Church is ready for the works of colonisa- 
tion whenever the Lord summons to it. 
The voluntary reproduction of Charch life 


The same idea | 


mand, and the respective claims of different 


objects upon them. The voluntary offerings , 


of one are not allowed to become the standard 


in destitute districts is felt to be one of the 
best means of preserving its own vitality in 
freshness and force. Collegiate institutions, 
too, are among the first objects that engage 
its prayerful interest and receive its liberal 


support. Thus it not only desires, but also 
employs, suitable means for perpetuating a 
succession of thoroughly qualified witnesses 


to the Gospel. Yearning for the subjugation 
of the world to Christ, it sympathises with 
all wise arrangements for this end, both at 
home and abroad; and among Jews as well 
as Gentiles. The ideal Church is emphati- 
cally a missionary Church. The spirit and 
service of each of its members are in har- 
mony with the prayers, “Thy Kingdom 
—— O Lord, and let all the people praise 

Se.. 

Spiritual affinities with other evangelical 
denominations prove stronger to unite than 
ecclesiastical differences to divide, in the 
great battle between truth and falsehood, 
righteousness and sin. And the spiritual 
victories of any one section of the Lord’s 
army elicit than tsgiving and hope no less 
real than when the triumphs are its own. 
Since all hearts glow with love to the Saviour 
and to each other, solicitations to rivalry, 
ambition, pride, envy, jealousy, formalism, 
cowardice, and impatience are effectually 
withstood. ‘“ Whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it, or one mem- 
ber be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it.” 

This sketch of the ideal of our Church life 
and work as Congregationalists is more sug- 
gestive than exhaustive. It is not intended 
to point out in detail how near or otherwise 
we may be to the realisation of it. Only 
whatever discrepancies between it and our 
actual life and work we may be conscious of, 
it becomes us devoutly to thank God for any 
degree of approximation to the ideal that 
exists amongst us. If upon our part in rela- 
tion to God, we see many reasons for humili- 
tion aud shame, on His part, in relation to 
us, there are more numerous and weighty 
reasons for gratitude and hope. We certainly 
are not the spiritual power for good in Lon- 


don, in Great Britain and Ireland, in the 


European continent, and in the world gene- 
rally, which as a Christian denomination we 
might be, we ought to be, we wish to be, and, 
may | notadd, we, by God’s help, mean to 
be. But if our purpose is not to issue in 
disappointment, there is one matter which 
imperatively demands the attention of all our 
churches, It is the want of a suitable response 
on the part of many to the duty and privilege 
of promoting, by direct personal influence and 
testimony, the universal extension of the 
kingdom of Christ. At meetings for Church 
business, for Sunday-school, missionary, and 
other Christian work, these friends are 
scarcely ever seen. It is not that circum- 
stances justify their absence, as in the case of 
others, but it appearsas if they imagined 
that it is enough for their names to be en- 
rolled among the seatholders upon the church 
books, and in the lists of subscribers to our 
institutions. In commercial firms sleeping 
me may hold no dishonourable position, 

ut it is not so in the Church of Jesus Christ. 
There every one is redeemed and created 
anew not for epicurean ease, but for direct 
and earnest testimony to the holiness and 
love of God, that others may be benefited 
thereby. Merely complaining of the evil will 
not correct it. Neither will it be diminished 
by harsh judgments one of the other. It 
can be overcome only by the increasing power 
of our Lord's self sacrificing love, working in 
all our hearts. 

That there are manifold hindrances to the 
realisation of our Church ideal, must not, for 
a moment, distract or discourage us. For 
against the world’s denials and caricatures of 


| for the voluntary offerings of another. They Christianity; the misunderstanding and mis- 
who have time and faculty for the conduct of | application of Church principles; the in- 


adequate sense of individual responsibility 
| and of the claims of Christian fellowship ; 


the exaggerated estimate of denominational 
and — distinctions ; the morbid craving 
after novelty and sensationalism ; the prone- 
ness to an ascetic or a pseudo-liberal standard 
of life ; the danger of secularising the spiritual, 
under the plea of spiritualising the secular ; 
the disposition to criticise the principles and 
actions of others, instead of looking carefully 
to the rectitude of our own ; against all these 
and other hostile forces, we have the Word 
of God, the all-sufficiency of Christ, the 
Mediator, together with the presence and 
might of the Holy Ghost. Whatever the 
number and resources of our adversaries, we 
may well say to each other, Fear not, for 
they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.“ 

What, then, is our most pressing want, by 
the supply of which our churches, both in 
spirit and in action, will accord with the will 
of God. Is it a number of general and local 
conferences upon the subject? There is no 
magical charm in these. They are not with- 
out their use, when properly arranged for 
and conducted, but they may easily become 
a waste of time and strength. Talking to- 
gether about our modes of church action will 
do very little to help us. Plans of usefulness 
that are a success in one community may be 
a failure in another. The spiritual life of 
every denomination and of every church, as 
well as of every individual, has its own form 
of manifestation. Church activities which 
are developed in a natural and healthy way 
will always be more productive than any 
secured by forced and artificial means. 
Thank , we have spiritual life; but we 
want the fulness of that life which has its 
source, nourishment, standard, and end in 
the Lord Jesus, that there may be the fulness 
of our own proper work, the glorification of 
Christ the Saviour, throughout the world. 
Our organisations, however admirable they 
may be, cannot give us life. They may de- 
termine and utilise its expressions, but they 
can neither create nor increase it. For the 
fulness of healthy, spiritual life, both as 
individuals and as churches, we want the 
fulness of the Holy Ghost. 

It was because the first witnesses to our 
risen and glorified Lord were filled with the 
spirit that their testimony was distinguished 
for its force and fruitfulness. And in order 
that we may use them aright, whatever our 
circumstances or our gifts, we all 
need continually the fulness of the Spirit, 
because He abides with us, thus to 
take possession of all our minds, and to 
fill them with His grace, it is said “Be ye 
filled with the Spirit.” It becomes us to pray 
on for this blessing that its enjoyment may 
be a normal and not an exceptional experi- 
ence. Let it be so, and there will be a more 
vivid consciousness of our filial relation to 
God, through the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
principle and in life we shall be assimilated 
to the beloved Son. Our habitual delight 
will be in the word, the worship, the will, and 
the work, of our heavenly Father. In all the 
relations and e ements of life we shall 
study to magnify Him. Then, also, there will 
be a more vivid consciousness of our relation 
to each other as brethren. The sense of son- 
— and of brotherhood will so prevail in 
each church as to make it in the noblest 
sense a family, wherein the prosperity, the 
honour, the trial of one will be felt to be the 
„ honour, and trial of all. The 
actual will then correspond with the ideal ; 
both in itself and its influence upon the 
world. Loving solicitude for the children 
who disown their Father, repudiate His 
authority, complain of His ways, and abuse 
His gifts, will constrain to all brotherly 
endeavours for their salvation. Earncat 
pleadings with them, accompanied by fervent 
prayers for them, will be followed by the 
richest spiritual results. The moral 
wastes will then become as the Garden 
of Eden for beauty and fruitfulness. 
Filled with the Holy Ghost, and each and 
all will be full of knowledge, wisdom, faith, 
and righteousness, for He is the Spirit of 
Truth ; full of courage, enterprise, resolution, 
and endurance, for He is the Spirit of 
Power ; full of meekness, forbearance, sym- 

thy, and noble-mindedness, for He is the 

pirit of Love; full of hope, praise, grati- 
tude, and cheerfulness, for He is the Spirit 
of Joy; full of believing, persistent, and 

revailing prayer, for He is the Spirit of 
— he fruit of the Spirit, in richest 
clusters, would appear on every branch of 
the true vine, and as individuals, churches, 
and a denomination, we should most abun- 
dantly glorify God and benefit the world. 

There is nothing new, beloved brethren, in 
allthis. Yet special reference to a familiar 
truth, in present circumstances, may invest 
it with new power. It seemed to me a 
thankless exercise to dwell upon manifold 
defects in our church life and work. We all 
know, feel, anddeplore them. It is a more 
urgent requirement to consider and use the 
effectual remedy for all faults, because the 
provision for all excellencies. Coleridge, you 
may remember, speaks of admitted truths that 
have lost their power, and become bedridden 
in the dormitory of the soul. If the truth con- 
cerning the need, the possibility, and the 
benefit of the fulness of the Spirit, should be 


| 


thus circumstanced in any of us, may the living 
Lord now say to it, and to any other primary 
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trust in the same condition, Rise up and | He ought, at least, to have time given to him, 


work.” 
With the trath thus vitalised and energised 
in our own spirits, we shall cherish habitual 
dependence upon the Holy Ghost, habitual 
confidence in Him, and habitual responsive- 
ness toHim. Then we should experience, in 
all the churches, increasing manifestations 
of His presence and might. All we are, and 
think, and say, and do, would be accordin 
to the mind of the Spirit. Intellect 
moral, spiritual, social, and pecuniary power, 
now latent, would be exercised for Christian 
ends in a Christian way. We should become 
to others attractive and assimilative centres 
of life, light, righteousness, love, freedom, 


and In growing numbers 
our fellow men would say to us, We will go 
with you, for God is with you.” The Lord 


hasten it in His time! And unto Him who 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us; unto Him be glory in the 
Church, by Christ Jesus, throughout all 
ages, world without end, Amen. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker: It appears to me 
that in connection with the actual working 
of our Congregational churches, in some 
cases, too much is expected of the minister. 
And, notwithstanding what we have just 
heard about the thankless exercise of finding 
fault, I must call your attention for a moment 
or two to one or two things which strike me 
as being utterly out of harmony as between 
the ideal and the actual in the life and work 
of our Congregational churches. Now and 

in we hear of a minister who has failed. 
It is said of him that he madea great failure 
here or there. Before I can accept that ver- 
dict regarding any brother, I must make in- 
quiry into the circumstances of the case. I 
am not one of those who can instantly, and 
without reserve, fasten the responsibility of 
a failure upon the minister. Suppose a 
2 man to settle over a long-established, 


| with the old friends of the place to see what 
can be made out of it. Now, I have been in 
circumstances somewhat like those I have 
described, and I am bound to say that, but 
for the steady standing by me of those who 
first came to seek me from my old n, I 
could not have done, however little it may be, 
what has been accomplished in my ministry 
in this city. (Applause.) I want to say that 
the more distinctly lest it should be felt that 
I have made any personal veferences on my 
own account, or on account of any brother 
who is present. Iam looking now broadly 
at circumstances and possibilities and at 
human nature, and I am pointing out a pos- 
sible danger in the direction which I have 
just indicated. But our ministry must, 
whatever else it does, preach to the times; 
that is the plague of it. (Laughter.) I want 
to preach to the times; but I find the term is 
limited, and that only one definition is ac- 
cepted. If I buy a very long whip and 
scourge the Agnostic at every service, then I 
am preaching to the times. The Agnostic is 
not there; but what does that matter? He 
will never hear of the whipping which I ad- 
ministered to him; but of what consequence 
is that? Let the Agnostic consider himself 
whipped by a man who preaches to the 
times. (Laughter.) Jesus Christ preached 
to the times when He bearded the religious 
teachers of His age; when He said to the 
men of highest repute amongst his contem- 
poraries, Hypocrites, ye are as graves which 
men walk over and are not aware of.” I 


want to preach, not to the controversies of 
Christendom, but to the hypocrisies of Chris- 
tendom, the cajolery, the cupidity, and trucu- 
lence of Christendom. I want to preach to 


all that is false in our commerce, and trade, 


and political adventures and mes. 
Where there is one man in the congregation who 
has read the last ten-and-sixpenny attack upon 


the indestructible bastions of Christian truth, 
ut considerably reduced, church. Of course | there are twenty men who tell lies, who 


he goes to his appointment with new ideas, 
and with an ample programme. He is anxious | be the players of nefarious tricks, and I want, 
totry his own methods for the revival of the | 


best energy and the extension of the best 
services of the church. Looking into the 
matter carefully, he puts down his sugges- 
tions, and lays them before the office-bearers 
and counsellors of the church. He proposes, 
it may be, a little redistribution of the pew- 
ing; it may be a new or large 
may be a little abbreviation, or 
or popularisin 
may be that advertisements should be used a 
little for the pu of making known the 
new ministry and its intents and methods. 
But havi id all these suggestions before 
his counsellors, they encounter them one and 
all as new-fangled notions, as savouring a 
little of sensationalism, as being be pe = 
to the best traditions of the g old 
— And the young man thus thwarted, 

iscouraged, unable to work according to 
anybody else’s method so well as he can 
work according to his own, relinquishes the 
position, and goes up and down the body 
with the reputation that he has failed. Sir, 
I solemnly ask, Who has failed? 
as solemnly auswer, The deacons, the ad- 
visers, and counsellors of the church have 
failed. It is not common justice to any man 
to receive his suggestions with that kind of 
negativeness of feeling and utter languor 
which amounts to positive hostility, and then 
to blame him for having failed. Give him an 
opportunity of showing whatisin him. Let 
him try his own methods: watch him as criti- 
cally and carefully,as you please; but do 
give some liberty to the individuality of the 
man, and he will be the first to admit, with 
bitterness and regret, that he has failed, if 
success should not happily attend the labours 
he has put forth. On the other hand, where 
the suggestions and propositions of a minis- 
ter are met with cordial sympathy, and are 
worked out wisely by the counsellors and 
leaders of the church, I would not credit the 
minister with the whole of the success which 
resulted, but I would say this is the result of 
Christian co-operation; this shows what 
could be done by the spirit of brotherhood ; 


been done in that icular instance as an 
example and stimulus to themselves. Then 

the minister always treated with due con- 
sideration on the part of those who have 
invitéd him to his new position? Are there 
men of means, and station, and good repute, 
who, having securely put their man in the 
pulpit, withdraw some ten miles into the 
country, and leave him todo as well as he 
can in the new situation? Is it true in Con- 
gregationalism, or is it only in the organised 
sects that men go far down into the country 
and lure, and woo, and beseech, and entreat, 
and secure their man, and then, having 
locked him up in the pulpit, go and take a 
house twenty miles down in the country, 
where they can have a little conservatory, 
and just paddock enough to feed a jackass in. 
. It is that kind of opposition or 

ifficulty that I myself fear most. 
paddock that I cannot get over. (Laughter.) 
Only let some of our families know that their 
children can have a playground thirty feet by 


| 


organ; it | present, and not to the 


And I | 


It is the 


| whis 
and I would point other churches to what has 8 


indulge in sharp practices, who are known to 


as one of your number, to preach so that my 
— shall be hot as an oven to such men, 
and should burn them when they come near 
it. They would be pleased if I would con- 
tinue to 1 the absent and invisible 
Agnostic ; but “yey to let him alone, and 
to address myself to the people who are 
geniuses who are 


brightening, | absent. (Laughter.) I believe that there 
of the evening service; it | are persons who acquire intellectual direction, 


and I will not be forgetful of their presence 
and of their necessities. But there are 
men amongst us who like our tical 
sermons to be preached on a Wednes- 
day evening when they are not present. 
(Laughter.) There are persons o~ee 
us who would like the minister to de- 


nounce false weights and measures at the 
Thursday evening service, when they are not 


there; to scourge the Agnostic on a Sunday, 
and to preach upon practical matters on the 
week evening, when those tc whom the ex- 
hortation would apply are otherwise engaged. 
(Laughter.) Is it possible that there are many 
men amongst us who have ventured to speak 
about the political corruption of recent times, 
and bave been made to suffer for having done 
so? Is it possi >le that there are men amongst 
us who really hardly dare sometimes to say 
all that is in their mind, and upon their con- 
science, lest they should give offence to some 
Christian hearer. I would venture to say, 
Preach to their times, but see that you are 
preaching to the actual necessities of the day ; 
to the interests of those who are immedi- 
ately listening to you, and who can under- 
stand by locking within themselves exactly 
what you mean by every practical reference, 
Now, sir, having ventured to point out these 
discrepancies bet ween the idealand the actual, 
I will venture to say, with the reader of the 
paper, that after all it is a great matter that 
we are earnestly striving after the ideal ; and 
that, whilstit is permitted to us in this assem- 
bly to find fault with ourselves, we would in- 
stantly bind ourselves, I believe, intoa defen- 
sive army, if anybody outside ventured to 

rone word against us. Let it be under- 
, therefore, that this is a family matter, 
and that we are speaking freely and frankly, 
with the hope of removing some of the abuses 
that may prevail amongst us. If, as honest 
men, we endeavour, day by day, to do our 
duty, always trying to make the ideal and 
the actual harmonise, then, I believe, when 


God is pleased to send a plentiful rain upon 


His inheritance, we should not be forgotten, 
but should have our share in His refreshing 


blessing. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Samvuet Faire: There is one advan- 
tage in these meetings, that they give an 
opportunity for laymen to express their senti- 

ments, and that they are not altogether 
swamped by the clerical element. In refer- 
ence to the ideal of Cougregationalism, I 
think it has a permedting influence affectin 
all the denominations connected with Chris- 
tianity. At the meeting of the Church-Aid 
Society, Mr. Lee told us that there is every 
probability, when the Church of England is 
| disestablished, that there will be a levelling, 
and that instead of its being helpful, it may 


twenty, and that just next door there is a | really be a hindrance ; that it may be a means 


nice little paddock, and what becomes of the 
most luminous and inspiring ministry in the 
whole body ? 


of our losing many of our members; that if 
| there is an evangelical ministry in connection 


I put this rather in the form | with the Free Churches of England, our young 


of a question than in the form of a direct | people may associate with them as well as 


statement. Something 


is really due to the | they can now with the Dissenting denomina- 


man whom you have invited to a position. tions. Some years ago I was in America 


and during the time I was there I joined Mr. 
Beecher’s church. That gentleman takes 
great notice of all who come, and no sooner 
had he shaken me by the hand than he said, 
Hare you been accustomed to any religious 
work?” I said, “I have been connected 


with a rag school ;” and accordingly he 
said to Dr. White, the superintendent of the 
mission, Here, doctor; here is another 


victim for you.“ (Laughter.) No sooner was 
my name given in, than I was appointed to 

e part in the Sabbath-schools connected 
with the Plymouth Mission. Now, let 
me say to ministers that they can hardly 
be too careful in making their week- 
day services sufficiently interesting. Those 
who come to them are gen men who 
are anxious to be spiritually-minded, 
men who deny themselves, men who have 


many duties connected with the world, 
and they feol that those duties create a kind 
of worldliness in them, and that the Sabbath 


services do not supply all which they need. 
Then let me remind you that social, theo- 
logical, and political matters are intertwined, 


that they cannot really be divorced. You 
cannot t hly be a Christian without 
being interested in the locality of which you 


t nation of which 
sub- 
servants 


form a part, and the 
you are a member. you want 
jects of the State they must be 

of God 


The Rev. T. Mtrame, of Derby: It may seem 
out of place for young 1 ers to 
here, but I take it that object of these 
meetings is that both young and old, by 
mutual interch of view and feeling, may 
encourage each other’s work and strengthen 
each other’s spiritual life. I am here, not to 
ask your ind noe, but because I feel that 
the Congregational, and, therefore, the ideal, 
minister, will be — by that sym- 
pathetic and brotherly nature, which 
will give free indulgence even to a 
younger brother in attempting to offer 
a few words upon this subject. For, to 
my mind, this question is a most vital one 
to our young ministers. I had a vision, as a 
young man at college, anticipating my future 
sphere of labour. I dreamt of a church in 
which there would be ever reigning the prin- 
ciples of Christian life, and peace, and Joy 
where young men and women would 
going forth labouring for Chnst; where 
of wealth would fill the storehouses ; where 
holy hands would ever be lifted up in prayer. 
But student days have passed, and with 
them the vision also. Icome in contact not 
with the ideal, but with the reality. I have 
a clear conception of what the ideal Church 
should be, and [ have a very clear and 
cise knowledge of what the real Church is. 
Now, I presume, we shall all that the 
Congregational Church is the faecal Church 
of Scripture, and I think that the ideal 
Church is very well pourtrayed in the early 
chapters of the Acts, and that there are four 
distinguishing characteristics of that Church 
in which we fail to-day. That Church was 
a united Church; it was a self-sacrificing 
Church; it was a praying Church; it was a 
missionary Church. And, sir, is it too 
severe an indictment for me to say to- 
day that in these four characteristics our 
churches do very seriously fail? Of 
course, as a Union, we are united, but 
taking our Independent churches as they 
exist individually, is there that spirit of 
unity, oneness of purpose, oneness of aim, 
oneness of desire in the extension of Christ's 
kingdom which existed in the early Church ? 
And then, what do our churches know of 
self-sacrifice? I know that our wealthy men 

ive largely, and that some give at a sacrifice ; 
ut, what do the majority of our members 
know of giving as a sacrifice, denying them- 
selves that the Church may be enriched, and 
that the ministry may be sustained? I 
know a Congregational church in which 
there is a very ag, As ote ey, and when 
the minister began his ministry, as a young 
man, he said, Our former minister was a 
man with a family, but this young man will 
not require so much; Iwill therefore lower 
my subscription by one-half.”’ But the young 
minister developed into a married man, 
and a family man, yet the wealthy man did 
not see the need of returning to the old 
amount. Now, is this the principle that 
prompted the early Church? What church 
would prosper where there are men like that, 
withinfluence and among the members? 
I say that no minister, however earnest his 
zeal, however true his love, however faithful 
his work, could overcome such influence as 
that. We want more of the spirit of self- 
sacrifice resting upon our churches. Then 
the early Church—the ideal Church—was a 
praying Church; and now behcld we find 
that our prayer meetings are being given up. 
Why? Because of the social — 
of the day. The early Church had nothing 
coming in between the members of the 
Church and their prayers. Her prayer was 
her especial strength. It was only as the 
early Church prayed that she received the 
blessing, and I fear it is because our 
churches have ceased to pray that we lack 
the blessing. To my mind, we have the 
remedy for all our woes in our own hands, 
and our remedy is in our prayer. We 


about requiring the fulness of God, the ful- 
ness of the Holy Spirit. That can only be 
received as we pray for it. And now is it 
not a common thing for our two week- 
evening services to be merged into one, the 
prayer meeting to be given up, and one 


: service held for the whole week? Is that a 
healthy spirit? (Cries of“ Yes” and “No.” 
When t church ceases to pray, t 
wish to know, as a young man yearni 


for the — on of prayer in my chure 

work, yearning to receive the fulness of the 
blessing of God, what is to be done? I feel 
that we, as young ministers, have a right to 
demand from our churches that they should 
sustain our hands by their prayers, and I do 
say that we have a serious indictment to 
bring against our churches that they have 
ceased to pray. o, no.) Then the early 
— — ; result of its self-sacrifice, asa 
result ts prayers, was a missionary 
Church. Some of our churches, I know, are 
missionary churches ; but the resolutions we 
have passed this morning urging u us to 
encourage local preachers and Sunday-school 
work are the best evidences that we are 
lacking in this respect, that we are not mis- 
sionary churches as we ought tobe. If we 
can but copy more the ideal in the unity of 
the early Church, in the prayers, in the self- 
sacrifice, and in the mission work of the early 
Church, then will the prophecy be fulfilled, 
and our C tional churches as the ideal 
churches, go forth Clear as the sun, 
fair as the moon, and terrible as an army 
with banners.” Applause.) 

The Rev. E. 8. Barutrrs, of Bristol: I 
think there is an unintentional misrepresen- 
tation in what has fallen from our brother's 
lips. There are many churches that have 
but one service in the week, but that is a 
service in which there is r. offered as 
well as an address delivered. believe that 
in most of the churches where that system is 
adopted two or three prayers are regularly 
presented to God, as well as an earnest 
address delivered by the minister. I refer to 
this because I know that statements of this 
kind frequently go forth, and are dwelt u 
and criticised by writers of other de 
tions, especially the Church of Bngland. I 
am acquainted with some of the writers in 
the Rock, and one or two in the Record, and I 
know how they would delight to lay hold 
upon such a statement as that Co 
tionalists are giving up their yer meet- 
ings. lam sure our friend did not intend to 
m 3 14 
statement is allowed to go forth without some 
correction 


A Mun from the body of the hall asked 
if Mr. Bayliffe had given up his prayer meet- 
ing. C rder,” order.“) 

r. Barurrre: We have constantly a Sun- 
day evening prayer meeting and week night 
services, when three prayers are regularly 
resented to God, as well as an 
elivered. 

The Rev. G. S. Ixon aud Our friend who 
addressed us seemed to think that there 
were no prayer excapt at prayer meetings. I 
believe there is not a genuine member of any 
of our Congregational churches who does not 
daily offer up a prayer both for the minister 
and for all the organisations connected with 
the Church bearing on the extension of the 
kingdom of Christ. 

r. Staines: In the church with which I 
am connected, we have found it desirable to 


a It has been 
places, cult to keep up 
two week night services, but by this arrange- 
ment we sustain a fortnightly prayer meet- 
ing anda fortnightly preaching service. I 
recommend this ent to friends who 
are in any difficulty in this matter, because we 
have found it, after trying several plans, the 
most ; 
Mr. G. Hastinas: Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to refer to the line which we follow in 
the suburban church of which I am an officer. 
For some years past we attempted, without 
success, to keep up two meetings, one on the 
Monday night for prayer, one on the 
Wednesday night for preaching. We have had 
a change in our pastorate within the last 
eighteen months, and since that time we de- 
termined to change our only remaining week 
night service from the Monday evening to 
the Thursday, when our mem are less 
absorbed in the secular duties of life than they 
are at the of the week, and when 
a — — want than they 
do immediately the services of the Sab- 
bath. Our service is now a combined meeting 
for pra by our church officers and mem- 
bers, with an address by the pastor, when he is 
resent, or the 3 for the time 
We have by this change realised 
spiri growth and a happy spiritual ex- 
—— We realise that there is a specific 
uty attaching to the worship of God between 
the intervals of Sabbath services, and by 
coming to understand how it is within our 
power in God’s sight to govern and control 
some of the unfavouring circumstances of 
life, thus realising that God is willing to help 
those who help themselves. 22 
The Rev. G. 8. Baun rr, B. A., of Norwich : 
I am not going to make a speech, but I rise 
simply from a sense of responsibility lying 
on me to emphasise, as distinctly as I can, 
the statement which Mr. Bayliffe has just 
made, that we did not t the aecount 
which Mr. Mirams has given us of the spiri- 
tual condition of our churches as in the 
main a true one. I do not for one 
moment mean to accuse Mr. Mirams— 
I know him well and respect him greatly 
—of misre the spiritual tone of 


our churches; but I do say, without inten- 
tion, he has taken a pessimist view of it to-day, 
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and I should not be faithful to my 1 Ireland as taking our among the great 
of the C i churches of England | eva communities? It would be un- 


and Wales if I did not publicly state here to- 
day that it is not true that our churches have 
utterly failed ing to the impression 


which our friend’s speech would give us. 
There are churches and churches, doubtless ; 
and we all know how prone any man is, from 
— personal experience, to take a gloomy 
view of-the spiritual state of our churches; 
but I really do not know a man, even among 
our most distinguished preachers in the Con- 
tional body, who would be justified in 
standing on this platform and saying, I 
know that the 2 churches of 
England and Wales have failed in unity, in 
self-sacrifice, and in the spirit of — 


Some of us have had the happiness 

ing for many years in the Co ional 
ministry, and we could tell of churches where 
the old lic spirit of unity is still present, 
and still cherished ; we could tell of churches» 
where the spirit of prayer is still poured forth 


among the brethren; and though we require | 
greater things of them, larger spiritual gifts 


than they possess, we see with thankfulness 
to God, not a lessening spirit of prayer, but a 
d ing spirit of prayer amongst them. 
And, more than this, many of our young | 
ministers could tell of heroic examples of 
self-sacrifice amongst the officers mem- 
bers of our churches for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Now, ayy „ we have 
enemies who take a delight in oding up the 
seamy side, whenever they have the o - 
tunity, of our church life; and to-day, if it 
went forth from this platform that we 
— — the statement of Mr. Mirams, we 
should not hear the last of it in England for 
the next twelve months. One word more. 
Just in proportion as we ministcrs say that 
our churches ought to exhibit this lofty ideal 
of church life, let us remember that we ought 
on our , as ministers, to exhibit the 
loftiest ideal of Christian consecration to the 
Master's service. When a minister is filled 
with the it of Christ—such a spirit as my 
dear friend Mr. New has exhibited in his 
paper this morning, or as Mr. Roberts has 
shown in the admirable he has just 
read—when we are filled with the t of 


consecration in our Ministry, that spirit is 
contagious, and it rapidly from the 

ulpit to the pew,and we s not have then 
— occasion to — that — 12 
are ysed and cold, or wanting in - 
— 2 the Master's sake. (Applause.) 


THE COLONIAL AND Rien EVANGELICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The Rev. W. M. Staruam, of Canonbury : 
Apart from the pleasure of moving the resolu- 
tion entrusted to me, I should have been per- 
sonally sorry, as a member of the Congrega- 
tional Union, that our talk this morning should 
be all about ourselves; for really, asa religious 
body, we should have been falling into the 
evil we have been denouncing in connection 
with individual churches. I remember the 
time when Thomas Binney used to stand up 
for us at our great meetings as the advocate 
of our colonial work, and to speak with an 
emphatic eloquence—the eloquence of per- 
sonal belief and love; and if only another 
man like Thomas Binney could be sent out 
asa deputation from our Union, it would 
have a wonderful influence, and charm, and 
power over our sister churches across the 
seas. Mr. Brett has, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful picture in the exhibition this year, called 
“ Britannia’s Realm.” It is a lovely bit of 
colour, but it is all sea. Now, thank God, 
Britannia’s realm is not all sea, or I should 
not like to live in it. (Laughter.) It ex- 
tends beyond seas, and we ought to know a 


great deal more than we do of the progres- 
sive work of our churches in Canada and 


Australia. If we meet ther as a Union, 
and forget to loyal, loving, and in- 
spiring words ut this work, will it not 


prove that we have lost heart in the work 
that our fathers laid in olden times? Now, 
looking upon our work in connection with 
the two societies, permit me to say, first, in 
connection with the Irish Society, that we are 
in no less than a terrible plight. Do not 
disguise from yourselves the fact that the 
dissolution of the three societies has 
left the Colonial Missionary Society and 
the Irish Evangelical Society—I say it 
with accentuation and emphasis—in a 
terrible plight. Their funds are declining, 
and there is a tone in their reports that 
I am sorry to observe. One society com- 
mences with the question, “Is the society 
doing the work for which it was established? 
while the other begins by asking, “Is the 
Colonial Society worth preserving?” Now, 
you willadmit that isa very minor key to 
commence a report with. If there ever was 
a time in which we ought to be faithful to 
Ireland, the present is that time. I know the 
conditions of the problem are very difficult. 
I rejoice with all my heart to read of the 
173 Protestant churches that have been 
planted in Italy with so great success, and 
with their loyal men who are preaching the 
Gospel of Christ. But looking to I d, 
where are we? Ultramontanism in Italy is 
different from Ultramontanism in Ire- 

In Ireland you have made Roman 
Catholicism a patriotism ; in Italy the patri- 
otic f the nation is against the 
Church. e question for us and for our 


worthy of our traditions, it would be un- 
worthy of our relations to those brothers 
who are bearing there the burden and the 
heat of the day. But the question is, What 
is to be done? The Church-Aid Society 
naturally and necessarily occupies a promi- 
nent share in our sympathies; but some 
measure must be devised by our churches, 
and that speedily, whereby there shall be a 
collection for Ireland ; for unless our brethren 
appeal from their — for Ireland, the 
sympathies of sur churches will die out in 
connection with the evangelistic work carried 
on there by our forefathers. I do not care 
how successful the Church-Aid Society is at 
home; if we slacken our work abroad the 
Nemesis of selfishness will come upon us 
for having forgotten those who are in 
serious plight in a sister land. So 
far as our colonies are concerned, I wish 
our dear friend who knows so much about 
them had to address you—I mean Mr. Cuth- 
bertson—a name very precious to us— (ap- 
plause)—and I do not believe there has been 
a household amongst us for the last few weeks 
in which that name has not been breathed 
again and again before the throne of 
heavenly grace. Iapprehend that there is 
no more difficult work than that which we 
have undertaken in Canada. I read that 
plucky and brave little paper, the Canadian 
Independent, which is kindly sent by post to 
many of us, and I am surprised at the 
earnestness with which our brethren are 
out the work there. We received a 
] of Ultramontanism in Lower Canada 
that few English people understand. When we 
took over Canada we took over some of the 
established rights of Romanism, and to-day 
you cannot teach English in one of the 
ublic schools there. French is the only 
allowed to be tanght, and that is 
the ier that keeps them from passing into 
Protestant feeling and evangelical teaching. 
I was told two or three days ago, by Dr. 
Maynard, of the Tract Society, that few of 
the Congregationalists or Baptiste of Eng- 
land understood the terrific influence of 
the Ultramontane power that is brought 
us in Canada. We shall be 
elessly false to our own Protestant 
traditions if we do not care about these 
things. I know that Protestantism is not a 
ular name just now; but it is better to 
Feld fast to the principles of Protestantism 
when they are unpopular than to speak in a 
dilettante way of those Ar to 
* They do not belong to the past. 
Next week C 
the work t is going to be on in 
France, and you will see that the old battle is 
not over yet. I am not prepared to say any- 
thing upon that just now. (Hear, hear.) A 
gentleman says“ Hear, hear.“ I suppose he 
is afraid of having some pressure = = 
his political feelings. I have said what I 
to say upon that subject before ; and I should 
not be ashamed to say it again, if — 
I do not revoke anything that I have said; 
but now, as a matter of taste, I deny myself 
reference to matters in which I am personally 
interested for the sake of the intensely loyal 
feeling I have to the colonies,and to tke 
young brethren who have gone out there, 
sometimes in the splendour of a great name, 
like that of Thomas Jones, and sometimes as 
lesser constellations that are forgotten. I 
would not have you to forget that there are 
brave men who go out to preach the Gospel 
in the prairie and the forest and far away 
=~? who demand your sympathy, your 
elp, and your prayers. There is a great 
work to be carried on ; and it would be a sad 
result—Mr. Hannay would be the first to say 
so—if the success of the Church-Aid Society 
was purchased by any loss of prestige or 
success to the Colonial Missionary Society, 
of which he was so long the honoured secre- 
tary, and to the Irish Society. The resolu- 
tion which you are asked to adopt is one of 
sympathy with those societies. That sym- 
pathy would appear a cold one unless we 
can, during the next year, carry forward 
some method by which it may be manifested, 
I am not prepared to suggest one. In my 
own church we have never cut the Siamese 
Twins, and we have never had a special col- 
lection for the Church-Aid Society. We have 
had the usual collection for the three socie- 
ties, partly in sympathy with the beautiful 
traditions of the past, and partly because we 
did not know how to get in another collection, 
having one a month already. We felt that it 
was not a fair thing that the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society or the Irish Society should 
suffer until we were in a position to say that 
they could be dealt with fairly and honour- 
ably, notwithstanding the extra help given 
to another society. I beg to move— 


That the assombly, having in view the termi- 
nation of the agreement according to which the 
three societies commonly designated British 
Missions” made a common appeal to the 
churches, and the special efforts made on behalf 
of the Church-Aid and Home Missionary Suciety, 
and anxious that the Colonial and Irish Evan- 

lical Societies should suffer no disadvantage 
rom the of method, cordially commends 
these societies to the continued and more liberal 
support of the churches. 


(Applause.) ‘ 
The Rev. A. Rowtanp, of Crouch End, 


seconded the resolution. He said the 
singularly unfortunate history of this resolu- 


churches to-day is, Are we going to forsake 


tion, I think, is quite a sufficient proof of its 
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necessity. +} and again, as most of you 
know, it has to make way for subjects 
which were believed to be far more important 
than it, andI think that is an outward and 
visible sign of what has been going on in 
diaconal meetings and in vestries in the past. 
But we have been considering the necessity 
or the possibility of having a collection for 
these two societies. Ido not think anyone 
who has read the report or who heard Mr. 
Statham just now will deny the fact that the 
condition of these societies is so very serious 
as to demand immediate attention, and unless 
we are to land ourselves in a condition of 
bankruptcy, or give up the work al ther, 
it seems to me that as Christian churches we 
must undertake a great deal more than we 
have done. (Hear, hear.) No doubt the 
alteration which has been made in the way 
of soliciting subscriptions from our churches 
has had something to do with this. When a 
man has been accustomed to ride 
on a tricycle, and then suddenly finds 
himself on a bicycle, and the machine 
is going down hill, the probabilities 
are that he will rapidly come to grief, and 
will want the sympathy, perhaps the sticking- 
plaster, of his friends. (Laughter.) So it is 
with regard to these two societies, whose 
claims I have to bring before you. I think, 
in the first place, we ought to admit that we 
must none of us be prepared to adopt the 
financial system that unhappily has been 
pular in certain sections of society of late. 
We have had a plan recommended by the 
highest possible authority for eluding the 
payment of the year’s debts out of the year’s 
income. There been an attempt to allow 
the debt to imcrease more and more until 
some braver and stronger man came in. And 
I am sure we all heartily rejoice that so far 
as national affairs are concerned this miser- 
able Micawberism has come to an end, and 
that the ‘braver man has a ape Ap- 
plause.) Butif we applaud that principle in 
regard to national affairs we must try to act 
on it in to ecclesiastical and religious 
affairs, in whatever way the appeal be 
made by these two societies, I hope we shall 
to do something to help our 

brethren in distant countries as well as in 
Ireland, in the onerous work they have 
undertaken in the Master’s name. In 
reference to Ireland I think I ought 
ust to call your attention to thi 
act, that the sacerdotalism which un- 
happily prevails there is, to a very large 
extent prevailing in England, too, and that 
that has had an indirect influence upon a cer- 
‘tain section of English society which has de- 
veloped in a very extraordinary way. For 
— 8 I do not think our English society 
would have been so disposed as it has been 
lately to tolerate high-handedness in the 
conduct of national affairs; I do not think we 
should have seen, as we have seen so often in 
the days that are past, a willingness to 
submit to the control and almost the 
tyranny of one single individual in politi- 
cal life and in many other ways had not 
sacerdotalism been exerting a disastrous 
influence in our midst. It is there above 
all our places that we have to fight this 
great conflict out with priestism, and I 
believe we shall succeed if only, instead 
of abusing the men and misrepresenting 
their principles, we are prepared to set before 
the Irish people nobler forms of Christian 
life. (Applause.) Now, just one word in 
regard to the Colonial Society. I think that 
Mr. Statham has well put it that it would 
be very unfortunate if the Church-Aid 
Society, under the influence of the enthu- 
siasm and eloquence of our friend, Mr. 
Hannay, were so to enlarge itself as to over- 
shadow and destroy these lesser societies, 
Although they are feeble members, they, 
nevertheless, are necessary, and I believe 
we very often overrate the ability of our 
brethren in the colonies to provide for them- 
selves. I think there are very weak and 
struggling townships in which it is impos- 
sible for the Christian people to provide for 
the sustenance of the minister, or the erec- 
tion of a small place of worship, and the 
result is a neglect of religious worship on the 
part of a great number of settlers. I believe 
that if we are going to save our fellow- 
countrymen out there from practical irreli- 
gion, if not from downright infidelity, we 
must begin at the very beginning, and 
undertake the work at once. It seems to me 
while we are talking and resolving, or not 
resolving, a great number of nations are 
rapidly springing up into being, and 
the character of those nations is being 
formed, and if we leave this to afuture time, 
I believe our children will find that the time, 
has passed for undertaking, with any degree 
of success, the work in which we might be 
engaged to-day. There seems to be logical 
force in that law that if an injury comes 
* any creature or being during its time 
of growth that is practically an irreparable 
injury. If a man is crippled when he isa 
child, or if a tree is injured when it is a sap- 
ling, the injury, so far as work in the future 
is concerned, is irreparable whatever care 
— may take of that plant or that man. 
ow, let us remember that the future of our 
colonies, so far as their material pros rity 
is concerned, will be magnificently bright. I 
think we ought to thank God that the future 
destinies of this world will practically be in 
the hands of an English-speaking people. 
(Applause.) But we must remember that 
the question whether they will be God-fear- 


ing Christian men and nations practical] 

depend upon Ourselves. I believe that the 
day will come when, if we are able to satu- 
rate these nascent nationalities with a love of 
Christ and with a love of man for Christ’s dear 
sake, we shall be able to see in the future 
a kingdom such as this world has never yet 
seen. I do not think that by-and-by we shall 
have taxation crippling and crushing the 
energies of the people ; weshall not see these 
great standing armies that are draining the 
very life-blood from the nations. (Applause.) 
We shall not have these great wars, some- 
times so unjust, and always so cruel. I 
believe the time will come when righteousness 
and peace will be established together, and 
Christ will take to Himself His power and 
„ Because I believe that the colonies 

ill aid more than anything else in this, and 
because we can formulate and develop their 
Christian character, I have the greatest plea- 
sure in seconding the resolution. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. James ScrvuTTon, in supporting the 
resolution, said: I feel that it is of vital 
importance to the societies named that we 
should not be contented, as is often done, with 
passing the resolution, but that action should 
be taken upon it if the object we have in view 
is to be accomplished. As treasurer of the 
Irish Evangelical Society I have had to 
notice for some years that our income is 
diminishing. Last year we lost £180 upon 
the amount received from British Mission col- 
lections below the previous year. For some 
years we have endeavoured to make our ex- 
serge in accordance with the work which 

id before us, but the result of that has 
been that we have gradually accumulated a 
debt which now amounts to £1,400, and in 


the position we occupy as trustees of the 
fun gw in our hands by the churches, 
we feel that we must not in the future work 


so much in faith as we have done hitherto. 
We are quite aware that the work we have 
in hand in connection with Ireland is not so 
popular as some other branches of Christian 
work. Ireland presents its difficulties to 
the statesman and to Christian workers who 
are endeavouring to work for its benefit ; and 
if, in addition to the difficulties which we 
have to experience, we are also crippled by 
very limited resources, our position is not an 
enviable one. Questions have been raised 
with regard to the heavy working expenses 
which arise in a small society like this. I 
may say that if the work for which we exist 
is kept in view—the spread of the Gospel in 
Ireland, and the part which Congregational 
churches ought to take in it—our committee 
will be ready to enter into conference with 
any friends as to the most wise means of 
carrying out that system. It has been sug- 
t the time has or may come when 

we should work more under the wing of the 
Church-Aid Society. No difficulty will be 
found on our part to wisely consider this 

uestion. I cannot feel for a moment 
that the Congregational churches will 
wish to give up work in Ireland. The 
principles which we have heard advo- 
cated from the platform this morning forbid 
it. The work there can present as strong 
claims on the sympathy and support of our 
churches as the work of the Church-Aid 
Society to which reference has been made. 
If it be true, as is often urged, that the sup- 
port of weak churches is a desirable thing, 
that the population is gradually moving 
from them into the towns, that remark 
applies still more strongly to Ireland, for not 
only are there weak churches there which 
need support, and not only is the population 
moving into the large towns of Ireland, but 
into the large towns of England, and emi- 
grating to America and the colonies, and if 
that which we have heard in conne:tion with 
Sunday-schools is true, that education of 
youth is desirable for its influence upon their 
future life and the future life of others, it 
must be true that we are wisely spendi 
our energies and money in seeking to sp 
religious knowledge in the weaker districts 
of Ireland as well as of England and other 
ae of the world. I hope, then, that our 
riends will feel the vital importance of 
carrying out this resolution by continual su 
port to the societies which are named, while 
at the same time we may consider the wisest. 
means of oy) — the money entrusted to 
our care. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Samvet Pearson, M.A., of Liver- 
pool: I rise from a deep sense of duty to 
support the resolution which is now before 
the assembly. I had the honour some 
few years since of being the delegate of 
this Union to the Co tional Union 
in Ireland, and I think that one defect 
of the arrangement which we make with our 
Irish brethren is this, that when the delegate 
is sent he is not asked on his return to give 
an account of hisstewardship. (Hear, hear.) 
I have been waiting for some years to be 
asked to tell you what an enjoyable time I 
had in Ireland. (Laughter.) I had a smooth 
passage over—that was a very good beginning 
—and I found the most warm and fervent 
welcome, not on my own account, because I 
had never trod that sacred land before, but 
on your account and the Irish Con tion- 
alists take a deep interest in the English 
Congregationalists, and valuetheir sympathy. 
I can testify, from the observation which I 
was able to make at that time, that our 
brethren are doing a most important work in 
Ireland, and a very difficult one. They are 
performing the difficult task of “ holding the 


» 
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fort,” and I think that we ought to give them 
all the aid, and the sympathy, the prac- 
tical help that we can. (Applause.) Then I 
rose to make another suggestion, and I am 
exceedingly glad that the suggestion has 
fallen from the lips of Mr. Scrutton, because 
I think it comes with very great weight and 
authority from him. He referred to the ex- 
nse of carrying on the work in Ireland, and 
believe that we pastors feel that, and [ have 
no doubt that the business men in our 
churches feel it much more keenly. I hold 
in my hand the réport of the Evangelical 
Society for the last year, and I find that about 
£2,200 was raised by subscriptions and collec- 
tions, and that it cost over to collect that 
£2,200. I think we rs feel that with 
so many demands e upon our churches, 
we have to look a little carefully at these 
thi before we allow them to come before 
our churches, and that such a state of things 
is not al her satisfactory. (Applause.) 
I, for one, do not grudge the ull amount 
which is given to those who engage in the 
noble work of these societies ; but I think the 
day is not far distant when we must see 
these societies amalgamated altogether, or 
else coming under the shadow of the Church- 
Aid and Home Missionary Society. (Ap- 
plause.) They can be worked far more 
economically, and what is more to the point, 
I believe that they would command the sym- 
athy and the priéctical help of our churches 
ar more than they do now. I wish to say 
that our churches are burdened with the 
multifarious claims which are made upon 
them, and I think that we might, as churches, 
meet these demands by setting apart one 
Sunday in the year to make a collection for 
our denominational societies. No doubt, 
when divided amongst four or five societies, 
the sum would be exceedingly small. But if 
all the churches throughout the country did 
it, I believe that our denominational societies 
would be effectually supported. I rose from 
a sense of duty to speak of Ireland, because 
I have been there, and still would go.” 
(Laughter.) About the colonies I know 
nothing at all, except from what I read; 
but I am sure that the demands of the 
colonies upon us are equally great with those 
of Ireland. (Applause.) 
The resolution was unanimously carried. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


Rev. J. G. Roazrs, B.A.:—As I have not 
a speech to make on the resolution I am 
going to propose, I should like to say one 
or two words on the resolution that has been 
passed. As I have been sometimes told that 
I do not cherish the most cordial feeling to- 
wards the Irish Evangelical Society, I am 
bound to say that the fact which my friend 
Mr. Pearson has just stated is amply suffl- 
cient to justify any such sentiment. I want 
to take this opportunity of expressing my 
individual opinion. My agitations all go on 
outside ; I never agitate inside the denomi- 
nation, or otherwise I should say that inside the 
denomination we had better reverse the 
policy which we have carried on outside. 
Outside we have utterly smashed the policy 
of the consolidation of co-operation,’ but 
inside I think it is eminently desirable that 
we should introduce and carry it out to the 
fullest possible extent. We have got too many 
secretaries. (“ Hear, hear,”’ and laughter.) 
There is no mistake about it, and we had far 
better try what we can do to give greater 
strength and efficiency to the hands of one or 
two. Now I do feel this about the Irish 
Evangelical Society. As itis at present it is 
a simple discredit to us as a denomination. 
We ought either to take it up and work it 
thoroughly as men who mean it, or we ought 
to drop it. It seems to me as if we did not 
know our own minds on the subject. We 
keep it on, and yet we do not support it. We 
have no right to treat either the society or 
the secretary or the agents in Ireland to that 
kind of lingering and suspended vitality in 
which they are at present; therefore I ear- 
nestly urge the committee, and perhaps a 
committee of the Colonial Society, too—to 
take counsel together as to the way in which 
they may put these two societies—I take 
them as remnants of the old British missions 
—before the churches so as to obtain effi- 
cient support. I do not want these socic- 
ties to become subject to the pro- 
visions of the Buri Bill, of which 
Iam about to speak. Wedo not want to 
inter them; we want them to live. Wemight 
have been in a different position to-day ; we 
might have been in a condition of things in 
which it would have been necessary for us 
strongly to assert our own views in relation 
to an alteration of the burials law. We are 
now in the position of a victorious party— 
(applause)—we can afford to be perfectly 
generous, but lam anxious that we should 
insist upon the Government being strictly and 
absolutely just. There was atime when this 
question might have been settled on the 
basis of a graceful concession. If the clergy 
of the Church of England had come to us 
and said, We are prepared to fight you out 
to the last — as of course they will, and I 
honour them for doing it—“ as to the right 
of the nation in the churches or in the church- 
yards; but we will not have that fight 
around the grave of the dead, and on 
that point we will simply exercise Chris- 
tian charity, and receive you as breth- 
ren,” this controversy might have been 


settled yearsago. But they chose to make 
it the battle-field on which the question of 
Disestablishment was to be fought. Agai 
and again they have said that the whole right 
of the nation to the — pend would be 
settled by the decision which was come to in 
relation to the burial-grounds. Well, they 
have fought, and they have lost, and now 
they must bear the uences. (Ap- 
plause.) It is utterly impossible, of course, 
that we should accept any com ise. I do 
not see what compromise is ible, but if 
there was a time for compromise that time is 
past. The resolutions which were proposed 
in the House of Lords by Lord Harrowby and 
which were carried by the House of Lords in 
opposition to the wishes of the prevalent 
majority, and the indirect opposition, too, of 
the wishes of the Ministers of the Crown, and 
in the face of the Conservative sentiment of 
the country clergy, were rejected. They might 
have formed the basis of a settlement, but we 
cannot go back simply to those resolutions 
now. We want Osborne Morgan’s — ae 
plause)—and we want Osborne Mo "s l 
carried out to the fullest extent. (Renewed 
applause.) We do not ask for payment for 
our services: that is not the und on 
which we wish this question settled. (Hear, 
hear.) We have not served the Liberal party, 
we have served principles; we have no right 
to ask for payment from the Liberal party ; 
we should have worked for the principles 
whoever had been the party, and we do not 
want payment, but we do want right and jus- 
tice; and I think we must make it clearly 
understood at the very time at which the 
Cabinet may be sitting in deliberation upon 
this question that our ground is clear and 
distinct. We mean to be in relation to these 
national burial-grounds precisely on the same 
terms as the clergy of the Established Church. 
(Applause.) I know there are various other 
questions introduced. For example, the 
clergy suggest that if we are to have a right 
to enter into the national graveyards and our 
ministers are permitted to perform the Non- 
conformist service there, then the clergyman 
should be exempted from the necessity of 
officiating at the burial of some parishioner 
whose life may not have been of the 
urest and of the best. There is no equality 
tween us in that matter. The relation 
which the clergyman sustains to his parish- 
ioners is a relation which is created by law, 
a relation on which he prides himself, a rela- 
tion in which he must accept the responsi- 
bilities, unpleasant though they may some- 
times be, as well as the privileges. The 
comes into my ish, visits 
amongst my congregation, tells them that 
they belong to him, and they are all his 
parishioners alike, and if he makes the claim 
and the law sustains him in it, then he must 
accept the burden which is connected with 
it. It has nothing to do with this question 
of — equality. He can free himself 
from the obligation whenever he likes—at 
least the Church can. Let the Church cease 
to be in profession the Church of the nation, 
let it take its position side by side with 
us on terms of absolute uality in all 
things, and then this obligation will cease ; 
but this kind of one-sided Disestablish- 
ment, which would release them from all 
their burden and retain for them all their 
— is one I am quite certain Lord 
undreary would have said No fellah could 
understand — (laughter) —and which cer- 
tainly in the present state of things no party 
is prepared to accept. (Applause.) Our 
duty as Nonconformists is simply to maintain 
that now, when the principles of Liberalism, 
which I understand to be the abolition of all 
invidious, odious, and unjust privileges 
between man and man—(applause)—are in 
the ascendant, one of the first things that is 
to be done is toabolish this unjust and this 
painfully offensive and oppressive enactment, 
which prevents us from having our proper 
place in the burial-grounds which belong to 
the nation. I therefore move— 


That this nation rejoices that the accessiun of 
a Liberal ministry to power opens the — 
of an early settlement of the long standing con- 
828 — — 1 — — oF 2 
o the national buri unds ; expresses its 
confidence that the — will, as soon as 
the state of public business will allow, introduce 
a measure which shall meot the reasonable and 
equitable demands of Nonconformists, demands 
on which it is impossible for them to admit of 
any compromise, for the carrying out of the full 
principle of religious equality. 

(Applause.) 

Rev. G. S. Ineram : [have great pleasure 
in seconding this. I do not see why we 
should be placed on a different footing from 
our friends in Ireland and Scotland, where 
there is perfect religious equality in the 
— 2 and as one who has had some 

ifficulty in fighting the battle of the grave- 
yards, I have the greatest possible pleasure 
in seconding this resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and the proceedings terminated. 


Mr. George W. Bahr, a Liverpool ship- 
owner, who was the Liberal candidate at 
Preston at the General Election against Sir 
John Holker, but was unable to take any per- 
sonal share in the election owing to absence 
from England in ill-health, died on Sunday, 
at his residence in Liverpool, in his fifty- 
eighth year. 
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THE WAR WITH THE JESUITS. 


LETTER FROM DR. PRESSENSE. 


Tue religious conflict in France is becom- 
ing daily more serious. It is certain now 
that none of the unauthorised religious bodies 
will ask the sanction of the Government, and 
submit their statutes for its approval. All 
of them make common cause with the Jesuits, 
hoping in this way to spread the agitation 
through the whole country. An attempt, 
more chivalrous than wise, was made 
other day in the Chamber of Deputies by a 
young Catholic Republican deputy, who 
raised the question of the legality of the 
Decrees of the 29th March. is deputy, 
M. Lamy, is a man univ esteemed. 
From the earliest days of the Republic he has 
taken his place — most steadfast and 
devoted defenders. enever he has spoken, 
he has made his mark. He is a man of rare 
and rapidly growing powers, eloquent, noble- 
h 0 supremely conscientious. He 
represents the department of the Jura, where 
opinions are very advanced, and there is a 
ery. be ition to clericalism. He knows 
well that he risks his seat he attitude he is 
taking in relation to the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Government. His courage and disinterest- 
edness are, therefore, w of all praise. 
His speech on the 3rd May was quite equal to 
his reputation. We only regret that he 
should have taken up an untenable position 
in disputing the | ty of the decrees. His 
subtle arguments could not stand against the 
evidence of facts; and the curt, unpolished 
statement of the keeper of the seals—M. 
Cazot—overthrew all the brilliant but unsub- 
stantial creation of M. Lamy’s eloquence. 
M. Lamy asserted that the laws uiring 
that corporate bodies should be authorised by 
the State—laws which date as far back as the 
French Revolution and the first Empire— 
are — — by the fact that our present 
— e was drawn up at a later date. M. 
t demolished this ment by referring 
to formal votes of the Chambers under the 
Restoration, and under the reigu of Louis 
Philippe, which, long after the publication 
of the penal code, dec that the old legis- 
lation on the subject of the corporate 
was still in force, and that the Government 
had the right to put it in operation. More- 
over, the penal code itself, by ita article 293, 
places all societies under the sanction of 
the authorities, and M. Lamy is quite in the 
wrong when he says that the religious bodies 
present none of the rs of ordinary 
associations, because their members live under 
one roof. It ap to us that he had better 
have approached the question from some 
other side. Two courses were open to 
him. He might, while recognising the 
existence of the laws against the Jesuits, 
have asked the Government why it should 
disturb these from their long slumber, 
especially at a time when there 
was no urgent necessity for doing 80, 
and he might have shown how perilous it 
was fora new Government, still in its first 
and tentative stage. to arouse such bitter 
controversies and deadly strife of parties. It 
is possible, however, that this position would 
not have been the wisest to choose; for the 
Government wight have replied that the 
222 was not really of its originating. 
For the last ten years the Ultramontane 
party has been incessantly either in a state 
of open warfare or of secret conspirac 
against existing institutions. I think . 
Lamy would have done well to lay the chief 
stress upon one point, which he only slightly 
touched in his address, though it formed a 
prominent feature in the order of the day 
proposed by him—I mean on the demand for 
a new law in relation to corporate bodies, 
which should take the place of the old statutes. 
I am persuaded myself that this would have 
been the best course under the circumstances. 
The Republic might in this way have avoided 
following in the track of previous Govern- 
ments, notorious for their illiberal character. 
It might have done away with the unfair ad- 
vantage enjoyed hitherto by religious corpo- 
rations over their lay fellow-citizens. It 
might further have embodied in the new 
law such measures of precaution as are 
necessitated 1 the encroachments of the 
clergy, especially in relation to the dis- 
tion of property; for it must be 
rne in mind that ecclesiastical pro- 
perty always tends to assume the cha- 
racter of mortmain, which is wholly incom- 
ible with our laws. For my own „1 
should have infinitely preferred, as I have 
said, a vomplete revision of the laws on this 
subject, to the resuscitation of the laws of the 
first Revolution and of the Empire. 


In order to judge fairly the merits of the 
conflict now bein — on in France, we 
must bear in mind that the relations of Church 
and State are still 1 by the Concor- 
dat concluded by Napoleon I. with the 
Papacy in 1802. 1 deplore this system as 
deeply as any one, but it must, nevertheless, 
be recognised as a fact. The Concordat 
granted certain important privileges to the 
Catholic Church—namely, public recognition 
and a liberal share in the budget, while as an 
equivalent it laid certain restrictions on ite 
independence. One of these restrictions is 
this very prohibition of unauthorised religious 
bodies apart from the lar subsidised 
clergy. It would be —— unfair 
to retain the advantages of a compact like 
this while repudiating its obligations. If the 
Catholic Church were to denounce the Con- 
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of the Government, like M. Gam 


become a promin- 


toad indefinitely, 
ent feature in the 1 of 


and will assert itself the more em- 

because of the efforts made to 

e it; for the decree of March 29 had 

no other object than the resuscitation of the 

Na nic order of 1802. 

hen a question is fully ripe, as this is, 

all efforts to hush it up must and those 

who most dread it are often those who do the 
most to render it instant and inevitable. 

E. pz Paessunsz. 


TESTIMONIAL TO REV. JAMES BAIN. 
On Wednesday evening, Sth inst., a deputa- 
tion, consisting of Revs. John White and 
Richard Partner, Messrs. James 8 „ 
William Cleland, and Stephen Hicklin, 
waited on Rev. James Bain, Straide, County 
Antrim, to present him with a testimonial on 
his retirement from the active duties of the 
ministry. Owing to the feeble state of 
his health the presen was made 
rivately in the manse, where Mr. and Mrs. 
n, surrounded by their children and grand- 
children, together with Rev. W. J. Bain, 
Bilston ; Rev. W. M. Morrison, Belfast ; and 
Kelly (who has had an unanimous 
call from the 8 e church) received the 
deputation. Rev. J. White presided, and in a 
few well chosen remarks 
long and useful pastorate of Bain, 
object of the visit. Mr. 


Hicklin read the which was accom- 
i © po , Ae 
y guineas, “ contributed mem of 
a church and : r 
rethren in the ministry an nds in Ire. 
land, England, and Scotland, all of whom 
en on edt «ae KS BK 

vellum, very u vi 
a view of Straide C and is “ signed, on 
behalf of the su Robert Sewell 
Union of 


severe test of the strength of the attach- 
ment of its members to Congregational prin- 
ciples. Mr. Bain was a representative of In- 
dependency in Ireland, and a counsellor to 


2 Ba Neca caged sepne It is to be 
oped his life may be prolonged, and that he 
— enjoy a season of well-deserved repose 
with his wife and hters, who have so 
earnestly helped him in his noble work. 
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Conference of the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State-patronage and control. 
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so * the AY and sy ig — 1 and 11, —7 be 1 application 
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Ragged Church and Chapel Union. 
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' ANNUAL MEETING of the above society will 
be held in EXETER HALL (Lower Room), TUESDAY evening, 


China Inland Mission. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of this MISSION will 

be held in the CONFERENCE HALL, MILDMAY-PARK, on 

DORE HOWAKD, Bea, and at? by JE, e ee 

The Rev. A. M. W. Christopher, M. A., Rector of St. Allgate’s, 

8 the Revs. tg ay oro La noe Fm R. N. 

u „Captain 0 Radstock, others expected 
to take part. B. BROOMHALL, Secretary. 


Ober-Ammergau. 
CAYGILL'S ACCOMMODATION at VILLAS DIEMER, 
Seat near Crucifixion Group. Only modern- 
built residences at Ober-Ammergau. sed by Royalty 1871. 


Secure rooms at once. 
Caygill’s Through Tourist Tickets to M 


all routes. See “ , Tourist Ch od 
to er adress b. H. Capgill, Tourist’ Taugt. S71, Stand. London. WC. 
Gaze’s Ober-Ammergau Arrangements. 
AZE’S Tickets for Independent Travel by all best 
4228 own Service from Murnau. 
Ober-Ammergau 


8 5 programme, containing fullest details, and 
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THE GREATER EASTERN QUESTION. 


Ir is curious and significant that the very first 
question which the GLiapstone Cabinet had to take 
up belonged to that fertile mother of troubles, the 
department of foreign affairs. Mr. GLapsTone 
already has upon his shoulders, as Premier and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a burden under 
which most strong men — move a little wearily ; 
and, as if that was not enough, he has, in a 
measure, been forced to play Lord GRAN VILLR's 
part for the moment, and has done a very good 
stroke of business, indeed, for the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Lord GRANVILLR will 
find his position and work a good deal simplified by 
the written assurance that Austria seeks no further 
extension to the South-east at the expense of the 
moribund Ottoman Empire, which he has 


drawn from the Austrian Ambassador; and an 
important step has been gained thus early towards 


— SS 


the solution of the far graver form of the Eastern 
Question, which is rapidly hastening on. The 
BEACONSFIELD Cabinet had to settle, in concert 
with the European Powers, what was to be done 


_ with some —— provinces of the Empire which the 


Porte was no longer able to retain in its allegiance ; 
the Liberal Cabinet will have to settle the question, 
in the same European concert, what is to be done 
with the Empire itself, when it can no longer 
maintain its hold on any one of its European 
provinces, and when the last sigh of the Turk 
must be breathed over peerless Constantinople. 
For ourselves we feel nothing but gratitude for 
what are so freely called Mr. Glabsroxx's intem- 
porate speeches in Midlothian, and for the strong 
remarks upon Austria and her Emprror, which 
have called forth the curious correspondence which 
has recently been given to the world. No one who 
recalls the words of the now celebrated speech, in 
which Lord SaLisbuRy announced profanely the 
Austro-German Alliance as glad tidings of great 
joy,“ can question that he and Lord BRACON SHIELD, 
at any rate, were prepared to regard a considerable 
movement of Austria to the South-east with satis- 
faction, as raising a substantial German barrier 
between them and their bugbear—a Russian advance 
on Constantinople. It becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that their dread of Russian ambition was 
so exaggerated—we may almost say morbid— 
that they were really blind to the very 
ve danger with which the concert of Prince 
ISMARCK with Austria, threatened the future 
development of the provinces which the Turkish 
rule has blighted for ages, but which, in the atmo- 
— of freedom, are capable of becoming some of 
the most fruitful and prosperous regions of the 
civilised world. In fact, they care nothing for the 
provinces, and nothing forthe Greeks. They cared 
only to beat back Russia, and were only too glad 
to get Austria to the front, and to see * place 
herself firmly in Russia's way. And the language 
of Lord SaLisnunx, and the likelihood of the 
case, produced a very deep impression on 
the mind of the more thoughtful and far-see- 
ing Liberal statesmen, and led Mr. Gtap- 
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STONE to take it for granted that a considerable 
extension of the Austrian occupation was decreed. 
And so we believed it was decreed, until the 
Liberals achieved their victory. Then all was 
changed. Then Austria had no desire to extend 
her occupation—nay, she rather deprecated the 
advance she had been compelled to make, and she 
desired ardently to act in entire concert with the 
Western Powers. We are deeply thankful for the 
assurance; but we cannot help wondering how 
much we should have heard of it, if Mr. Grabsroxn 
had not uttered in such imperative terms his signi- 
ficant warning, and if Austria had not known that 
in such a cause he was the man to resist her grasp- 
ing ambition even to the dire extremity of war. 

A great step, it seems to us, has already been taken 
towards a righteous and permanent settlement of the 
great Eastern Question, which is the next thing 
which will occupy the European Powers. Austria 
has been led distinctly to disclaim any designs upon 
any part of the dying man’s inheritance, and the 
question is left open as to the best arrangement 
which can be proposed to secure the peaceful 
development of some of the most industrious 
peoples and some of the most fertile lands in the 
world. We speak of this larger Eastern Question 
as impending. It seems to us that nothing but 
natural or wilful blindness can fail to note in the 
Ottoman Empire the signs not of decay, but 
death. Western Europe has got it so thoroughly 
into its head that the Turk must be kept 
at Constantinople to keep any one else from going 
there, that it fails to realise the truth that it is only 
a dead effigy, and not a living Government, which 
by the united jealousies of Europe, is being kept 
there now. Even so cautious and calculating a 
politician as Lord Dersy has committed himself to 
the judgment, which from his lips means a great 
deal, that Turkey is no longer capable of being 
upheld or rescued, and the sooner it ceases to exist 
in Europe, so much the better will it be for the 

ace of the world. The truth is, that Lord 

ERBY has been interviewed by a correspondent of 
the Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung, and his views on 
many important points have been amor po | 
extracted. He seems to have submitted himself wit 
much meekness to his tormentor. The corre- 
spondent was considerate. He offered to go down 
to Tunbridge Wells to interview his lordship there. 
But, like the coon in the American story, who saw 
the muzzle of the rifle of a dead shot covering him 
as he deposited himself in the top of a tree, and 
cried out, Don't shoot, Cap’en, I'll come down,” 
so Lord Dersy troubled himself to come up to 
London to meet his interviewerthere. He was, of 
course, asked his views about all the great ques- 
tions of the day. He seems to have answered 
with great frankners, and to have said about most 
of them, as might have been expected, just what 
everybody knows. But on the one point of the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe, his expres- 
sion of opinion seems to us to have a real im- 
portance. Of course he speaks for himself alone, 
and has no responsibilities connected with either 
Government or party to bear. Lord Drersy is, per- 
haps, the most ing | detached man of mark in 
England. But he is by temperament and habit 
singularly cautious and conservative in the 
old sense—that is opposed to change; and yet 
he sees that a change so radical as the removal of 
the Turkish Government bag and baggage "’ from 
Europe, would be greatly for the good of Europe 
and the peace of the world. Now, when a man like 
Lord Dersy publicly commits himself to such an 
opinion, to which his large experience at the 
Foreign Office and perfect knowledge of all the 
secrets of European diplomacy lend peculiar 
authority, we may depend upon it that the event 
foreshadowed is not far away. 

The position of vantage which the GLADSTONE 
Government occupies for the settlement of this 
greater Eastern Question, consists in their entire 
freedom from the illusion which has possessed 
every English Government until now, that it was 
essential for the protection of the interests of Eng- 
land in the East that the Turk should be main- 
tained at Constantinople. This was the one key to 
Lord Patmerston's Oriental policy. And it is 
but fair to say that there was a good deal 
to be said for it in Lord PALunnsrox's days. 
At any rate, the ‘experiment was worth try- 
ing, whether the Turk was capable of being 
regenerated by Western influences and Western 
ideas. The experiment has been tried, and has 
failed dismally. The folly of the Tory Govern- 
ment was in not recognising that it had failed. 
They committed themselves to a 8 enter- 
prise from the first. Mr. GLApsTonE has the open 
eye tosee the facts as theyare. He will approach 
the question with a full recognitionof the fact that 
the Turk can no longer be taken into account in 
the settlement of South-Eastern Europe. . This 
really amounts to a revolution; it is an entirely 
new point of departure; and the issue to which it 
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inevitably tends is clearly foreshadowed in Lord 
Dersy's significant words, The sooner that 
Turkey ceases to exist in Europe, the better will 
it be for the peace of the world.” 


THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM. 


Tux circumstances under which the Peace Society 
has just held its annual meeting have naturally in- 
fused a fresh spirit of hope and confidence into its 
proceedings. The honoured name of the chairman 
reminds us of the long years during which peace 
principles have lain under the undeserved reproach 
of fanaticism and impracticability. But Mr. Frara 
and Mr. InLINGWorRTH are representatives of a new 
generation of legislators, for whom the best hopes 
of humanity are bound up with a speedy realisation 
in practice of the main political doctrines of the 
society; while Mr. Henry Ricwarp is an abiding 
proof that belief in the possibility of a general dis- 
armament is consistent with all the practical quali- 
ties essential to Parliamentary success. If we 

with the speakers that the accession of the GuLap- 
sTONE Administration to power is favourable to the 
hopes of the society, it is not from any notion 
that the abstract principles believed to be held 
by some of its leading members would be accepted, 
unless very exceptionally, by Ministers. But it is 
only justice to the society to point out that its 
object is not so much the inculcation of abstract 
principles as the accomplishment of a practical re- 
form. If nations will only agree to try arbi- 
tration first before they fight ; and if they will put 
out of the immediate reach of kings and potentates 
the instruments which make recourse to war 80 
often the line of least resistance, Mr. Pease and 
Mr. RicHarp will care little what sense or what 
nonsense is imported into the hackneyed phrase of 
0 —— at any price. And even if it be too much 
to hope — as we trust it is not that any adequate 
steps will be taken by the present Ministry to abate 
the insane extravagance of national armaments, 
at any rate, we are not alone in our confidence 
that the spirit in which they will deal with inter- 
national questions will be adapted to allay irrita- 
tion and to promote mutual trust. It will certainly 
not pander to Imperial selfishness either at home 
or abroad, but will move the European common- 
wealth to present a united front to the serious 
difficulties which, under the policy recently fol- 
lowed, would have infallibly brought about a general 
war. It is not only the name of Mr. Bnionr— 
though that is a tower of strength—which inspires 
this confidence. There is not a member of the 
Cabinet who would not be convicted of the grossest 
inconsistency if a contrary course were followed. 
And the manly courtesy of Mr. GLADSTONE's foully- 
slandered letter to Count Karoty! is a proof that, 
under his presiding influence, no coward fears of 
misinterpretation and no petty vanity, either per- 
sonal or national, will be allowed to interfere with 
the best construction that can be put upon the 
declarations even of suspected Powers. 


Mr. RicHarp’s intended motion on the subject of 
international disarmament naturally occupied the 
attention of Tuesday's meeting. It is easy to ridi- 
cule his proposition as ideal and impracticable. But 
if a reductio ad absurdam be the proper test of what 
is impracticable, that is precisely what a fate 
stronger than Jingoism, Chauvinism, and Jun- 
kerism combined is actually applying to the present 
system of an armed peace. The practice of keeping 
enormous standing armies on the mere chance that 
they may be needed is really a novelty distin- 
guishing the nineteenth century of the Christian 
era. The Roman Empire in its proudest days, and 
when occupied in constant wars, never kept up a 
permanent force equal to the German army on its 
peace footing. An Oriental despotism of ancient 
days exhibited it is said, the spectacle of a million 
men on the march. But this was the utmost 
effort of a madman’s vindictive pride, and such 
spasms were usually the prelude to ruin. In the 
feudal times a rude agriculture and a sluggish com- 
merce allowed farmers and labourers to leave home 
for a few months’ fighting, and to return without 
any general loss to society. But never before in 
the history of the world has such a proportion of 
men as that now required by European armies and 
navies been regularly and permanently withdrawn 
from peaceful labour, and maintained for purposes 
of destruction at the cost of industrial communities. 
‘The argument in defence of the abuse is that war 
has become a science, that its engines are pieces of 
subtle machinery, and its manceuvres complicated 
movements, which alike demand soldiers long and 
continuously trained. 
complicated? Simply because civilisation has 
become so. And the injury done to the elaborate 
organisation of modern life by the enormous drain 
of existing armaments is greaterthan was ever done 
to the rude societies of an earlier day even by per- 
petual war. 


It is hardly ten years since the military system 


But why has war grown so 
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of Germany so dazzled the world by its triumphs 
that even English patriots of a certain school sighed 
to think that universal military service was im- 
possible here. The patience and self-sacrifice of a 
people who had subordinated all considerations to 
military strength were effusively applauded. Des- 
cendants of the constituents of the — Parliament 
condescended to glorify the German preference of 
military supremacy to constitutional freedom. 
Even the advantages of general education were 
principally seen in the superior facilities for 
skirmishing order afforded by the intelligence of 
soldiers who sometimes wrote their home letters in 
Latin, and occasionally in Sanscrit. But those times 
seem a long way back now. A starving peasantry, 
discontented artisans, the spread of socialism, the 
rush of emigration, amid wild and desperate reme- 
dies of coercion and retrogression that complicate 
all evils, are now recognised as the legitimate and 
inevitable fruits of a military system out of all 
proportion to the commerce and industry of the 
— 1 Infatuated Italy affords an equally melan- 
choly spectacle. The cost of one of her mon- 
strous ironclads, which she does not know how to 
manage, would put down for ever the brigandage 
which is her standing shame. 
would rather perish as one of the great naval 
Powers than live and prosper as a pioneer of the 
civilisation of the future. France is a miracle of 
industry and thrift. But even her p rity is 
severely strained by the burden of militarism ; 
and much of the irritability just now pervading her 
political arenas like explosive gas may be due to 
the excessive strain felt by the whole population. 
Russia is too barbarous to be compared with 
nations of higher organisation. But the gulf that 
— before her Government has been dug by 
ayonets. Such is the condition of Europe at the 
present day. Andis it possible this state of things 


can endure? It is stamped by evident signs as 
absurd and impracticable. It must end before 
many years are over, either in a very battle of 


Armageddon, which may drown civilisation in 
blood, or else in the adoption of the — ad vo- 
cated by Mr. Ricnarp and the Peace Society. 


THE WIGTOWNSHIRE ELECTION. 


Our Scotch correspondent writes as follows on this 
subject :—The defeat of the Lord Advocate at Wigtown 
was fully expected. I did not say this last week because 
it would have been unwise, from a strategic point of 
view, to do so; but lest any of your readers should put 
upon the mishap a er — 12 as if the 
Tor reaction had affected Scotland „I want to tell 
in plain words what has led to the loss of Mr. M‘Laren’s 
seat. In the first place, as I have before mentioned, the 
seat is in itself a precarious one. The constituency is 
so evenly balanced that a very little tells either way. 
And what has hel to turn the scale in the wrong 
direction now is—({1) The appointment of the Marquis 
of Ripon, which is in Scotland regarded, rightly or 
wrongly, as making a leak in the ship; and (2) the fact 
of r. McLaren's announcement, made some time 
ago, that he had left the Church of his fathers and had 
become an Episcopalian to please his wife. In the North 
we are not essentially illiberal, even in Church matters; 
but you can easily understand that in a Covenanti 
county like Wigtown there was rather a lack of perso 
enthusiasm about a man who has shown so much rae 
in regard to the national faith. To tell the simple trut 
—it is a truth that should be known—there are many 
1 Liberals in Scotland to-day who don't in their 

earts regret the defeat of Mr. Mc n. The Liberal 
vote is strong enough without him, so that no calamity 
will follow his exclusion; and a from that, many 
would like to see as Home Secretary for their country a 
man of more pith and consistency. It may not be a 
wholesome state of mind, but it is as well to indicate 
what the state of feeling really is. 


The above letter from a well-informed correspondent 
explains the reverse in Wigtownshire, which, as he 
remarks, is partly due to the appointment of Lord 
Ripon as Viceroy of India, on which Scotch Presby- 
terians seem to be peculiarly sensitive. The Liberal 
defeat at Sandwich and Deal is less easy to account for 
This constituency, which numbers hardly more than 
2,000 voters, was not tested at the General Election— 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-Hucgssen, whose elevation to the 
peerage has created the present vacancy, and Mr. H. 
A. Brassey being returned unopposed. Perhaps 
the successful Conservative candidate, Mr. Compron- 
RoBERTSs, was personally more popular than his 
opponent, Sir Joka Goutpsmip. At all events, we 
can hardly regard that Cinque Port district as an index 
of general political feeling. But these defeats, pre- 
ceded by that of Oxford, are adapted to raise the spirits 
of the Opposition, who received a crushing defeat all 
along the line a few weeks ago—in large and small 
boroughs, and in English, Welsh, and Scotch counties. 
The Conservatives will, probably, soon have another 
opportunity of testing a larger constituency. Mr. 
PLIMSOLL, whose health is, we are sorry to say, 
much impaired, proposes to retire from Derby 
with a view to Sir Wriuram Harcourt becoming 
a candidate. We daresay that here, also, where 


oe * * 


But apparently she 


the constituency is over 13,000, the Home Sgcre- 
TARY will be opposed, in the hope that the Liberals will 
be divided. But if the Liberals hold together Sir 
WILLIAX will certainly and easily carry the seat. 


At the formal opening of the new Parliament to- 
morrow, the QugEN will not be present, as she was at 
the final Session of the preceding Parliament. It is a 
pity; but we must remember the maxim that the 
SOVEREIGN “can do no wrong,” which also must, we 
suppose, cover what would otherwise appear like 
grave indiscretion—the visit, on the eve of a Session, 
to which Her Masgsty declines to give the prestige of 
her presence, of Lord Braconsrretp to Windsor 
Castle. Perhaps the invitation had no ‘political signifi- 
cance, but such things strike the public imagination as 
being hardly consistent with regal impartiality. While 
we are writing, the contents of the Speech from the 
Throne will be known not only to the guests of 
Earl Granvitite and Mr. Giapstone, but, as is 
usual, at the festive gatherings of Lord Bracons- 
FIELD and Sir Starrorp Norracors. If we were 
among the privileged guests, political etiquette would 
forbid the premature revelation of what can, to a 
great extent, be conjectured. That Mr. Al WAT Garey 
should have been selected to move the address in the 
Commons is a fitting distinction to a politician who has 
won a great county constituency, South Northum. 
berland, which he had previously lost almost by 
accident. The choice of Mr. Huan Mason to second 
the Address may be regarded as a graceful tribute to 
personal worth and consistency, and a compliment to 
the great Nonconformity body, of which the hon. mem- 
ber is an ornament. 


Though the Session is about to open, the Home 
Rulers have not composed their differences. Fresh 
from the signal defeat of his nominee at Mallow, where 
Mr. Jounson, the Solicitor-General, has been factiously 
opposed, but easily re-elected, Mr. Parwett has con- 
descended to attend the meeting of Irish members in 
the City Hall, Dublin, to decide the question of par- 
liamentary leadership. It seems that out of forty-four 
present, a majority of five (twenty-three to eighteen), 
voted for the hon. member for Cork, in preference to 
the tried and judicious Mr. SuHaw. It is not pro- 
bable that the more moderate section will acquiesce 
in this decision, or follow the Parnellites to the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. Apparently the new Home 
Rule leader will not have much to do during the ensu- 
ing short Session, though it will be in his power to be 
troublesome. The mysterious rumour as to Mr. 
Forster's intention to propose the renewal of the Peace 
Preservation Acts, which expire in a fortnight, proves 
to be, as was expected, wholly unfounded. But he 
will bring forward a plan for coping effectually with 
Irish distress, the area of which is now happily limited. 
Legislation on other difficult Irish problems will be 
reasonably postponed till next year. 


In less than a fortnight Mr. Frepgerick Gregnwoop, 
late editor of the Pall Mall Gasette, will be wielding his 
pen in a new evening paper. It is to be launched under 
the title of the St. James’s Gazette, and will, it is 
announced, “studiously avoid the entanglement of 
party ties,” and offer a vigilant and determined opposi- 
tion to Advanced Liberalism — a new and dangerous 
party in English politics.” Under the auspices of Mr. 
Joun Mont, who becomes editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, that school will find a powerful and effective 
voice. Both schools of national and international 
politics will thus be ably represented, and the public 
will be able to judge between them. 


Is the De Frerornet Cabinet already tottering? It 
would almost seem so from the incidents of the past week, 
when the Public Meetings Bill was under discussion in 
the French Chamber. The Government were, on Thurs- 
day last, only saved from a defeat by the intervention 
of M. Gambetta, who secured an adjournment. The 
point at issue was referred back to the committee, who 
reported against the presence of a police officer at 
public meetings. But on the plea that mayors might 
neglect their function on these occasions, 
Government proposed, and eventually carried, a 
clause authorising the attendance of a public func- 
tionary on these occasions. Throughout the whole 
of these discussions the Government was weak and 
vacillating, and M. Lepersg, the Minister of Justice, 
not deeming himself adequately supported, has retired. 
He is succeeded by M. Constans, Under-Secretary for 
the Interior. Two critical occasions loom in the 
distance.” First, the carrying out of the decree for the 
expulsion of the Jesuits onthe 29th of June, which they 
threaten to resist passively, or by an appeal to the law; 
and the second, the general election, which must take 
place next year. Till such time, M. GamBerra would 
fain retain the De Freycinet Cabinet in power in the 
hope that a more tractable Chamber will then be 
returned, over which he could himself safely bear sway. 
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The insurrection in Albania is not quite so formidable 
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as was supposed. Its leaders disclaim any idea of 
breaking with the Suntan ; who, for his part, is quite 
as frightened ut the hateful word “autonomy,” which 
always, in reference to the Turkish provinces, leads to 
independence. But the Porte has now to reckon with 
the great Powers, which are trying to draw up their col- 
lective note as to the territory ceded to Montenegro. It 
remains to be seen whether the Albanians will be able 
to realise Prince Bismarck’s famous phrase—beati 
possidentes. The Porte may try to make them evacuate 
the borderlands, but will not coerce them; the Montene- 
grins are unable to expel them; andthe Powers will 
hardly agree upon any common plan of intervention— 
Austria, profiting by Mr. Grlabsroxz's late warnings, 
having declared beforehand that she will not accept the 
mandate. At Constantinople itself there is consider- 
able perturbation at the speedy arrival of Mr. GoscueEn, 
who is known to bea man of decision, and is taking 
counsel of Prince Bismarck and Baron HAYMERLE ere 
he proceeds to the Turkish capital. Probably Mr. 
Gosch will soon be heard of when he reaches 
Stamboul. 


Titerature. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA.“ 


Ma. Talnors WHEELER was quite the man to write 
this book. He has done as much as any man living 
to render the primitive India real to us, and his 
gigantic history of India is a great work. Each of 
the two great epics is made representative to us of 
a period, and a whole volume. The work is, 
in its way, one of the most exhaustive, if also one 
of the most tedious, of histories. Mr. Wheeler does 
not aim at episode and mere picture, like Macau- 
lay. He is above those things: he deals in 
what is often too lightly spoken of as the 
sources, and it cannot be said of him that, like the 
comparative anatomist, he constructs a complete 
animal out of a single bone. He aims at putting 
all his grounds before you and leaving nothing un- 
supported. The result is that we have a history 
which, within certain limits, is thoroughly reliable, 
but which few persons will thoroughly read. The 
Mahabharata stood for the Vedic period, and the 
Ramayana for the Brahminic period, and Mr. 
Wheeler certainly showed no little tact in reducing 
the whole to a kind of intellectual ground-work, in 
which 1 is left out or remains uaaccounted 
for, and, therefore, nothing that is surprising or, from 
his point of view, essentiallycontradictory. Hehas 
done much to supply hints for inquirers into the 
origin of institutions; and sometimes he is to be 
praised for the plainness with which he touches on 
what are too often, in literature, regarded as 
tabooed subjects. 

This short history shows most of the author's merits 
and a few of his defects. Of course he has been 
compelled to condense, and has wisely left the bulk 
of his strictures on Mahabharata and Ramayana, 
passing then with very light touch, and proceeding, 
at the 45th page, to The Medieval Rajas. This 
is a period of much interest for the historic in- 
quirer, but it is not picturesque in Mr. Wheeler's 
hands. He is reflective instead, and descants on 
caste and the principles that lie at its foundation. 
His passages on the intermingling of the Turanian 
and Aryan elements in religion is particularly good 


and clear. 
Broadly stated, the religion and literature of the Turan- 
ians were derived from the ies of death and birth, of 
which Liva or Mahadéva, his wife KAli or Durgi, were 
original . The Turanians of India wor- 
shi certain wrathful and avenging deities, such as the 
of cholera and small-pox, and the angry ghosts 
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Of the development of the Brahmanic character 
we have this succinct account 


The growth of the Brahmans in power and influence is 
one of the most important elements in Indian history. 
A Short History of India, Afghanistan, N 
By J. Talboys Wheeler. Macmillan and Co, a 


Every Raja or man had his own Brahman priest, pre- 
ceptor, or purdhita. So had every family, or frou of 
families, or vi community. But priests and laymen 
were subject to inquisitorial forms of Brahmanical govern- 
ment, of which traces are still to be found in all directions. 
teachers of a superior order, known as gurus, 
undertook ecclesiastical tours, co neophytes 
and excommunicating heretics and caste offenders. Above 
all there were Brahmans of still higher sanctity, who were 
worshipped as gods under the names of Naths and Swanies, 
and exercised a vast spiritual authority over courts and 
Rajas, whilst extending secret ramifications to remote 
uarters of India. Meanwhile, religious centres were estab- 
lished at convenient spots in the shape of temples, colleges, 
and places of pilgrimage; and Brahman hermitages 
were set up in the countries inhabited by original races out- 
side the Aryan pale. Thus, in the course of ages, the 
Brahmans have spread abroad a religious faith and worship 
which, notwithstanding the number and variety of divinities, 
ee the same through the length and breadth of 
Dn 

Nothing could, indeed, be more remarkable than 
the manner in which the Brahmanic religion, in 
spite of its exclusiveness, has absorbed the Turanian 
element and transmuted it, as is seen in certain 
forms of Traordian sacrifice, which have left endur- 
ing memorials throughout Hindustan. 

r. Talboys Wheeler might surely in a short 
history like this have been a little more brilliant in 
dealing with the Turkish invasions. Mahmud’s 
story need not be a —1 one, we think, nor the 
leading points in a sketch of the Moghul Empire; 
and the later episodes of Noormahal might surely 
be made to lighten up the waste, as, indeed, it has 
recently been made to do very effectively in one 

articular case. Mr. Wheeler has much to say of 

oormahal, but he is only * brilliant. 
He is strong in his reserve, and even Noormahal 
and Jehazid seem rather cold and inefficient after 
the setting in which we have seen them. 

When Mr. Talboys Wheeler comes to deal with 
the English in India he shows, on the whole, more 
spirit. His description of Clive’s march on Arcot 
is full of movement and power, and the sketch of 
— is, in our idea, one of the best things in the 
book. Warren Hastings is hardly so successfully 
treated, though we must not forget to qualify this 
by saying that Lord Cornwallis is touched here and 
there with more than Mr. Wheeler's customary 
power. One of the most interesting chapters in 
the book, and one which will have a special refer- 
ence to one burning question in present-day politics, 
is that on the hans. Mr. Wheeler — 
their history from the earliest period till the present. 
This is a fair specimen of his style on this subject: 

The Afghans are Mahommedans of the Simni faith; they 
reverence the first four Khalets, and have no particular 
veneration for the prophet Ali. They are split up into 
tribes, clans, and fami each under its own head, com- 
mander, or sirdar ; and they are often at war or feud, and 
often engaged in conspiracies, rebellions, and assassinations. 
They are tall, burly, active men, with olive complexions, 
dark Jewish features, black eyes, and long black hair hang- 
ing down in curls. Their countenances are calm, and they 

ect a frankness and bonhomie; they will sometimes in- 
dulge in a rude jocularity; but their expression is savage, 
and evil passions are often raging in their hearts like hidden 
fires. They are bloodthirsty, deceitful, and depraved ; ready 
to sell their country, their honour, and their souls for lucre. 
They care for nothing but fighting and loot, delighting in 
the din of arms, the turmoil of battle, and the — of 
the killed and wounded; without any relish for home life or 
domestic ties; without a sting of remorse or a sense of 
shame. There are no people on earth that have a finer 
physique or a viler morale. They are the relics of a nation 
who have out their parts in history. In bygone days 
they conquered Hindustan on the one side, and Persia on 
the other ; but the conquering instinct has died away amidst 
the incessant discord ot family feuds and domestic broils. 

Certainly by no means a captivating picture ; 
though it really would seem that the Afghans have 
a rugged idea of independence, and can die for their 
country—a matter in which some historians have 
not yet had very much practice! 

In some points we are compelled to say that 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler grievously disappoints us. 
He spares no investigation—that we have satisfac- 
torily seen—he writes in a clear and effective, if far 
from a brilliant, style—he has studied and analysed 
as few other writers have done, or probably could 
do the old Indian epics—Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
Ko., &c. From these he has, so to say, compiled as 
complete and continuous a history of the earlier 
ages of India as is perhaps possible. But truth to 
say he is not mystical; he does not approach a 
truth from the side of sensibility, but of intellect. 
His light is too often dry light; and he is apt, un- 
consciously, to set aside as inadmissible what is 
after all the most natural interpretation. His 
commentary on Buddha and Nirvana, how com- 
monplace it is—not a glimmer of insight beyond 
what has been dinned into our ears for years past 
bY commonplace travellers, missionaries, and men 
of many grades of scholarship, and—the reverse. 


The essence of Saky. Meoni’s teaching was that every one 
should strive to be good in thought, word, and deed; that 
by so doing he would be born to a better and happier life in 
the next birth. But he taught that those who were truly 
wise would also seek to attain a higher object, namely, the 
deliverance of the soul from the chain of transmigrations. 
This, he maintained, could only be affected by leading the life 
of a religious mendicant ; by rooting out every affection, 


passion, or desire; by severing every tie that bound the soul 
to the universe of being. When that end was accomplished, 
the soul would be detached from all life and being ; it would 
be delivered or emancipatel from the endless chain of 
transmigrations, and would finally sink into an eternal 
sleep or annihilation known as Nirvana. 

Which is a caput mortuum. It is, we think, 
demonstrable that, in spite of vagueness of terms, 
what Nirvana meant was not at all annihilation, but 
identity with the Divine. If Mr. Wheeler had 
said that Buddha’s desires were to escape from the 
miseries of life, which had been intensified by the 
ceaseless round of Brahmanic ceremonies, through 
the truly moral life that demanded a mystical basis, 
in spite of a determination not to recognise it, he 
would, we think, have come nearer the truth in a 
few words than he has done in his many words: 
and if he had brought out clearly how, notwithstand- 
ing the intense strain of mysticism in Buddha him- 
self, his tcaching to his followers ever turned on 
practical duties, he would, in a word, have more 
effectively indicated than he has done the eternal 
value of his Gospel. Jesus Christ said that the 
man who preferred father and mother to Him was 
not worthy of Him. Buddha said that to obey 
father and mother was better than to serve the gods 
of heaven and earth; and the approach of the 
two forms of teaching at the transcendental point is 
far closer than might be believed. The words of 
Christ, too, asserting a continued identity—* I 
and the Father are one’’—on one side touch, 
we may without irreverence say, the same 
side of the mystical ideal as that after which 
Buddha strove. Nirvana is constantly opposed 
to Lansara—the realm of change, illusion, coming 
and going. When Boehme said, The man to 
whom eternity is as time, and time is as eternity, 


He is above all strife, had in his mind the identical 


thought. We ought not to isolate Nirvana, and 
view it apart from what was always held in con- 
trast with it in Buddha’s mind. In Nirvana's was 
rest and stillness, and also simplicity and unity. 
These are the elements of a complete and ideal life 
—the perfection of sensibility and thought, not 
of death and nothingness. Transmigration was of 
the essence of the Brahmanic creed ; Buddhism 
proclaims a close to transmigration, and reasserts 
the soul as soul. So long as the soul can be reborn, 
it can die; to assert a point beyond which there 
was no rebirth was Buddha's way of proclaiming 
immortality, pure and simple, again. A trans- 
migration individual existence was thus annihilated 
only in so far as it was dependent on evil or 
sensuous desires. Buddha held that Nirvana 
could be attained here; and so our Saviour said, 
“ The kingdom of God is within on. As for God, 
it would take a whole article to make clear Buddha's 
idea; but Nirvana was simply a re-union with 
Him. We firmly believe there is something to be 
said for such a view, without in the least straining 
Buddha's words; but Mr. Wheeler’s theory takes 
no note of the possibility of interpretation in this 
direction, and though his book is, on the whole, 
fitted to be useful, and to supply a want, it might 
have been thus far better — | more comprehensive. 


THE LATE REV. JOHN LEGGE.* 


CONGREGATIONALISTs may well hold in high regard the 
name of Ebenezer Legge, of Huntley, two of whose 
sons and two of whose grandsons have rendered 
honourable service in connection with the ministry of 
that denomination. Of the earlier generation, the 
eldest of four sons, Dr. George Legge, was for twenty- 
five years minister of Gallowtree-gate Chapel, Leicester ; 
and the youngest, Dr. James Legge, after thirty years’ 
successful labour as a missionary in China, has been 
awarded the distinction of Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Oxford. The third son filled the office of 
deacon in the church at Huntley, and, dying at the age 
of fifty-two, of pulmonary consumption, left behind him 
nine children, several of whom fell victims to the same 
disorder—“ that accursed blight,” as the subject of this 
memoir described it in the anguish of his heart, con- 
templating the frail tenure upon which his eldest sister 
held life, which she had to surrender at sixteen years of 

e, mournfully adding, “ How ruthlessly that grim foe 
is hunt ing us down.“ Onthedeath of his mother and eldest 
brother, a large share of responsibility devolved upon 
John, whose early years were passed amid much physical 
weakness. Mind, however, triumphed over matter, in 
his experience; for, in spite of his sufferings, he was 
distinguished by a joyousness of disposition which had 
a remarkable influence upon those about him. The 
dark room, in which, at one period of his illness, when 
menaced with blindness, he had to pass his time, 
became a centre of attraction to his 1 who 
listened with eager ears to the tales which he impro- 
vised for their amusement. At a very early he 
manifested that taste for natural science which led 
Professor McCoy, after his death, to designate by his 
name a rare species of fossil—Cetotolites Leggei, as 
a slight memorial of his zeal in geological inquiries.” 
His biographer says: “ His spiritual insight enabled 
him to seize on the subtle analogies between the 
natural and spiritual worlds, and thus the deeper he drank 


* Memoria!s of John , M.A., Minister of the Co - 
tional Church, Brighton, Victoria, Australia. With Memoir by 
James Leg „ M.A., Caterham, Surrey. London: James 
Clarke ‘ 
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the fountains of scientific truth, the more profound 
— his religious belief and reverence.” As to a 
later period of his life we have this testimony from a 
doctor of medicine whom he was instrumental in 
saving from materialism :—‘“ The fact that one of his 
truthful nature, fearing none of the facts of science, 
fully appreciating all t eir bearings, could and did hold 
to faith in Christ, made a great impression on scien- 
tific men. They knew him to be too honest to hold 
what he did not believe.” An incident of his student 
life (he graduated at Aberdeen in 1862) is thus related: 


Those who are intimate with students are well aware how 
they delight in the exercise of the critical faculty. On this 
ocvasion it was my brother’s turn to read a sermon, and he 
took as his text the passage in Hosea (viii. 11), “ Because 
Ephraim hath made many altars to sin, altars shall be unto 
him to sin.” The idea of the sermon, which was worked out 
with great power and with oe application, was that the 
best blessings become, when ab the direct curses. When 
my brother finished reading, the professor, Mr. Rogers, 
appealed to the students for their criticisms. Each in his 
turn—there were about fifteen in the class—declined to make 
any criticism. “No, gentlemen,” said Mr. Rogers, “ nor 
have I any remark to make on this sermon, save this, that 
we could not do better than retire to our studies, and 
reflect on the solemn truths to which we have been listening.” 
So far as my memory serves me, this was the only instance 
in which a sermon passed under review of our class without 
some adverse comment being made. 


In 1865, under urgent medical advice, he sought in 
Australia a more congenial climate, and was spared to 
exercise his ministry for eleven years at Brighton, near 
Melbourne. In 1874 he was elected chairman of the 
Congregational Union of Victoria, and in the following 
year (three years only before his death), the chapel was 
replaced by a larger and more beautiful structure to 
accommodate the numbers attracted to his minis- 
trations. The biographical sketch, by his brother, the 
minister of the Congregational Church <t Caterham, 
fills a comparatively small portion of this memorial 
volume, which is mainly occupied with such revelations 
of his mind and spirit as may be ered from a 
selection of his pulpit discourses, and the two addresses 
which he delivered from the chair of the re 
Union of Victoria. To toilers disappointed with the 
apparently inadequate results following their efforts, 
he offered this reflection :— 


In order that one single year of English manufacture 
may be carried on, you must consume the conl relics of 
forests so vast that thousands on thousands of years were 
needed for that twelve months of work. In order that one 
single shower shall fall upon your field, you require the sun 
to put forth a power in evaporating and sustaining the 
vapour in the cloud—a power greater than that the 
largest army that ever moved. In order that you may have 
one summer day it must needs be that yonder, ninety mil- 
lions of miles away, shall burn and blaze a mighty sun, one 
and a-half million times the bulk of our world, and every 
square yard of that solar disc emitting as much heat as 
would equal a steam-engine of 43,000 horse-power. Now, 
what law do we derive from this brief glance at the 
order of nature around us? This law—that to produce 
even the most trifling results within our experience the 
most gigantic machinery of the universe is needed. And 
this other law, that not one atom of all that force is wasted, 
but it is producing results} unknown to us. These are a 
small part of His ways; but the full thunder of His power 
who can comprehend ? 


It is sometimes difficult to realise this thought in 
connection with a life of usefulness apparently, as in 
his case, prematurely brought to a close. We could 
easily —7 quotations did . permit, but we trust 
that many of our readers will possess themselves of 
a volume, every page of which will amply reward 
perusal. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Life of Joseph Barker. Written by Himself. 
Edited by his Nephew, Jonn THOMAS Barker. With 
Steel Portrait. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Barker 
was a man of great natural abilities, especially in the 
direction of popular oratory, and a man who did great 
service in advancing some public os But his 
autobiography, as printed in this volume, reveals at the 
same time a very weak man, guided apparently, in 
regard to the highest questions, we by emotion and 
sentiment. This work will no doubt be read with deep 
interest by his friends, but such interest will scarcely be 
extended beyond that circle. The revelations, by the 
bye, which it contains of the inner life of Methodism 
are extremely painful, and it is greatly to be hoped that 
what was true in this respect years ago is no longer true. 

Popular Sovereignty; Being some Thoughts on 
Democratic Reform. CHARLES ANTHONY, jun. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) This is a series of care- 
fully-thought and carefully-written essays relating to 
some very pressing public questions, such as Parlia- 
mentary Deadlocks, Local Legislation, Liberal Foreign 
Policy, Land Reform, Free Education, the Burden of 
Taxation, Ke. Mr. Anthony’s sympathies are wholly 
Liberal; indeed, they may be described as Radical; but 
his Radicalism is most temperately expressed, with 
wise reserve and in cultured style. The direction of 
his work tends to the relief of Parliament from legis- 
lation regarding local affairs, to the adoption of a free 
land system, and to free education. On these and other 
subjects he writes in a manner that would command, 
even from opponents—and some of his suggestions we 
should oppose—most respectful hearing. 

Roughing it in Van Dieman’s Land. By the Author 
of the Boy in the Bush.” (Strahans.) A better pre- 
sentation of Colonial life than that which is presented 
in the portion relating to Van Dieman’s Land in this 
work we have hardly ever seen. The author can see 
and can describe, and some of the scenes are described 
with great animation. The Adventures of Ha 
Delane” occupy, however, the greater portion of this 
book. They are lively reading, and boys will enjoy 
every page. But have we not read them before? 


. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Westeran Mernopist Mar Distrraicr Meerines.— 
The Wesle Methodist May District Meetings have, with 
few exceptions, been in session during the past week. These 
Committees of the Conference are 34 in number. They are 
virtually District Synods, and as such exercise important 
functions and do im t work. Their powers are largely 
executive and judicial, and whilst not legislative, they sug- 
t and prepare matters and measures of legislation for the 
onference. In addition to the ordinary and routine business, 
which includes a strict investigation into ministerial charac- 
ter, questions as to fidelit tag e doctrinal and disciplinary 
m of Methodism, and competency for the pastoral work, 
thera has been the annual census of church membership, the 
examination of candidates seeking admission into the ranks 
of the Wesleyan ministry, and a careful review of the various 
fundsofthe Connexion. As far as the returns of member- 
ship have been made up, they do not give promise of any 
considerable numerical increase. Among the districts 
which report the largest additions are the two London 
districts, 264; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 316; Sheffield, 158; 
Liverpool, 163; Swansea, 154; Nottingham and Derby, 124. 
Several important districts report a decrease, as follows :— 
Birmingham and Shrewsbury, 246; Manchester, 209; 
Halifax and Bradford, 356; hitby and Darlington, 169. 
The number of candidates who have presented themselves 
for admission into the ministry is below that of former years. 
In the first London distrist, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: — That, in consideration of the suc- 
cess of the Thanksgiving Fund, and in gratitude for it, the 
Conference be requested to consider the propriety of appoint- 
ing a series of Thanksgiving Evangelistic Services through- 
out the Connexion during the ensuing year. The total 
amount promised to the Thanksgivin Fand up to the present 
time is £276,805. An effort is now Seles made throughout 
the Connexion to raise that amount to £300,009, and it is 
likely to be successful. 


Tue Presprtrertan Cavurcn 1n [retanp.—The Dublin 
correspondent of the Times writes under date May 15 :— 
“ Among the disappointments caused by the sudden collapse 
of the late Government one of the most serious is felt by the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, which was promised a 
charter empowering its Theological College, Belfast, and the 
Magee College Londonderry, to confer degrees in Divinity, 
bat through the change of Ministry has been left in the 
lurch. The subject has been brought before a committee of 
the General Assembly, and has caused some bitter feeling, 
the more so as a letter was received from Sir. S. Northcote 
before the General Election stating that it was the intention 
of the Government to grant such a charter, and this letter, 
it is stated, had a material influence upon electors in the 


North. The moderator stated that the negotiations with 
the late Government in July, 1879, when a deputation 
waited upon Sir S. N suggesting amendments in the 


University Bill. At his — a memorial was addressed 
to Lord Beaconsfield, and n ons were carried on 
th h Mr. Corry, M.P., who would state what had occurred. 
Mr. Corry explained that in February he had received an 
assurance that the matter was under the favourable con- 
sideration of the Cabinet, and that they were in correspon- 
dence with the Irish Government in relation to it. On the 
19th of March he hada letter from Lord Cairns advisin 
that a petition be presented to the Queen, which w 
receive the support of the Cabinet. This was accordingly 
done, the petition presented through the Home Secretary, 
and on the 23rd of h Lord Cairns wrote to him that the 
Government were prepared to advise Her Majesty to grant 
the charter. After the presentation of the petition 21 da 
were allowed to elapse, and Her Majesty being then In 
Germany, nothing immediate could done. The dis- 
solution and elections came on, and he urged upon the 
Government the necessity of immediate action; but on the 
19th of April he received a letter from the Home Secretary 
to the effect that the Government felt that “on the eve of a 
change of Government it would not be proper for them totake 
initiatory steps in a measure which, although it has their 
sympathy and approval, they would not have the opportunity 
of carrying on to its completion.” He called on Mr. Cross 
and urged him to use his influence with the present Govern- 
ment to carry out the matter. The Moderator stated that 
in their negotiations with the Government they had the 
counsel and co-operation of Sir Thomas McClure. Mr. 
Dickson, M.P., said he thought the late Government had 
been very remiss in the matter, but he hoped the charter 
would be granted by the present Government, and, he would 
be glad to give the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
his best support in seeking it. The Rev. J. Morell suggested 
that they should simply report tothe General Assembly what 
had been done, instead of assuming the sincerity of the late 
Government and * the present Government to follow 
the matter up. After some discussion it was arranged to 
draw up a report and submit it to another meeting. 


ILLEGAL Prw-ANTING.—It is a popular delusion on the 
part of vicars and churchwardens that provided a church isa 
modern one and built under the Church Building Acts, pew- 
rents may be levied at will, without permission of any kind. 
As a matter of fact, however, over two-thirds of the pew- 
rented churches in London and large provincial towns are 
illegally pew-rented, i. e., pew rents are as illegal in their case 
as in old parish churches. To make pew rents legal special 
permission must be had from the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers and the Bishop, by a document under seal, with a scale of 
pew rents attached, which provides that a certain number 
only of the seats may be let and at fixed rates. It is more 
than doubtful whether the Commissioners actually possess 
this power which they presume to exercise, as there is evi- 
dence extant that in 1856, before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Formation of Parishes Bill, their 
secretary, Mr. Chalk, admitted that they had no such power. 
Still, however, as a matter of fact there are hundreds of 
churches where the seats ought to be free for the use of the 
four, six, eight, or more thousand people living in the 
districts attached to them, but where pe rents are levied in 
defiance of the law and the proceeds pocketed by the clergy- 
man in charge. Here is an acknowled abuse which is 
working irreparable harm to the Church of England, and 
there seems to be no remedy short of an expensive prosecution 
of the vicar and churchwarden, in each individual instance, 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts.— Church Times. 

Universiry or Sypner.—The late Mr. John Henry 
Challis bequeathed £100,000 to the University of Sydney. 
Its Parliamentary assistance is only £5,000 per annum, a sum 

uite insufficient to secure as many Chairs in the different 
aculties as the name of University implies. The bequest of 


Mr. Challis, invested at 5 per cent., will add another £5,000 ' firm of several thousand pounds. 


— — 
per annum to the sum voted by Parliament, and will enable 
the faculties to enlarge their curriculum and extend their 
operations in a manner they have never yet had the means to 
attempt. Mr. J. H. Challis was an old resident of Sydney. 
He began life as a clerk in the office of Messrs. Flower and 
Marsden, and when that firm became Flower, Salting, and 
Co. in 1842, Mr. Challis was admitted as a partner. tie was 
actively engaged in mercantile pursuits until about 1855, 
when he went to and afterwards retired from 
the firm with which he had been so long connected, and which 
eventually became that of M‘Donald, Smith, and Co.— 
Sydney Morning Herald. 

ENDOWMENT oF AN ExOoILten CHairn In THE Owens 
CoLLece.—We are informed that a letter has been received 
from Mr. Edwin Lawrence, of 6, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, 
addressed to Professor Roscoe, expressing the intention of 
Miss Jemina Durning Smith and Mrs. and Mr. Edwin 
Lawrence, the daughters and son-in-law of the late Mr. John 
Benjamin Smith, to found and endow with thesum of £5,000 
a chair of English in the Owens College, to be associated 
with Mr. Smith's name. As many of our readers are doubtless 
aware, Mr. J. B. Smith was formerly a leading merchant in 
Manchester, 12 of the Manchester Anti-corn Law 
League and of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and 
for many years M.P. for Stockport. He was also one of the 
trustees appointed in the will of John Owens for carrying 
out his trust for educational pu A few weeks we 
announced that Mr. and Mrs, Lawrence and Miss Smith had 
intimated their intention of founding a scholarship worth 
£40 per annum in the Stockport Grammar School.— 
Manchester Examiner. 

CoLiection oF TiTnes m THe Crry or Lonpow.—A 
large number of the inhabitants of the Parish of Akigate 
attended in support of a To praying the Corporation te 
take measures to carry a through liament to relieve 
them from what they consider a most grievous injustice in 
respect of the collection of tithes in the parish. It appears 
that, under the old Tithe Act, which the Corporation caused 
to be repealed, except so far as related to this parish, the lay 
improprietor had the power to levy tithes to the amount of 
28. Od. in the pound in the parish, and the amount realised 
ny the old assessment upon this principle was 25,600. 

o lay improprietor had recently proposed to levy tithe 
upon an arbitrary principle as to valuation which would 
increase the amount levied for tithe to nearly double the 
original amount. The ers therefore ed the 
Court to interfere, and relieve them from what they con- 
sidered a most grievous areas In answer to questions put 
by Alderman Sir Thomas White, Deputy Lowman Taylor, 
and other members, Mr. King, one of the petitioners, said 
the lay improprietor of the tithe bad the power to assess 
the tithe upon any value he In one instance he 
said — amount ol tithe — re treble - amount 
originally _- ioners no power of resisting 
the claim, for if they — to pay, — were im- 
mediately taken by the improprietor to enforce payment in 
the Court of Chancery. — 250 of the amount levied 
went towards the support of the Church. Deputy Hora 
said it appeared to him that the petitioners were com - 
ing of a great and growing evil. The tithe was ori ly 
levied by an Act of Parliament of the reign King 
Henry VIII. for the support of the Church, and all that was 
now for that pu was the miserable sum of 250, 
and the lay improprietor took for himself more than 25,000. 
If the new claim was submitted to they would have to pay 
£11,000, and the hioners dared not to make any im- 
provements on their 2— for if they did, down came 
the assessors of the lay improprietor, and the amount of 
tithe was increased. He moved that the petition be referred 
to the Special Tithe Committee. Mr. H. A. Jones seconded 
the motion, which was agreed to. 

CurricaL InwTroLerance.—A correspondent of the Leeds 
Mercury writes:—*‘‘ A curious case clerical intolerance 
was brought to my knowledge the other day. Last Sunday 
one of the most popular winisters in Leeds happened to be 
in London for the purpose of fulfilling an engazement in 
connection with what are commonly known as the May 
Meetings. The gentleman io question had to preach at a 


certain Co tional chapel at the West-end of London. 
Not being altogether fam with the geography of the 
metropolis, he experienced a little difficulty on Sunday 


morning in finding his way to the place of worship in ques- 
tion. In the Edgware-road he came toa standstill, puzzled 
as to the way in which he ht to turn. At that moment 
there approached him a—shall I say gentleman ?—of cleri- 
cal garb and bland if not sanctimonious aspect. To him the 
Leeds minister addressed himself politely: ‘Can you tell 
me, sir, what way I must take to get to —— Congregational 
Chapel?’ ‘ What!’ cried the horrified clergyman, ‘ you 
ask me to show you the way to a Dissenting chapel! I de- 
cline to tell you; Iam opposed to Dissent ; I am opposed to 
all Dissenters; and 1 shall give you no assistance,’—and 
thereupon his reverence was — hastily away, when his 


interrogator to him as follows :—‘I beg 
your pardon for you, but I saw you were a y- 
man, and presumed were a Christian, and therefore 
supposed that you might be a gentleman.’ I have had ocea- 


sion more than once to draw attention to outbreaks of 
sonic impudence in this district, but 1 must admit in 
this matter at least the South beats the North hollow.“ 

PRESENTATION OF AN AppREss TO Ma. ALFrep ILLINa- 
wonrn, M.P.—During the recent Bradford election, some 
placards were issued charging Mr. Alfred Illingworth, of the 
firm of Messrs. Daniel Dlingworth and Sons, Whatley Mills, 
with being a tyrannical master. His workpeople then spon- 
tanecusly met, and emphatically repudiated such an 
allegation. Since the election, the whole of the workmen 
have joined in the presentation of an address expressive of 
their respect and goodwill. This document, which received 
the signatures of many who had worked for the firm from 
boyhood, was presented on Saturday last, and acknowledged 
by the new member for Bradford in a cordial speech. 


Serious Breakpown aT THE SaLTarns Mrs 0 
Tuesday a serious breakdown of machinery occurred at the 
extensive works of Messrs. Titus Salt, Bart., Sons, and Co., 


4, Which willfrobably throw out of employment for a month 


upwards of 600 hands. Two drums, or pulleys, each 13ft. 2in. 
diameter, and weighing about seven — 2 smashed 


while making 5,000 revolutions a minute, into fragments of 
about half-a-ton weight, demolishing the dividing floors of 
the well, and doing other damage—fortunately without 
injury to hfe or limb. The accident will cause a to the 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tun forty-fourth annual meeting of this 
society was held in the King’s Weigh House 
Chapel on Friday last, Mr. P. 8. Macliver, 
M.P., in the chair. The chapel was crowded 
in every part owing largely to the anticipated 
presence of the Rev. Thomas Jores, on his 
return from Melbourne, and who on entering 
the vestry was greeted with hearty rounds of 


use. 

A hymn having been sung, prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Samurt Hespritca. 

Rev. W. S. H. Fro then read extracts 
from the annual report. After an earnest 
appeal on behalf of the society’s work in the 
colonies, and in the “ great playground of 
the Continent,” the report presented nume- 
rous details of labour accomplished in ite 
various fields of operation. With reference to 
Canada, it was stated that, “ the financial 
year had closed with a heavy debt, and the 
outlook was dark and dreary. A special 
report on finance was submitted to the con- 
stituency of the Missionary Society, which 
met at Kingston, Ontario, on the 5th of June 
last. Very wisely it was decided to ‘lift’ 


successful completion of the long to 
obtain an endowment of 20,000 dols. for the 
chair of the C 
Cc of Britwh North America. This 
le institution has published its fortieth 
report, and has sent forth eighty-one alumni, 
of whom a large number are in the 
dominion of Canada.” Ref the 
mission to Manitoba, it was that the 
Rev. William E has gone to labour in 
hema A church has been formed, and 
a y-school and other mission agencies 
have been commenced, a capital site has 
been purchased, and a collection is bein 
made for the erection of a suitable churc 
building. At Rapid citya site has been ob- 
tained on the condition that a church is 
formed during the year. The Rev. J. Brown 
has commenced a mission in the rapidly- 
increasing settlement about Pembena Moun- 


towards this vast corn-prairie, which, by its 
connection with the nearest seaboard, is said 
to be practically urope 
York. In the adjoining district of Minne- 
sota, our brethren of the United States have 
planted some scores of churches, under the 
admirable system which carries Congrega- 
tionalism into every new territory of the 
great ublic. It will be a disgrace to the 
combined energies of our society and of our 
Canadian committee if we fail to secure the 
like result in Manitoba.” The Rev. T. Hall 
has settled to his work in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and devotes himself with great 
earnestness to the superintendence of the 
group of mission stations mainly created by 

labours. The following, amongst other 
details, are given in reference to Australia: 
—<In Sydney, with its 180,000 inhabitants, 
we have twenty-three churches, and eighteen 
are scattered along the coast and inland. 
During the year three young men have been 
ordained—Mr. Wm. West (son of the revered 
and lamented Rev. John West), at Druit 
Town; Mr. E. Adams,at Wallsend; and Mr. 
Asher, at North Willoughby. The Rev. 
Morgan Williams, B.A., who returned to 
Sydney per the Cusco last August, is settled 
at Bathurst. The Rev. R. W. Spence has 
accepted Marrickville, and the Rev. F. C. B. 
Fairey (of canoe-evangelistic 1 — set- 
tled at Windsor. The church at Burwood, 
which was burnt down, has been rebuilt. The 
Burke-street people have a new sanctuary 
which seats 700, and thas cost £4,500. At 
Petersham, also, there is a Gothic en - 
ment which has cost £3,500; and new build- 
ings have been opened at Camperdown, 
Glebe, Mossman Bay, and Croydon, while the 
church at Newcastle has been much en . 
The committee of Oamden College have 
appointed a confidential committee in Lon- 


don to send a tutor for that valuable | 


institution. The Rev. J. B. Gribble (for- 
merly of Victoria) has devoted himself to an 
effort for the aboriginal tribes of this colony. 
The twenty-third annual report of the Bush 
Mission records that five missionaries have 
travelled 13,000 miles, visited over 5,000 
families, distributed 15,000 tracts, and sold 
over 8,000 Bibles and other books during the 
— The income of the ‘ Church Extension 
iety last year was £658, towards which 
your committee voted 20 per cent. On part 
of the Collins-street ground, in the rear of 
the church, and facing Russell-street, Vic- 
toria, there was built, and opened last July, 
a sort of ‘Memorial Hall,’ intended partly to 
commemorate the ministry of the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, and also to supply a much- 
needed head-centre for the college, the Con- 
tional Union offices and meetings, and 

e general work of the denomination. At 
Geelong there has been considerable outlay 
on school and class-rooms. The church at 
Brighton has called Mr. Bryant, from Kyne. 
ton, to be its pastor, and has erected a mural 


tablet in the new church to the memory of 


the Rev. John Legge, whose brother, the 
Rev. James Legge, M.A., of Caterham, has 
ust published a memorial volume, contain- 
—— his life and a selection from 
his sermons. The presence with us to-da 

of the Revs. Thomas Jones and W. H. 
Lawrence, and the secession during the year of 
the Rev. S. C. Kent, of Vic‘oria Parade, to the 
Episcopal Church, that Melbourne 
needs ministers. y Carlton has been 
supplied by the removal of the Rev. William 
Allen, from Maryboro’ ; Mr. Allen was trained 
in the Melbourne C 


, and has proved 
himself worthy of the fine opportuni 


which 
thus opens before him in his nativecity. Of 
the work done by Thomas Jones in Collins- 
street, there is no need to speak, N — of the 
repeated efforts, in many ways, the people 
have madeto keep him there. In spite of 
the limitations of broken health these three 
ears have been confessed by t crowds to 
be times of refreshing—of itual quicken- 
ing and impulse—of very gracious visitation. 
Your committee can only acquiesce in the 
decision which has restored to this coun- 
try a — 80 and powerfal, and 
y that the ts of his teaching and 
— may still be seen in the church and 
colony he has left, and in the land which 
receives him back with such a hearty and 
cordial welcome.” Reference was then made 
to the labours of the Rev. Joseph Johnston in 
Western Australia. Alluding to Queensland, 
the report stated that tne churches of North 
and South Brisbane have secured the service 
of Mr. Dunning, of Camden College, who will 
assist the pastors and preach at the suburban 
stations connected with the town churches. 
At Ipewich 150 sittings have been added 
to the church at a cost of 2750. The 
work of the society in New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Demerara was also referred 
to, and the report concluded by a reference 
to the heavy losses sustained by the society 
as well as by other institutions during the 
year in the deaths of Mr. Remington 
ills, Dr. Mullens, Rev. John Graham (of 
Sydney), and Dr. Raleigh. The treasurer's 
accounts showed an income eee bal- 
ance from last year of £227 18s. 9d.) of 
£3,087. The balance in hand at the close of 
the year was £440 7s. 5d. 

The Camus then said: Christian friends, 
—The duties of a Member of Parliament 
are numerous and varied, but to me there is 
no duty more pleasing than to assist in a 
Christian enterprise such as we have now met 
to promote. I might also say that there is 
something appropriate in one who repre- 
sents Plymouth iding at a 
of this society, use from Plymout 
went forth the first great company of 
Congregationalists on a truly missionary en- 
terprise to our American colonies. (Applause. ) 
They sought to escape from persecution, but 
they also sought to rear an altar to God. 
They sought to promote and to 1 
those noble principles which here in land 
they hal imbi and cherished. In the 
language of one of our English poets, I 
might say— 

Amid the storm they sang 
And the stars heard, and the Ben, 
And the sounding aisles and the dim woods 


rang, 
To the anthem of the free. 
Well, what else does your society seek to 


op to usas Cardinal Newman frankly 
acknowledging that ours are the principles 
that must At the same time this 
eminent divine says we are not to look for the 
conversion of England (and what he says will 
apply also to the colonies) to political changes, 
and we are not to look for miracles antil 
natural means have failed. “We contem- 
late,” he says, “not the conversion of 
ngland to the Catholic Church, but the 
wth of the Catholic Church in England, 
and we look for this by ordinary means and 
issues which are probable,and acts and proceed- 
ings which are good and holy.” So, brethren, 
do we. We look for our principles to be 
strengthened and confirmed by acts which 
are good and holy and true. We depend not 
upon sovereigns or governments ; we depend 
upon ourselves, * our creeds, agencies, 
and activities which for years sustained ur, 
and which will sustain us to the end. One 
thing has struck me about this society—that 
it is not sufficiently known. I fear I must 
plead considerable ignorance about it in my 
own case. Living twenty-two years in the 
city of Bristol, where we are not backward 
about Congregational principles, I confess 
that it has seldom, if ever, been brought 
under my notice. At the same time, I think 
it needs advocacy and support, and that it 
deserves success, and I trust that these things 
will be obtained this evening, before we 
leave. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Epwarp Wurrs :—I am to move 
the adoption of this report. I hope it will 
not be as the garrulity of old age, 
if I say that I cannot offer the few ob- 
servations which I wish to make without in- 
— a moment’s reminiscence on this 
spot. mind goes back, I am sorry to say, 
bet ween forty or fifty years, and I see before 
my imagination, a scene presented in this 
building so many years ago. Where I now 
stand, stood that noble and beloved man, 
whose name will never be forgotten in the 
annals of British Noneonformity. Across the 
building there stretched solid rows of bur- 
ghers and their families gathered from all the 
surrounding neighbourhood, and far away to 
Brixton and Clapham, and other vicinities in 
the north-east. 
man could stand was covered. As to my family, 
which belonged ancestrally to the dominion 
of the Claytons, we were 


very spot of ground where a 


lowed, the young 


people, to come here on Sunday evenings, 
and pretty nearly every Sunday evening I 
sat, where now sits, the dear and honoured 
missionary from New Guinea, Mr. McFarlane 
—a man, I know not how you find him, but 
my experience has been like that of love at 
first sight, and I don’t wonder that the people 
in New Guinea were converted by him. If 
I had been an inhabitant of New Guinea, I 


(Laughter.) 


great truths of m 
unfolded by Mr. 
when he came from the Isle of Wight, soo 


which we still sing, 
Eternal Light, Eternal Light! 


That company has nearly all vanished. 
Those whom I knew as elders and mothers 
are gone, nearly all of them; a new genera- 
tion has arisen. It was a noble generation, 
that. Oh that we who survive, and have to 


promote than similar objects to those which carry on this great work, and among other 


were promoted by the 
forth from Plymouth nd ? 
men are no longer driven from our shures by 


t men who went | work this Colonial mission, may be found 
It is true | worthy of such an ancestry ! 


We naturally, 


in the history of our minds, fasten upon a 


persecution, thanks to the prevalence of our | person more readily than upon an abstraction ; 


own principles; but every day there are 
thousands not dr'ven but leaving our shores 
from vari zm mstances, and seeking a 
new home inc - colonies, and it is our duty, 
as it should be our pleasure, to follow them 
with such aid as we can give them by the 
ministry of religion in their own new homes 
and pursuits. I do not think that we 
sufficiently estimate the numbers that 
leave our shores, or that we duly 
think of them in the struggles and adver- 
sities which they have to meet in our colonies. 
This week a statement has been published 
showing that during the last month nearly 
300,000 emigrants left Liverpool, beiug three 
times the number that left in April last year, 
and with the exception of 200, all went to the 
United States and Canada; 4,000 went to 


British North America. Over 9,000 of them 
were English, 6,000 Irish, and 13,000 Ger- | 
mans and Swedes. Now, although it may be 


said that the Germans are not our counsry- 
men, yet by their intelligence, activity, and 
general success as colonists, they offer ad- 
mirable material to operate upon by our 
churches when they meet with them. It is 
sometimes said that we have to adapt our 
methods to new circumstances and altered 
times. Well, our methods may be altered, 
but our principles never. Some of you may have 
read a remarkable speech by Cardinal New- 
man. It is worth something toknow that aman 
like that has come downto our principles. In 
his speech the other day he said: “‘ Catholics 
do not now depend for success on the patro- 

of sovereigns, at least in England, and 
it would not help them much if they gained 
it. Mary did not do much for us, nor James 
the Second.“ This is a remarkable confession 
coming from such a man. When we are 
twitted about our principles, and told that 
they are scarcely adapted to the day in which 
we live, we must feel ourselves strengthened 
and confirmed in them when we find men so 


Iam afraid we must say more readily than 

upon a society. We are looking forward to- 

night to listen to the voice of our dear friend 

Mr. Jones from Australia. (Applause.) I 

should be afraid to say how many of us have 

come here from pure love tothe mission, and 

how many out of affection and curiosity to 

see and hear our dear friend. I hope there 

is a mixture of the two. So long as we love 

the right persons, it is, in fact, loving abstrac- 
tions incarnated—(laughter)—and I hope 
| that our great affection and admiration for 

Thomas Jones may be taken as one form of 
interest in the Colonial Missionary Society. It 
will not do to enteron the general question 
of our colonies to-night, at least for me. I have 
taken in the New Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica ; I am ready to meet any man 
on earth on any question as far as the 
letter G—(laughter) —and if I were not in so 
good a frame of mind, I would inflict upon 
you an abstract of that wonderfully condensed 
statement of the British Colonial Empire. 
But all that I shall say to you is this, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has taught me that 
we possess eight millions of square miles of 
the globe out of Britain, and that those 
eight millions of square miles are eg by 
about 205 millions of mankind. It is, how- 
ever, to the English-speaking part of this 
immense system of dominion that your in- 
terest is directed to-night. The chairman 
has said that this society is not as well 
known as it deserves to be. The report it- 
self proposes the very innocent question, “ Is 
it worth preserving?” I never before heard 
of a society solemnly proposing to its consti- 
tuents the question, whether it is worth pre- 
serving. (Laughter.) The great law which has 
been now established by scientific men is the 
survival of the fittest, and in looking through 
the list of religious societies which comes 


out at the*beginning of May, I have asked 
myself whether there is any one pf those so- 


should have been converted right off. 
But then as we sat here, the 
heavens seemed to open above us, as the 

of redemption were 
inney, then in his prime, 


after he had written that wonderful hymn, 


cieties which is not worth preserving. The 
test of the life of any man is what we feel 
when he is gone; and the test of the value of 
any society might be what we should feel if 
it were put an end to. There are some 
religious societies, over the death or end 
which I for one should not greatly grieve ; 
but I think we could scarcely say that 
Colonial Missionary Society is one of 
I thank Mr. Fielden for permitting me 
placed under the necessity privately 


— 


W * 


re 


Society than I did before. My own interest 
in the colonies for many years i 
in the of ideas rather than of 
men. I have worked very hard at the expor- 
tation of ideas to many parts of our Colonial 
Empire, but I confess I have not of late taken 
so much interest in the exportation of men 
or the foundation of churches. I see that herein 
I have been very wrong ; for ideas are of little 
use, unless you can get men to believe 
and propagate them; and men alone are of 
little use unless supported b tions. 
Now, why isit that we in land do not 


say, Well, the Colonies have been protec- 
tionists, and we don’t care much for them.“ It 
has been said, “ Why should we care for their 
bodies ? and some think without saying it per- 
haps, ““ Why should we care so much for their 
souls? If they would but open their ports, 
and behave properly in matters of interna- 
tional trade, we the d feel more interested in 
them spiritually.” But that is a very un- 
worthy reply. Others, again, might say—and 
I think there is something in this—that 
societies don’t tell us, though they have most 
honest secretaries, the whole truth ; they tell 
us in their reports that such and such a part 
of God’s work is being carried on by them- 
selves—say in Tasmania or in Upper or 
Lower Canada, but they don’t tell us what 
2122 else is doing. My feeling is this: 
if I d see a report—say, once in six 
months or once a year—telling me honestly 
what is being done in Queensland or in 
Upper or Lower Canada by all the religious 
—— communities —what the Metho- 
ists are doing, what the Baptists are ae 
what the pious Church of England people 
are doing, I should be in a better position to 
know what was wanted, and I should see 
more clearly why I must give my contribu- 
tions of help or money towards carrying on 
this good work. The isolation of our reli- 
gious movements is very detrimental to their 
—— interest. We require not only to 
ow what we and our friends are doing, and 
which is but a fraction of the whole work of 
Christ, but we want to see a general con- 
spectus of the work done by other religious 
communions. If we could be told the very 
truth with regard to Australia, we should 
see where the le are starving for lack of 
knowledge, and where it is really requisite to 
go in and found new interests; otherwise 
there is always a suspicion that we may be 
going to found a charch or chapel in some 
lace where other good people have 
ounded one which meets the necessities of 
the ulation. I think we require to be 
satis on this question. We ought, also, 
to be told not merely what has been done 
from home, but what the colonists them- 
selves are doing. “To him that hath shall 
be given,” is a law of universal application; 
and when I feel certain that the pious 
people of Australia, Christ’s converts, are 
doing their part, I should feel stimulated to 
offer my contribution of money or sympathy 
towards their help; but so long as I do not 
feel sure of that, there is always a suspicion 
that perhaps those English colonists wish 
England to pay for everything. 

The Rev. T. Jonzs (very emphatically) : 
No, no! 

Mr. Warre continued: Now you see we 
have a reply to that abominable insinuation 
on the spot, and I am thankful for it. I 
promised not to intrude upon you long, and I 
will conclude with a short anecdote (I only 
know four or five), which I was told by a 
French lady and gentleman a few months 
ago. The gentleman was M. Lafleur, of the 
Canadian mission,a man of judgment, cul- 
ture, and experience, and I suppose there is 
truth in the story. A colporteur wase ed 
in carrying about Bibles a few years nthe 
winter season in French Canada, and at the 
end of a long day’s work he found himself 
benighted, and knew not where to lay his 
head. He went along over the snow under 
the bright moon and in the bitter cold. He 
feared it would be impossible to find a 
resting-place, but at length he saw a light 
in the distance, and on going towards 
it found it was in a hut. Hearing voices 
inside, he knocked at the door, and on 
entering found four men sitting round the 
fire. He soon found from their conversation 
of what moral and religious character they 
were. They were Roman Catholics, and 
were not godly men; but he was not going 
to deny his Master, and he gradually led the 
conversation in the direction of Protestant 
truth, or the truth of the Gospel, fully 
se that they would, in consequence, 
refuse him a night’s lodging. At the end of 
the conversation one of the men (the others 
had been sufficiently surly), said, You 
seem in want of a night’s lodging—you may 
come home with me.” He took him home, 
gave him suppér,a bed, and breakfast the 
next morning, and sent him on his way. 
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The colporteur said to him, Why did you 
behave so kindly to me last night, and why 
have you received me in this manner, sending 
me forth almost like a brother The man 
— — : “ You will scarcely believe what I 
tell you, but it is true. A fortmight ago I 
had a dream. I saw a man coming to my 
door. He knocked, and I opened it. 
He had in his hand a little book, and 
from the book there streamed a flood 
of light that filled my house. You ure 
the man that I saw in my dream.” 
“ Yes,” said the colporteur, taking from his 

et a new Testament, “and this is the 

k; it will fill your house with light, and 


lead to the everlasting Light.“ The man 
— the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Now I do not altogether banish frora my faith 
such cases as that. This Book which we are 
sending forth fills every house with light ; it 
will alt the world with light; but we must 
send men who understand the Book, and we 
must train them here, so that they may be 
worth sending. It is not always a great 
catch for the Gentiles when we export a mis- 
sionary. (Laughter.) We must send men 
who have themselves received the light of 
heaven, and who, when the Book opens, will 
cause it to shine with redoubled light from 
the wisdom of the exposition, making known 
to the people the true sayings of God. 


a neni WILLIAxs, in secondin 
the resolution, said he re ted the wor 
done by. the society in Canada, where he 
had resided for many years, and also the 
Religious Tract Society, whose sympathy he 
was charged to express, and ite — — to 
assist their missionaries and colonial churches 
with its publications. He had been for two 
years secretary of the Canadian Missionary 
Society in Montreal, and could testify to the 
Ulingness with which assistance had been 
granted * Tract Society whenever it was 
needed. He proposed to give a brief sketch 
of the work being carried on in the Canadian 
provinces. In Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick there were fifteen or sixteen Co 
tional churches, nearly all of them in country 
places. During the rigorous Canadian winter 
it was difficult to carry on the work, but in 
the summer the places were the 
most delightful that could be found on the 
face of the earth. Atsome of the fishing 
stations the — nage gwd — all rr 
a large aay Awe n e part of the 
a ay ery ving perished in the terrific 
that visited those coasts. In Quebec 
the great difficulty was the presence of the 


dominant Roman Catholic urch. Four- 
fifths of the population ke French, 
and belonged to the Roman Church, which 


exercised as dominant an influence there as 
in Spain or Mexico. The few Congregational 
churches were in parts of the country where 


there was a larger proportion of 


epeaking 


which was the great centre of Canadian life 
and thought, and resembled its neighbour, 


New land, so that in from 
one to the other very little difference 


was genet. while passing from Quebec 
to ew England the difference was 
most marked. In Manitoba there was a 


vast district to be brought under culture. 
Winnipeg, which a ey ago had 300 
inhabitants, now 8,000, and was 
— rapidly; and other new centres, 
ike id City, were in process of 
formation. Mr. Ewing had gone out 
to Manitoba from Montreal, and he did 
not think that a better selection could 
be made. He was to be followed by Mr. 
John Brown. They were both simple-minded, 
earnest men, and never been far apart in 
their ministerial work. Congregationalism had 
made comparatively little progress in Canada, 
mainly because other Christian communi- 
ties were making much greater effort. It had, 
however, some districts which were especially 
its own. Its great opportunity for usefulness 
was in the great untrodden West. It had 
not the same raison d’étre in Canada that it 
had in England, there being no State Church, 
and all religious organisations being leavened 
with the spirit of freedom. Congregational 
churches, however, had their work to do in 
helping to stem the tide of scepticism which 


been rolling in from New England, and, 
thank God, it was doing it. 
The Rev. Tuomas Jones, late of Mel- 


bourne, who was greeted with hearty cheer- 
ing, said: I have great pleasure, Mr. Chair- 
man, in moving this resolution. A gentleman 
from London once went to Highgate to see 
Coleridge, when Coleridge was in ion 
of all his marvellous powers; and when he 
returned he was asked by his friends what 
he thought of Coleridge. His answer was, 
His intellect oppresses me. Dear friends, 
— kindness oppresses me, and I can hardly 

eep back the tears. I am glad to see you 
all. People whom I left, who ought to be old 
men, are looking as young as ever. To hear 
2 speak, to see the energy of your faith, 

elps my faith wonlerfully. “My faith,“ 
said one, “is strengtbened infinitely when 
another man believes in it.“ Young Aischa, 
the second wife of Mahomet, after Kadijah’s 
death, looked up into the face of the prophet, 
and said, ‘ You love we more than you did 
Kadijah?’’ No,“ said he, by Allah, I do 
not; Kadijah was the first to believe in me.“ 
( Applause.) Iam helped by your faith. I 
am oppressed by your kindness. May God 
bless you! I am privileged, as anold man, 


not o9 & neem, 80 pas ons my hand, and say, 
My dear in England, may the bene- 
diction of God be upon you! May you ever 
live, pastors and churches, within the sacred 
enclosure — eternal — l —— me 
give you a in geography, which many 
of you want, and which many ed editors 
in England want. It i: about Australia. 
Aus is 2,400 miles in length, 1,900 
miles wide; it is more than 26 times the 
size of Great Britain and Ireland, and six 
times as large as India. It is only one-fifth 
smaller than the whole of the continent of 
Europe. And please to remember, learned 
editors, that great continent is divided 
into these colonies—Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, Now make use of that, and 
direct your letters correctly. I have a friend in 
Queensbury, near Melbourne, who has a friend 
in England, they have been in correspond- 
ence for 20 years or more, and his friend in 
England has not learned to address his 
letters correctly, for he writes, ‘‘ Mr. So-and- 
So, Queensbury, Geelong, New South Wales.” 
Now, it is just 500 miles from Queensbury to 
Sydney, the metropolis of New South Wales, 
and no can do that before nine 
o'clock in the morning. (Laughter.) Not 
long cena. tele. cn —. . — - 
1 to Victoria thus: Victoria, near : 
bourne.” (Laughter.) Now, it is the pri- 
vate opinion of all who live in Melbourne 
that Melbourne is in Victoria, and not Vic- 
toria in Melbourne ; remember that. (Laugh- 
ter.) Now, I am to speak to you a few 
words about Victoria. Its population num- 
bers about 850,000. It is made up, of course, 
of lish—because they are everywhere— 
of Irish, of Scotch, and, what is far better 
than any, of Welsh. (Laughter.) There are 
sprinklings of Jews and Germans and “ Hea- 
en Chinee” and black Aborigines, and 
now and again can pick out a sprightly 
Frenchman in the streets; but the four 
elements of the population are those tI 
first named. And will you please remember, 
in speaking of the colonists, that they are not 
barbarians? Some of * friends were ex- 
ingly anxious when I returned to Eng- 
land with my wife and my two boys, dressed 
in 7 fearfull wonderfully made, 
and half converted into barbarians—you see 
I am as cultivated now as when you knew 
me of old—(laughter)—that you in England 
should know that they are not barbarians. 
At Port Philip there was a fine Scotchman, 
who came on board with a letter for me. 
He was a Presbyterian minister, who had 
assumed very solemn physical dimensions, 
and who takes up more than his share of 
room in the atmosphere. (Laughter.) He 
is a glorious man, mind you; he has such a 
circumference of chest, that if he tumbled 
into the sea he could never be drowned, be- 
cause he could not sink. He is seventy years 
of age, and can walk likea boy. He stood 
before me with his ruddy face and his honest 
brow, with the Ten Commandments on it 
unbroken, and he said to me, “ You see, 
Mr. Jones, we are not barbarians.” “ Cer- 
tainly not, said I; you are not, at least. 
They are cultivated people, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as much as you are here in London, 
and if there is any reporter here I hope he 
will take down these words, exactly as I say 
them. I have profound respect for them, 
because you know I may go back there again. 
(Much laughter.) Then we have all the re- 
ligious phenomena of England in Victoria. 
r. White wanted to know what we were 
doing in Victoria. I will tell you something 
about it in a few words. The great Roman 
Catholic Church is there, the old European 
conjuror, the practised band at spiritual and 
religious legerdemain; she is there with the 
wonderful accompaniments of her presence— 
strong, hale, rugged. The Anglican Church 
is there, and many of them are doing good 
and noble work; they preach the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in its purity and sim- 
plicity; but, alas for me! I never can like a 
priest. They all call themselves priests. I find 
in the New Testament one Priest, the great 
High Priest; and I find also that every Chris- 
tian is a priest, f pone „ — — Tes God is 
a royal pries (Applause. ve ev 
respect in the world for a bishop, as a ue. 


man; although I will take care that no- 
body shall be a bishop over me- very care. 
I have every respect for ministers of religious 


denominations; I have every res for 
curates, but when I find a boy who just 
become a curate, patronising my hoary head 
and saying, “ Stand by, I am holier than 
thou,” I look upon him with a glance that 
goes down to his soul, if there isa soul there. 
(Laughter.) Now, my greatest objection to 
the Established Church of England is that 
she seeks by machinery settled and fixed to 
convert good men into curates and priests. 
Well, there they are, many of them doing a 
noble work. And the Presbyterians are there, 
true descendants of their ancestors, sticking 
firmly to their creeds, their standards, their 
— Fay — 2 on with a firm grip to 
what they call the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, preaching now, as their fathers 
did 200 years ago, a Calvinistic theory of 
this wonderful universe. I want to speak 
of my fellows fairly. The Wesleyans are 
there doing a work which nobody else seems 


Wesleyan ministers when they are silent in 
death and the frost of the ground shall sit 
where eloquence was enthroned. And the 
Baptiste are there. The Baptists are our- 
selves, and we are the Baptists, with the 
le exception of that—what shall I call it? 
—t Baptist heresy. (Laughter.) Now, 
stop; I have not put foot into it yet. 
Then all the infinitesim small parties are 
there; the spiritualists are there, and that is 
really a 2 in Melbourne. All the phe- 
nomena of England are there. I must con- 
fess it does not seem to me a very seemly 
sight—all these divisions in the ‘Church of 
Christ. Yet you know there are two things 
to be considered. It is inevitable. We are 
differently constituted; I cannot see things 
in the light in which you see them; 
I look at them from a lifterent angle | 
It is all in harmony with the analogy of na- 
ture. I have a landscape before my mind, 
and if I were to describe it I should be in 
own element. I see the tender sapling ; 
hear the babbling and bubbling of the spring 
and the brook, the clatter of the flow 
rivulet ; I see whitewashed cot I beho 
the waving of the high trees; I see gardens 
well cultivated; I hear the songs of birds, 
the concert of the forests; there are all these 
various objects, yet I know it is one land- 
seape. I look — into the bright firmament, 
the awful city of God, where the stars laugh 
at each other across that wonderful expanse. 
There are many stars, but one firmament. I 
look at the great armies of Europe—our own 
English army; there are many regiments, 
but one army, one Government, and one 
Queen—God bless her! (Applause.) These 
various churches have different and 
there are many regiments. Don’t think me 
too liberal when I say that there are thou- 
sends of splendid workers in the Roman 
Catholic Church; that there are honoured 
men in the hoary-headed old Anglican insti- 
tution; that the Presbyterians do honour 
to their Christianity; that the Wesleyans, 
moved by the genius of the wonderful 
Wesley, work under the banner of Calvary 
with a wonderful power; that the Baptiste, 
lovers of liberty, true to the truth, are the 


love Him too, don’t we? we believe in Him, 
don’t we? and when we die we shall say, 
Lord Jesus, receive our spirits.“ What is 
all this but the Divine , the spiri- 
tual firmament, the army of Christ, and we 
won't quarrel with each other. As to our 
denomination, Mr. Fielden did what he had 
no business to do—he gave you the statistics 
of affairs in Victoria, so that I cannot talk 
about them. But I want to say a few words 
about our ministers. Mr. Lawrence is here, 
a gentleman who has done noble work in 
Carlton and Melbourne, who has been in 
business, like St. Paul, all the week, and 
preached on the Sabbath like an A for 
many long years. He is beloved of the 
ple—he is a bold and brave Englishman ; 
ae built a! convenient, commodious, and 
beautiful church, and Mr. Allen has just 
taken his place now that he has come to 
England. I was not present at the Congre- 
gational Union meeting, but I hope you did 
give hima noble, hearty welcome, for he is 
a Londoner. (Applause.) I understood 
before I left London that the ministers out 
there were inferior to the ministers here. 
Now, I am not going to a word against 
any of you, mind, but 1 beg to say that, 
taking a dozen of our ministera—there are 
only a few of us—and taking a dozen indis- 
criminately from English counties, we in 
Victoria——well, we would stand or fall 
with you. (Laughter.) There is Mr. Gos- 
man, the Principal of our College in Mel- 
bourne, who could fill any theo 
chair in any of our colleges in Eng 
with credit to himself and honour to the 
college. He has strong, original powers; he 
is well trained by education; he has the 
brawny arm of a Scotchman, and, by the 
way, he is black, and blackness and ness, 
as you ought to know, are divine. (Laughter.) 
No man can be very able as a preacher of the 


Gospel unless he is ine—bilious in tem- 

ent and dark black in complexion. 
fon hter.) He is an admirable lan. I 
Save heard many addresses here at the open- 


ing of colleges, but I never heard in London 
more able than I have heard from 
Professor Gosman. He will be in England 
in two or three years, and you must take care 
to welcome him as an able brother and an 
able thinker, a noble Christian, and an able 
teacher of his students. Then there is Mr. 
Hal'ey, a Londoner or a Manchester man, I 
am not sure which—I think both. (Laughter.) 
He is secretary of the Congregational Union 
and Mission of Victoria. e seems to we to 
be made up; he is not one piece of 
ability; but made up of odds and ends. 
(Laughter.) It is as if Nature had 
been making lots of men, and there 
were fragments lying about, and she had put 
them togetber, and made Jacob Halley. 

is an admirable person, and keeps together 
a nice church at Williamstown. He is a 
splendid secretary and organiser. He thinks 
nothing of going as captain on a picnic of 


man as ought to have been with Well 
in the Peninsula, Under Wellington? Well, 
I rather doubt that. 


nion of Victoria. He is a gentlemanly, 


man, & preacher, without 
— ont , an admirable pastor 
a church in whose love he lives, and faith- 


of ac 
ful to 
3 
N 4822 
people in the world preach Gospel in 
ey urity than our ministers in Victoria. 
e icious, tender voice that went forth 


all our pulpits in Victoria to-day. There are 
differences between England and Victoria, 
but there is no difference in our Co 
tionalism. Christ to our ministers is all and 
in all, Then as to brotherly kindness, I 
wish to bear this testimony. I was there with 
them —— and I never heard one 
harsh word from the mouth of any one of 
these my brethren. They received me into 
their heart of love when I went there in 
feeble health, and let it go from this distance 
that. have them in everlasting remembrance, 
and that they live in the embrace of my 
tenderest affection. So much for our brother 
ministers. And remember that many of 
them are working hard for very little con- 
sideration. Let me remind you, after what 
Mr. White has said, that we do not receive 
much from this society. We had £200 from 
you last year; but let me tell Mr. White if 
you do not go on ina proper manner we won't 
receive your £200 next year. (Laughter.) 
You anoe wae Say Semen @ & pean 
stump in Victoria, so proud were they in those 
consulting 
rice of the trans- 


days of gold that as they were 
together as to what the 
ape fo 


hearty 
Monday morning; but th little bi 
indispesed on the Sunday. “Traughter.) My 


tion at Melbourne was 
11 ween ivi 


Iam not exag- 
„ You will find it when 
(Laughter.) As to personal 


there. 
I ought to say that I received every kindness 
church 


from 


living 


and congregation. Of course, 

three years, I made a number of 

friends, and I want to tell you how 
friends were to me, 


gave me a horse, a four- 
Now, that is one reason w 


paint 

doubt; imperfections and deficiencies; yes, 
Pen t 1 — 22 i 

* ill bury thy 0 
Krk of the sea.” I prefer beauty to ugli- 
ness; I prefer harmony to discord ; io 
tender words to harsh, clumsy utterances; I 
prefer love to hatred; I prefer 
n nature. 


your likeness to the best of my ability. I 
n (Ap- 
lause and ghter.) Now, I want Mr. 
ielden and the committee of this society to 
listen tome. I want to give them one word 
of advice. I am sure all my brethren in Vic- 
toria would agree with me. I want you to 
work from great centres of population. Bush 
work you must do in some , but the 
chief aim should be to establish stron 
churches. At South Yarrow, West Mel- 
bourne, Ballarat, Sandhurst,and so on, when 
ou have strong central churches like the 
uman heart, you will pour out the blood of 
truth, and genius of Christianity to the 
further circumference of our denomination ; 
but if you merely scatter yourselves widel 
about the bush with s men and sm 
churches, you will not do a tithe of the good 
you wo do by creating strong, central 
churches. Now, let me give you another 


todo. The genius of John Wesley is upon | 900 in number. What do you think of a word of advice. You are bound to help. 
them. They have ministers who are gentle- | picnic like that? He hires two steamers, | Let me dogmatise a little here. I k in 
men, intelligent, edueated men ; they collect | and takes us down to one of the little places | the name of the British Empire, and I tell 


ple in thousands around them, and the | on the coast of that beautiful bay, and takes vou you are bound to take a part, and a very 
lessings of the poor will rest upon those us safely home afterwards. He is such a important part, in the evangelisation of the 
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colonies. There is a great tree described 
in the Book of Daniel. It is as high 
as the heavens; its branches cover the 
whole earth; all nations could see it at 
one time; the beasts of the field 
sat under its shadow; birds made 
their nests in its branches; it was great, 
= glorious, almost awful. That was Ne- 
uchadnezzar and the Babylonian Empire. 
Nebuchadnezzar forgot his duty, and his 
successors forgot their duty, and a voice 
spake from heaven, saying, Hew down the 
tree, cut off its branches; shake off its leaves, 
scatter its fruit, and let the beasts of the field 
sit mo more under its shadow.” It is a 
symbol of the British Empire. The branches 
of this wonderful England spread from 
Canada to New Zealand ; they shake over the 
whole earth, and nations are fed by this won- 
derful English tree. Your commerce, your 
literature, your wisdom, pass away to other 
nations. e colonies are your branches, and 
you must take care not to do as the Babylo- 
nians did, or a voice will break from heaven 
and say, ‘‘Hew down that British tree; let 
the branches wither; let the leaves fall like 
the autumn leaves of the country.” Now, 
ean we rise to anything great ? Are we to be 
merely small in our conception ? Cannot we 
have the grand ideas medi val times 
—— to our t times, when men 
lived for great objects, and not merely for 
making money. O ye rich London mer- 
chants; O ye men who have the trea- 
sures of the earth, the ends of the world 
are —4 Bee you for help; your brothers 
and your sisters are amid the forests of Aus- 
tralia, not hearing a sermon sometimes for 
three and even six months her. I remem- 
ber being at a little hotel for a few hours, 
and an intelligent lady, the landlady there, 
spoke to me, with tears in her eyes, and she 
said—she didn’t murder the Queen’s English 
either—‘‘ Mr. Jones, we never have a sermo 
here. An Anglican clergyman occasionally 
comes; but we never have a sermon here, and 
we are rapidly becoming heathen.” Her 
husband had already become a drunkard 


there. Now, one or two things must A ; 
you must have the aye Doggy the 
Gospel everywhere in A or the Eng- 
Tish people must gravitate lower and lower. 
Pay, then, in God name, you must help them. 
Applause.) I bad a beautiful vision. We 
were coming up the Mediterranean, and 
were longing to see Europe; we were looking 
for the southern headland of Spain, Ca 

Gata; we watched many a long hour, as the 
captain had told us that we might expect it. 
One said, There it is, and another would 
say, “ No, it is only mist and vapour.” Then 
we waited another hour, and some one said, 
“ Don't you think you see an image there? It 
was only thesame mist. On the Pekin plonged, 
through the moving waves of the Mediter- 


ranean. We were on the deck looking 
out, and our hearts pitating to see 
the beautiful headland of Europe once more, 


and we felt quite near home. At last some 
one cried out, There it is! there it is!“ 
and it came out in bold relief and bolder 
still, until at last the lofty, rugged, rocky 
coast of Spain stood out, looking boldly in 
the face of the sun, and our hearts all re- 
joiced. Brethren, excuse a little Welsh 
poy: I have been looking out yonder in 
elbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Perth; I have been looking over these five 
colonies and looking down to a time 300 
ears hence, and I see something very much 
ikean image 8 in the mist and vapour 
of the future. Infidelity says it will never 
become real. It ie the kingdom of God in 
the southern ‘hemisphere. Infidelity is 
screaming out it will never be — . 1 
think I see it. No,“ says infidelity, “ it is 
only vapour and mist.” But look: it shall 
be , itis coming clearer and clearer 
every day; it shall stand out in bold relief, 
a holy community of nations. The New 
Testament shall be its book of morals ; Christ 
shall be its king, Jehovah shall be its God. 
Will you do anything that will help the 
realisation of that? My friends in London 
have died one after the other. Thomas 
Binney sleeps; Alexander Raleigh since I 
left has disappeared from among you; my 
day is coming soon. Shall we be worthy of 
the noble men who sleep in death, ors 
we grow smaller and smaller, narrower and 
narrower? No! no! We will grow. Our 
young preachers shall become eloquent men, 
they shall take the place of those who have 
ne, and you, laymen, must receive the 
Paptiom of liberality from the high heavens. 
Mr. Chairman, I have done. I have tried to 
do good. Go forth and do whatever you can 
for this Colonial Missionary Society. (Loud 


A 

v. J. C. Macxrntosn (of Port Elizabeth), 
in seconding the resolution, said that he 
represented informally the Co tional 
Union of South Africa, of which he was the 
secretary. It consisted of twenty - five 
churches, divided into three classes—the first 
those that were entirely European, the 
second we European and native congre- 
gations, and the third entirely native 
churches, some of which were self-supporting. 
The Colonial Missionary Society had, as yet, 
done nothing for South Africa proper ; but 
it had helpei Natal to some extent. He 
pleaded that they should be put upon the 
same footing as the other colonies, because 
they were doing substantially the same work, 
and because they hada large native popu- 
lation. Where 4 aud natives were 


found side by side, nothing would put them 
into aright relation with each other but the 
rvading spirit of Christianity. In the 
Bolony which he 1 there was 
ample room for all their energies. The 
was urgent, and there was not 

a man there who was not needed; 


a . Mr. be ae need not fear 
that they would treading upon one 
another’s heels. Were the Co — ° 
ists the only denomination that mani- 


fest no spirit of enterprise and P 
2 — . * ag — in South Africa, 

ut they ea work, in regard 
not only to religious but to secular matters. 
They ought ever to bear in mind that the 
European work and the native work were 
one, and that one spirit should always 
animate them. It ought not to be considered 
a crime for a minister to change his sphere 
of labour, and when a man returned e 
after a few years of colonial work, he ought 
to be heartily received by his brethren. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Rev. W. H. Lawrence moved a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and to the deacons 
of the chapel for their kindness in giving the 
use of the chapel for the meeting. Alluding 
to the progress of Congregational churches 
in Victoria, ne said there were about eighty- 
eight ministers in the colony belonging to the 
Baptists and Independents, the total number 
of ministers being about eight hundred. He 
— for help in the colonial field from 
those at home, because their own children and 
relatives went thither, and ran the risk, if 
no spiritual assistance were afforded, of laps- 
—— heathenism. 

e motion, having been seconded, was 

unanimously adopted. 
The CHareman briefly acknowledged the 
vote of thanks, and the meeting separated. 


TRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Tux annual meeting of this society was held 
in the Library of the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don-street, on Wednesday evening, the 12th 
inst. Sir Chas. Reed, M.P., presided, sup- 
ported by the Revs. Dr. McAuslane, J. Jack- 
son Wray, W. Fox, S. J. Whitmee, F. R. S. S., 
Mr. James Scrutton, &c. 

The proceedings commenced with the 
singing of a hymn, and prayer was offered by 
the Rev. G. D. Macorzcor. 

The Rev. W. W. Juss, the secretary, then 
read the report, which commenced by asking 

whether the society was doing the work for 

which it was established, and whether the 

amount of known success would warrant its 
perpetuation. To answer this question all 
the considerations connected with Irish mis- 
sion work ought to be taken into account. 
In scarcely any portion of the globe are the 
efforts of the Christian missionary beset by 
so many difficulties. In no so-called Chris- 
tian country are the difficulties so many and 
formidable as in the sister isle. 

There you have an ignorance of religion which 
approaches heathen darkness; you have an ec- 
clesiastical system, hoary with antiquity, which 
subjugates alike the mind and body of its ad- 
herents, which is the most complete and perfect 
in its organisation, which carries on an espionage 
that dogs the steps of its members even as their 
own shadow, and which persecutes to the death 
any ascertained schismatioc disloyalty. It is 


easier to tame the savage and to penetrate and 
dispel the darkness of heathenism than to rescue 


men from the clutches of a despotic priesthood. 
The direct and indirect influence of this mission 
upon Romanists has been both apparent and 
real. In this aspect of the society's operations, 
therefore, the committee will welcome any 
inquiry as to their success. But it is not 
only with the Romanists that your agents have 
to deal. There are other departments in which 
their activities are called forth, and in these 
they have had abundant signs of their Master's 
presence and blessing. They have done some- 
thing to advanco “‘ scriptural holiness’ in the 
land ; have assisted to stir up the zeal and 
to re-kindle the flame cf — devotion 
on the altars of some Protestant churches where 
before it burnt dimly and feebly; they have 
been the means, in the hands God, in the 
conversion of large numbers of men to the faith 
of Christ, and of conducting many by the 
pathway of the Cross—in 2 ion to the 
crucifix—to the kingdom blessedness ; 
they have collected numerous small co ra: 
tions in localities where before no Christian 
instrumentality was brought to bear upon the 

le, and from time to time, as the providence 
of God has — the way, and the liberality of 
the British churches has enabled them to follow 
they have itinerated through different parts of 
the country, preaching the Gospel to large num- 
bers of people, who were most ready to hear; 
they have been discouraged and disturbed—now 
by political agitation, now by distress and 
famine, and now by emigration ; some of them 
have had their chapels almost emptied again and 
again by removals—yet they have remained 
steadfast, and have gone out into the highways 
and hedges, and have compelled men to come in, 


and thus their churches have been kept alive. 
| If this can be called success, Ithen they have 
| succeeded ; and the society which has sent them 
forth and stood by them has realised the end for 
which it was formed, and bas prospered to the 


full amount of reasonable expectation and of the 
limited resources which it has received. (Cheers. ) 

It is, however, to be ho that the policy 
which will be i ted the new Govern- 
ment will do to settle the unrest of 
Ireland, and, while giving justice to all, hasten 


the da an of times that s be ul, pros- 
rous, and happy: (Cheers.) e prevalent 
istress in Ireland, especially in the west, has 


had a depressing influence on the work of the 
society. In the agricultural districts of the 
north, many of the most devout attendants at 
the stations of the society have had to mi- 
grate to other parts. It was not thonght ex- 
pedient to set on foot a separate relief fund, but 
several subscriptions, amounting to £30, were 
received and expended by its agents, and there 
is reason to hope that the worst of the distress is 
passed. In accordance with the decisions of 
conferences held in Dublin and London, the 
Revs. J. White, W. Fox, and R. Sewell have 
been appointed to represent the committee in 
Ireland at the quarterly or special meetings held 
in London ; and that the rules and tions 
will shortly be revised and put into such a form 
as will, we hope, facilitate onious working 
allround. The committee regret that they have 
not been enabled—through want of funds —toen- 


special ev liste. They are persuaded 
that this branch of their work is important and 
promising, and will rejoice when the 
churches, by their liberality, empower them to 
enter the various fields which are — — 5 
ing up to them. In the meantime, sev the 
brethren have undertaken this work as opportani- 
ties and strength have afforded. A very en- 
couraging re meng wg hay oy work has 
been received from the Rev. G. Wight, of Newry, 
while three pastors of self-sustaining churches 
have obtained sach help as has warranted the 
Irish Congregational Union in securing the ser- 
vices of Mr. Watt, of Donaghmore, who has 
been labouring successfully in Donegal. This 
and similar movements have the best wishes of 
f-. 
special ap 0 e committee broug 
in about 2800 towards year’s debt of £1,524. 
For the last three years the expenditure was 
annua'ly £400 in excess of the income. This 
could not go on. In April last year some re- 
a —— 
greatly regret ve to i ir gran 
men who, t knew, were working amid 80 
many con forces with much devotion, and 
who, at the best, had but a mere pittance asa 
money reward for their labour, aud they were 
anxious to make the with as much gentle- 
ness as circumstances would allow. In some cases, 
therefore, the notice was three months, in others 
six, andin others nine. As a consequence of 
this, during the first six months of the year the 
payments were almost up to the old scale, and 
the benefits of the reduction have only been 
ially realised. This will account for the 
rge deficit which they have n to report. 
Continued efforts have been increase 
the receipts, and with some success. But the 
increase from British Missions collections are 
nearly £200 behind those of last year, and 
it is feared that as the Church-Aid and Home 
Missionary Society ee and ws they 
may decrease still more. The finan state of 
the society im tively demands renewed and 


augmented contributions, that the debt may be 
removed ; that the committee may be saved 
from w and wo anxiety ; and that 
the work to which they are solem pl 


may be carried on and extended. But notwith- 
standing the depressing condition of the 
finances, the committee can report that some of 
their stations are healthy and prosperous. 
Thus at Armagh, ia Ulster, Mr. Bowron reports 
that the membership has increased, the finances 
are better, and the out-stations have been well 
sustained. From Belfast the Rev. A. Morrison 
writes in heart, and has been fairly suoc- 
cessful. The station at — y has been 
resumed by the society, and Mr. Douglas has 
removed from Donegal to superintend it. At 
Carrickfergus, where the v. W. Graham 
labours, a beautiful church has been opened 
during the year, and is almost free from 
debt. The committee have encouraging re- 
ports from Castle Finn, where half the cost of 
a new church has been secured, and Mr. 
McConnell, at Donoughmore, and Mr. Hadden 
at Donaghy, are working with great energy, and 
are full of encou ment, notwithstanding the 
depression arising from bad harvests. A new 
station has been opened at Larne, where Mr. 
Orr is very devoted to his work, and there is the 
prospect of a flourising and self-supporting 
—— From — — 5 ere one 
satisfactory reports, includi ewry, where 
Mr. Wight has gathered a congregation deeply 
attached to him. The report also notices the 
retirement, after forty years of faithful service, 
ok good Mr. Bain, of Straide, who for miles 
around has been received among all classes as a 
counsellor and trusted friend. The committee 
have granted him an annuity of £40. He 
will be succeeded by Mr. Wesley Kelly. In 
Dublin the three churches of Zion, Kilmain- 
ham, and York-street have become affiliated, Mr. 
Whitmee being senior minister, and Mr. Jacobs, 
of the Bristol Institute, his co-pastor. The 
church at Kingstown, of which Mr. Wallace is 
the pastor, is now independent of the society. 
At Limerick the Rev. Jas. Munro, of Selkirk, a 
young man of zeal and promise, has settled ; at 
Cork Mr. Fry carries on a steady and useful 
work; at Youghal the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Cope’s retirement will not be filled up. In 
Galway, the only place in Connaught where the 
Congregationalists are represen the distress 
having been most severe, the hindrances to 
success haveincreased. Mr. Kydd has left for 
Coleraine, and the committee hope that in due 
time they will find a man for this s'ation who 
will make some impression upon the darkness of 
Romanism, which is so dense and widespread 
throughout the district. The report concludes 


by repeating that what is wanting, what must be 
obtained, if Ireland is to be won for Christ, is 
that English Protestants shall be more bountiful , 
in their giftsand more believing in their prayers. 


Mr. James Scruton (treasurer) presented 
the financial statement. The ordinary in- | 
come of the year had been £2,141, and special | 
receipts £184; the total expenses, 42,711, 


leaving a deficiency of £381 for the current 
year, which, added to former deficiencies, 
made up a total deficiency of £1,906. Mr. 
Scrutton went on to say that he wished he 
could have presented a more en 
1 pay hey — had — a moun 
to w ey at the — 
of the year, as there was a falling-off in the 
congregational collections, and the expenses 
had been more than they desired them to be, 
mainly from the fact that the reductions 
upon could not be made immediately. 
It would be their duty in arranging their 
course for the ing year to with the 
amount which might placed at their dis- 
posal. If the churches would entrust them 
with a larger amount they would endeavour 
to make a wise useof it. (Hear, hear.) 

The Cnamuax said: Our operations seem 
to be very limited, and our resources very 
much crippled. But though we are cast down 
we are not in despair, and I take encourage- 
ment from this meeting, seeing as I do friends 
who have not been with us for some years, 
whose ce assures me and the committee 
that the very fact that we are in some diffi- 
culty isa token for , as it has brought 
them hither to ify their attachment to 
this society, and to declare to-night that this 
society shall not be abandoned. (Applause. 
There was one word in the report upon whi 
I would just remark. If this were said to be 
a Home Missionary Society I think it would 
be better supported; but, in fact, it is a 
foreign missionary society, and yet the foreign 
aspect of it does not place it in the rank of a 
strict foreign mission. If it were thou- 
sands of miles away Ireland would be 
thought more of. I wish that narrow stri 
of sea was not so inconvenient to many, an 
that our Christian people might go across 
and enjoy intercourse with their fellow- 
Christians, and enjoy that lovely land. 
(Hear, hear.) It is — we know 80 
little of Ireland that we treat her as a 
foreigner, instead of remembering that she 
is our sister. With * to the deficiency 
of ircome we are not alone in our trouble; 
for I find from the report of the Baptist 
Mission that they are in the same difficulty. 
It is as strictly a missionary enterprise in 
which we are e as any of the 
missions of our churches. I claim for it ite 
right position as a home mission, and say it 
ought to be nearer and dearer to us than the 

eat mission stations far removed from it. 

o were understood to be a witness for Pro- 
testant truth where that witness has been 
much needed, and never more than at 
the present time. (Hear, hear.) Our 
agents have been faithful in this respect, 
and they have had to suffer for the cause in a 
pecuniary way, and I must say that the dis- 
eg — I feel to-night is because of the 
fact that we have been obliged to reduce the 
poor stipends of our loyal agents. Itis a 
painful thing to think that men receiving 
such small sums should have notice of reduc- 
tion. This is not as the Master would have 
it. We can only hope that funds will come 
to spare us the pain of further reductions. 
But it depends upon the churches. What has 
become of the fervour and zeal of former 
days? Was it because we had an Established 
Church to overthrow, and has it come to 
that, having disestablished that Church, we 
have lost our first love and zeal for Ireland? I 
much fear that many men were earnest because 
they were endeavouring to attain one t 
object, and are now content to leave Ireland 
to itself. We ought to be prepared to extend 
our operations now. I challenge those men 
who came forward so boldly then, to stand by 
the Congregational body now in seeking to do 
what can be done to advance that religious 
liberty which we have been able to secure for 
that country. I don’t wish to cavil at the 
arrangement made under the name of Church- 
Aid, but in considering what is necessary for 
the aid of our churches, I think the Colonial 
Missionary and the Irish Evangelical 
Societies ought not to be deprived of their 
share in the denominational collections. I 
think it is a grand mistake to give up that 
annual * We need the money, and 
because the churches have not had the op- 
portunity of giving that collection, our poor 

nts are still further to be impoverished. 

e have a right to be in Ireland as Congre- 
gationalists. I greatly respect the Presby- 
terian body, but Congregationalism has a 
foothold in Ireland, and will have 
weight there some time. There is a 

rtrait of a noble man opposite—Oliver 

romwell. We have churches in Ireland, 
whose ministers we supply, where Cromwell’s 
Ironsides used to — . Are you going to 
allow those churches to 2 (Hear, hear.) 
I trust not, for if the Gospel is preached any- 
where it is preached by our agents in their 
visitations and in the little co tions 
which meet there. There is a great deal of 
good work going on in Ireland, and I do hope 
that the churches will be incited to do some- 
thing more for that country, and that the 
miserable income of this society—now only 
about £2,000—shall not rest in its present 
position. I trust that on Friday, when that 
matter is discussed at the meeting of the 
Union, there will be a hearty response, which 
will place us in a better position than that we 
now occupy. (Hear, hear.) We have had a 
very interesting report, well prepared and 
well read, and we have several able speakers 
here, and I want your hearts to be warmed 
by them (Applause.) 
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The Rev. H. H. Caruistz, LL.B. (South- 
ampton) moved the adoption of the report, 
and appointment of committee and officers. 
There was, he said, no branch of the mis- 
sions of their Church to which he could 
bring more fulness of heart than that ; for 
he knew something of what that agency had 
done for Ireland, and som of what 
England had had in return. There had 
never been a pound spent in the interest of 
Ireland which had not come back a hundred- 
fold. Springs of life had been opened there 
which had been valuable contributaries to 
the river of Congregationalism which flowed 
through this favoured land. The time was 
never more urgent for them to bear faithful 
testimony, and do true work for Jesus Christ. 
There was no good reason why any true man 
labouring there should be discouraged or left 
unaided. They would not do less for their 
Church-Aid Society by — what was urgent 
upon them to do for Ireland. 

The Rev. Anprew RIO (St. Leonard’s) 
seconded the resolution. If they might 
judge of a society from the spirit and tone of 
its report, and surely they might from the 
spirit and tone of its secretary, he should 
attach to that society a very high regard, 
esteem, and hope. A better report he had 
seldom listened to. The society r to 
be in difficulties, and they had heard that 
morning from an orator that the age of 
chivalry had But he thought that 
those who stood by that work proved that the 
age of chivalry had not passed, and he trusted 
that Congregationalists would show that 
chivalry was not dead in their hearts, 
but that a great many would rally to their 
aid from the churches. He rejoiced to see 
his dear brother showing his chivalry with 
recovered health and larger opportunities. 
(Applause.) He knew the ties that bound 
him to Ireland, and he knew also that he 
would be the rightful and worthy successor 
of those three sainted men, whose portraits 
were behind him—their dear father, Dr. 
Reed, Edward Baines, of Leeds, and Dr. Pye 
Smith. Those were men of chivalry in their 
time. He trusted that they had not altogether 
lost the spirit which they manifested in their 
day, although they might lag behind in some 
of the power they exhibited. Dr. Reed forced 
into life many a cause which seemed almost 
dead. He (the speaker) did look for much 
‘mprovemeut in Ireland on account of the re- 
versal of her political position. He asked for 
consideration for Mr. Forster from Congrega- 
tionalists, and hoped that no feeling of dis- 
content with him in the past would be allowed 
to follow him in Ireland, but tbat he 
might win honour in that fieldalso. (Hear, 
hear.) He heard with some astonishment 
that there was nothing to be expected 
bat the largest sympathy from the Church- 
Aid Society. He fully expected that that 
society, which was arranged on the prin- 
ciple of the strong aiding the weak, would 
cover with its protection their cause. That 
society was a little sister, and Ireland was a | 

rt of Great Britain, in which they ought | 
to feel the liveliest interest, and he trusted | 
that the weakness and difficulty of the society | 
at the present moment, when they had, | 
through a new system, to lose their share of | 
the annual collections, would meet with a 
good deal of sympathy from the Congrega- 
tional churches. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Rost. Szewewt, of Londonderry, 
proposed to add the name of another gentle- 
wan to the list of committee; but his motion 
not finding a seconder, the report and list of 
committee as proposed was adopted. 

The Srecrerary having read some pro- 
posed alt+rations in the rules of the soviety, 

The Rev. S. G. Warmer, of Dublin, 
moved a resolution confirming the revision, 
and expressingsympathy with the committee 
in the efforts they had made to reduce the 
debt and increase the income of the society. 
He remarked that the chairman, in his open- 
ing speech, spoke of Ireland as a mission-field, 
and he also, from his knowledge of one part 
of Ireland, was led to think that Ireland was 
as certainly a miesion- fleld as any portion of 
it with which he was acquainted. He saw in 
Roman Catholicism that which was as bad in 
its influence upon the lives of men and 
women as many of the systems of paganism. 
[ie did not speak of what was taking place 
in one or two places in Ireland—at Knock 
and Queen's County, for instance—but to 
the condition of the people as Roman Ca- 
tbo!irs throughout Ireland. Scarcely a day 
had passed during the last ＋ in which his 
feelings had not been deeply moved by the 
ido atry of the people of Dublin. He had 
to pass, in coming from his house to the city, 
one of the Roman Catholic chapels, on the 
front of which there was a beautiful picture 
of the Virgin Mary. He saw men lifting 
their hate in front of that church, and 
from his knowledge of the people of Dublin 
he knew that Roman Catholicism was exer- 
cising a most evil influence upon the inner 
lives of multitudes. With regard to the 
social condition of Ireland, he had felt deeply 
that the social degradation of a great pro- 
portion of the Irish people was owing to 
their religion (Hear, hear.) They might 
do what they could to benefit the people 


socially, but they would never raise. them 
until they gave them the pure Gos l and 
brought them under its ennobling influenc -. 
(Applause.) They believed the Gospel w « 
preached in its purity by their agents, but ‘a 
Kreut many people asked the question, Can 
tie Hemea Cat! olies of Ireland be influenced | 


by the pure 1? Asan illustration that 
they could be influenced, the speaker said 
that some months ago one of their pro- 
minent laymen in Dublin conceived the idea 
of giving free Sunday morning breakfasts to 
some of the poor, distressed people. The 
first Sunday they had only a few persons 

resent, but now 700 received a free break- 
ast every Sunday morning. They did not 
know what proportion of those were Roman 
Catholics, but they believed the greater pro- 
portion of them were. After breakfast . 
mission was given for those who liked to 
leave, but not more than four or five went 
out. They knew that some Gospel addresses 
were to be delivered, and they stayed every 
Sunday morning; by that means one thou- 
sand Roman Catholics in Dublin heard the 
pure Gospel of the Lord and Saviour. (Ap- 
plause.) Last summer a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary preached the simple Gospel in the 
open air nearthe Custom House, and had a 
large audience. He was not age v4 molested, 
and would continue that work. A good work 
was going on in Dublin. He had preached 
the Gospel in a ball to five hundred people, 
and he knew they had access to the Roman 
Catholics at the present time. He had 
seen a few results from their work and 
the influences which were being brought 
to bear upon the Roman Catholics of Dublin. 
After relating two cases of conversion he had 
witnessed, the speaker asked if nothing 
could be done to help forward that evan- 
gelical movement. Some people said that 
Congregationalism was not suited to the 
people of Ireland, but he believed that it 
was—not to all the people, perhaps, as they 
were not sufficiently educated to be Congre- 

tionalists, for Congregationalism needed 
intelligence and a large amount of grace. 
There was a great movement going on in 
Dublin which he might call Hall-ism. Men 
gathered together in halls and preached the 
Gospel, and he thought there was a t 
field for them to work in that way. hen 
he went to Ireland there were two churches 
in Dublin which he thought might be 
affiliated to his own church. That had been 
done, and they now wanted an assistant 
minister to work the two churches. There 
was a great work to be done in Dublin and 
all over Ireland for Congregationalism and 
for the Church of Christ, and they would go 
forward iu that work, although the English 
Congregationalists had not done their duty 
to Ireland. Their motto should be—“ The 
pure Gospel for Ireland, and Ireland for 
Christ.”’ (Applause. ) 

The Rev. W. Fox (Cork) seconded the 
resolution. He had been in Ireland nearly 
thirty years, and as he had never had a 
charge in England he had had no experience 
of its ministerial life and grandeur, and had 
been content to remain in Ireland. He had 
seen great changes there in that time, and 
began to think that he knew more about 
Irishmen than he did about Englishmen. He 
sometimes tired of speaking of the difficulties 
which surrounded them. But had they not 
some encouragements? They had no estab- 
lished Church. (Hear, hear.) Hedid not know 
how long it would be before they would be able 
tosay that in England. They had, too, a Sun- 
day Closing Bill, with only four or five towns 
excepted, one of them being Cork. They 
were encouraged to labour on, not by what 
they could do themselves, but by what they 
— help others to do. They had a Bible 
Society in Cork, of which he was one of the 
committee, and if he had been there that day, 
he would have stood on the same platform as 
the bishop. In the harbour of Cork a large 
number of books were annually circulated 
amongst the sailors, and several thousands 
sold. One thousand Italian Bibles had been sold 
there, and they were carried home and read ; 
end who could tell what influence might be 
exercised thereby? Many families had left 
Cork for London, and for all parts of the 
world, who would have been a great power 
and blessing to them if they had remained. 
From the llth of February to the present 
date 20,000 emigrants had left Ireland from 
Queenstown alone, and that thing was going 
on year after year, so that their population 
was reduced from eight millions to a little 
over five millions. They thus lost the mate- 
rial from which their churches were made, 
and became weak, and had to ask a little help 
there. After describing the difference between 
the people of the North and South of Ireland, 
the speaker said: What, then, could be done 
for a country like that? What ought they to 
do? The charge was often made that Congre- 
gationalists did so much for tne Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, but that when it 
was disestablished they did not put forth any 
new effort, but withdrew the support of men 
standing at their posts. Those were facts 
which ought to be made known, and there 
was a fear, as the Bishop of Peterborough 
said, that they were growing politically 
strong and spiritually weak. He had great 
respect for the Catholics, and they must 
be generous to them as men. ‘They were 
becoming dissatisfied, and if they could see 
their homes and the way they lived, they 
would have little hope for humanity if the 
time did not come when they would bo re- 
newed. But he hoped that from the ! iberal 
party and the new Irish Secretary they 
wight expect liberal things, and that the 


time was fast coming when, instead of being 


a trouble to the Englisi people, Ireland 
would be a right arm to her, and they would 
be one in effort aud ony in spirit and in hop». 


| 


1 


| 
| 


und county. 


Junior Liberal Club,” 


It was not to the credit of the British nation 
that they should do such great things for 
comm"nities abroad, and yet have Ireland in 
such a state. The speaker concluded with 
an earnest appeal for help for Ireland. 


The Rev. Dr. McAvus.anz (Victoria-park) 
moved the following resolution: 


That this meeting gratefully acknowledges 
the favour of God, which has seated upon the 
work of the society during the past year; it 
also rejoices in the measure of success which 
has attended the efforts of the society's agents. 
It deeply deplores the distress which has re- 
cently so terribly afflicted many of the Irish 
people, and it now earnestly and prayerfully 
commends them and their country to the sym- 
E and generosity of British Christians, that 
n the future the spiritual claims of Ireland may 
be more fully met. 


The distress of which the resolution spoke 
had a bright as well as a dark side, for it was 
exciting the sympathy of the English people. 
and tbere was reason to hope that there would 
be results in the spiritual welfare of that be. 
nighted land. Success had attended the 
efforts of their agents. Supposing their 
agents had been withdrawn and their churches 
closed, many sinners would not have been 
brought to God. Why had the success not 


been greater? It was not an easy thing to 
convert a sinner, and it was remarkably dif- 
ficult in Ireland, because the enemies to con- 
version were many, through the false teaching 
of the priests. And it was not easy, also, 
because their agents were not well paid. It 
was net an easy thing for a man witha large 
family and a contemptible income to do his 
duty, and it was a wonder to him that they 
had heart at all to throw themselves into the 
ndest and noblest. work a man could devote 
imself to. The resolution ascribed the suc- 
cess to God, and there was no attempt on 
that platform to eulogise any man. God was 
with them, and let them take heart again, 
and remember that greater was He who was 
for them than all that came up against them. 
He would commend the society to the gene- 
rosity and practical sympathy of the British 
churches. It was not popular with the mini- 
sters of London, and it would never be popular 
with the churches until it was ee with 
them, but he would — 28 fe to the 
prayers of the churches, and would like to see 
a prayer meeting on its behalf, held in con- 
nection with all their churches. Let them 
have confidence in God about the society, 
pray more and think less about the money, 
and depend upon it, when the prayer went 
up, and the answer came down, money would 
flow into the exchequer. 


Rev. J. Jackson Wray, of Tottenham- 
court-road, in seconding the resolution, said 
he was there because he did most heartily 
sympathise with the objects of the society. 
The state of Ireland, which he had studied 
for many years, and the visit he had paid 
there, led him to accede to the secretary's 
request that he would be present. He most 
heartily desired to help the society, for he 
believed that it was the Gospel only that 
could heal the woes of Ireland. There was 
now an open door forthem to enter into that 
land where Popery had had its own way. 
What marvels had been done abroad, and was 
not the Gospel equally sufficient for Ireland ? 
The work had not been done, because they 
had touched it with the touch of an infant, 
instead of that of a giant. He would urge 
them to pray for Mr. Forster in the responsible 
position in which he had been placed. No 
one could hold up his hands so well as the 
Nonconformist Gospel agents could, They had 
a good secretary in Mr. Jubb—a man of strong 
will and determined energy. Let them up- 
hold his hand, and rally around him most 
heartily, and show, by their willing offerings, 
that they intended to sustain and extend that 
impertant work. If they could only get Ire- 
land Christianised, they would never hear 
more of dissensions. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and 
speakers was then pro by Mr. Coats, 
and seconded by Mr. Hapersnown ; and Sir 
Cuarixes Keep, in acknowledging the com- 
pliment, said the committee were encou 
by the meeting, and he trusted their friends 
would do what they could to advance the 
cause of Christ in Ireland. They owed a 
great deal to their treasurer, Mr. Scrutton, 
for his sagacity and constant attention to the 
society's work. 

The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction by the Rev. W. W. Juns. 


Campriper Lisgerat CLus.—The inaugural 
banquet of this club took place last week at 
the Guildhall, and was a complete success. 
Mr. J. E. Foster presided, supported by the 
leading inhabitants of the town, University, 
The orchestra was crowded 


PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the Peace Society 
was held at Finsbury Chapel on Tuesday even- 
ing last. There was a large attendance, and 
the chair was occupied by Mr. Henry Pease, 
M. P. He was supported on the platform by 
Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., Mr. Firth, M.P., 
Mr. Passmore Edwards, M.P.; Mr. Arthur 
Pease, M.P.; Mr. Samuel Gurney, Mr. Geo. 
Tatham (Mayor of Leeds), the Rev. William 
Tyler, Mr. Andrew Dunn, Mr. Thos. Snape, 
Mr. J. M. Richardson, Mr. Chas. Wise, Mr. 
John Horniman, Dr, Fox, Mr. Lewis Apple- 
ton, Mr. Chas. Thompson, Mr. Francis Frith, 
Mr. M. Monro, and Mr. W. Pollard. 

Mr. H. Ricnarp, M. P. (the Secretary), 
who was received with loud applause, said. 
As I know that meetings do not like long re- 
ports, I shall compress into a very small 
compass any reference to the objects 
and the work of this society. The ordi- 
nary work of the Peace Society is to a 
large extent what may be called missionary 
work, the propagation of a faith, or at lenst 
the enforcement of one neglected aspect of 
the Christian faith. By the quiet, diligent, 
persevering diffusion of sound moral and 
religious principles on questions of peace and 
war, it is sought to arrest public attention, 
and so to stimulate the national conscience: 


that when action has to be taken on matter- 
of practical 22 that action may be in har- 
mony with the professedly Christian charac- 
ter of our country. During the past year, as 
during other years of its existence, this work 
has been prosecuted by the society in all 
directions so far as its means would allow. 
It has neglected no field that seemed to pro- 
mise an opening for useful labour. Beginning 
at the beginning, it has sought, by the cirou- 
lation of suitable books for children, and b 

seeking access to schools to give simple ad- 
dresses to the pupils, to impress betimes upon 
the youthful mind a sense of the evil of war 


and the en ¢ 8 Feeling the 
supreme importance ristian pulpit 
as the vehicle for influence on the 2 of a 


large portion of the community, special efforts 
have been made of late to interest ministers 
of religion in the work that we have in hand, 
and Iam happy to say with very satisfactory ro- 
sults. The committee desire publicly to express 
their acknow] ents toa e number of 
ministers of religion who, at the request of 
the committee, have preached special sermons 
on peace, a service which we hope will be 
repeated, as forming legitim a most 
needed 2 of Christian teaching. Second 
only to the pulpit in its power over the public 
mind is the press. Several years ago the com- 
mittee determined to makea systematic effort 
to gain access to 158 of our poriodical 
literature, and especially the nowspaper press, 
by supplying a continuous stream of short 
paragraphs and articles on the subjects of 
peace and war; and, by the extreme courtesy 
and kindness of a a number of editors, 
these have been inserted in hundreds of news- 
papers, from the foremost dailies in London 
to the humblest weeklies in the provinces ; 
and so the subject, it may be fairly said, has 
been brought under the attention of millions 
of readers whom otherwise we might never 
have been able to reach. For many years 
also the committee had felt the ex- 
treme importance of interesting the work- 
ing classes the movement, ospe- 
cially since, by their enfranchisement and 
their great and growing intelligence, they 
had become so important a factor in our 
nationai life. (Hear, hear.) To this end 
— | had often sought by delivering lectures 
and by distributing publications at me- 
chanics’ institutions and working men's clubs, 
and other institutions of that kind, to interest 
them in our operations. Happily, by the for- 
mation of the Workmen’s Peace Association 
and the operation of its various and numerous 
branches, this desideratum bas been amply 
supplied, and that in the best possible way, 
not by any approaching them from 
without, but a spontaneous organisation 
among themselves which has been working 
with great earnestness and efficiency, not only 
in this country, but in other European coun. 
tries, leaving us not without hope that in pro- 
cess of time a great Working Men's League 
spread throughout Europe may be found to 
confront, 50 moral and legal and peaceable 
influence the gigantic war-power which is 
now crushing to the earth the toiling and 
oppressed millions of the people. (Applause. ) 

o these must be added the more obvious and 
ordinary methods of education and agitation 
by conferences, public meetings, lectures and 


addresses, and by the continuous issua of 


with ladies, and the proceedings were of a 


most enthusiastic nature. Mr. W. Fowler, 


M. P., proposed “ Prosperity to the Cambridge 


to which Mr. A. W. 
Dale (son of the Rev. R. W. Dale, of Bir. 
mingham) responded. The arrival of Miss 


Ellen Gladstone, the daughter of the Pro- 


mier, with Mrs. Fowler and Mra. Cooper, was 
very warmly greeted, Mr. H. T. Whibley 


proposed Tha Borough Members,“ to 
whi 1 Messr-. Fowler an | Shield responded, 
and adlverted to the difficulties which the 


present Government would experience in re- 
trieving the misdoings of their predecessors, 


2 of the society in the form of 
oke, pamphlets, and tracts and handb'lIls. 
By all these agencies pursued year after year, 
the committee venture to believe that they 
have done something considerable to spread 
uinong the mass of the community a leaven 


of sound Christian sentiment on questions of 


peace and war which has helped to leaven to 
a great extent the whole lump of public 
— During the past year the number 
of meetings of all kinds promoted by the 
society at which our countrymen were ul. 
dressed, either on the general principles of 


- peace, or on the special mat‘ers that came up 
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in relation to our national life has amounted 
to 350, besides those that have been called 
and conducted by the Workmen's Peace As- 
sociation. The ial operations of the 
society during the year have, of course, been 
decided 4 the peculiar circumstances in 

hich we have been placed as a nation. A 
turbulent and aggressive a policy had 
culminated in two wars, one in India and the 
other in Africa, both of which, in the judg- 
ment of your committee, were utterly un- 
necessary and unjust. (Applause.) hen 
we nted our last report the invasion of 
Afghanistan had been accomplished. For a 
few weeks a delusive appearance of success 
attended that expedition. The resistance of 
the Afghans was overcome, their sovereign 
was driven from the throne and soon 


perished in exile. The British authorities, 
without any to the wishes of 
the nation, set up another puppet kin 


in his stead, with whom they conclud 
the Treaty of Gundamak; a British envo 
was sent to Cabul, and the friends 
of “the spirited foreign policy” were loud in 
their tations over what they called the 
triumphant success of their schemes. But 
their rejoicings were only for a moment, for 
terrible tidings reached us that the people of 
Cabul, as had been confidently predicted b 
the most enced Indian statesmen, 
risen in fierce revolt inst the order of 
we had atiem to establish ; had 
and murdered the British Envoy and 
all his escort. Then the work of invasion 
and slaughter had to be begun anew, and 
vengeance had to be wreaked upon those who 
had dared to inflict such bloody retribution 
on the invaders of their country. Again the 
British troops forced their way to Cabul, and 
soon reports reached us through the Press 
that a perfect reign of terror was being set 


up there by the representatives of this Chris- — 
Min 


tian nation. We read of indiscriminate 

and shootings, and burning of 
vi and a licence of sanguinary revenge, 
* were as opposed to the usages of 


civilised nations as they were to the dictates 
of common humanity. (Applause.) The 
committee, sharing the indignation of, they 
believe, a large number of their countrymen, 
felt called upon to issue a solemn protest 
against their proceedings, in the form of an 
„Address to the People of the United King- 
dom.” This address obtained great publicity. 
It in nearly all the London papers, 
and in many of the most widely circulated of 
the rovincwal journals. It seemed to be a 
in season, for itawakened, they believe, 

a wide response in the country. o com- 
mittee received many communications from 
en and ministers and others, express- 

ing earnest sympathy with the spirit of the 
, and thanking them for their kindly 
protest against as m of barbarous reprisals, 
which, it was felt, was inflicting deep dis- 
honour upon our character as a Christian 
nation. (“ Hear, hear,“ and applause.) If any 
justification were needed for the resolute 
resistance which the Peace Society, in con- 
junction, happily, with large numbers of 
their countrymen, offered from the first to the 
war in Afghanistan, it is surely afforded by 
all that has happened since it be 
the present condition of affairs in that country. 
Instead ok a strong, friendly, and inde- 
pendent Afghanistan, we have a country in 
a state of utter and apparently hopeless 
anarchy; we have a nation exasperated 
against us to the utmost pitch of 8 ; we 
have the p t of having upon our hands 
some four millions of the most fanatical and 
ungovernable people in the world, without 
rule, or order, or cohesion, and by revelations 


recently made, we discover that far from meet- 


ing the nditure of the war, as it was 
14 ere is a deficit of several millions 

e accounts, which must be in continual 
course of augmentation day by day. 
the war in Zululand , the responsibility 
of it was openly repudiated by the Govern- 
meat at home. Hope was therefore still left, 


that since they themselves implicitly declared 
that it was unjust and unnecessary, the ear- 


bring it to an end. 


u, and by | 


When 


of armed rivalry which exists among the 
Governments of Europe, impelling them con- 
stantly to augment their warlike p - 
tions against each other, has produced 
a state of things which fills all reflecting 
minds with sorrow and dismay. While large 
masses of the people in all countries, and 
especially in those countries that are fore- 
most in this race of ruin, are sunk in poverty, 
ignorance, and misery, the resources by 
which they might be raised out of that con- 
dition are more and more equandered on the 
most unproductive and unprofitable of all 
forms of expenditure. The pressure of taxa- 
tion and universal military servitude is be- 
coming daily more intolerable, and driving 
the people in sheer desperation into sullen 
discontent and dangerous conspiracies 
against the Government. It is no wonder 


that that being the state of the case, a cry has 


been raised in various parts of Europe for a 
reversal of this disastrous system, and a 
demand made that the Government should 
begin to reduce instead of augmenting their 
forces. Movements to this effect have been 


set on foot in Italy, Austria, and Germany. 


— 


In Italy, large meetings have been held in 
Milan, Naples, and other towns to advocate 
mutual disarmament. In Austria, Messrs. 
Fox and Heilsberg, backed by forty-nine 
other Members, have laid on the table of 
Parliament the following resolution: —“ The 
House of Deputies express a hope that the 
United Imperial and Royal Government may 
take into consideration the plan of such a 
neral proportionate and simultaneous re- 
uction of armaments as shall not alter the 
ive positions of the States of Europe, 
and that the Government will not withhold 
such efforts as may be necessary for the 
attainment of this object. The Imperial 
and Royal Government is also besought to 
—1 this resolution formally before the 
er for Foreign Affairs.“ (Applause.) 
It is a fact of great significance t the 
Austrian Minister of War himself, in his 
report on the Army Bill, has said that he 
gladly hailed the idea of a proportionate and 
simultaneous reduction of the various States 
of Europe, and acknowledged the idea as a 
practical one, which he was willing to sup- 
port. In the German Parliament the pro- 
has been formally made by Herr Von 
ühler. (Applause.) The committee were 
glad to hear from Mr. Richard that he 
intended to submit a motion to this effect to 
the British Parliament, and immediately on 
the opening of the last Session he gave 
notice of the following resolution: — 


That an address be presented to Her 
Majesty the Queen, praying that she may be 
ious'y i to instruct her Principal 
Secretary State for Foreign Affairs to enter 
into communication with other Eu n Powers, 
with a view to bring about a mut and simul- 
taneous redaction of armaments. 


(Applause. 
he ballo 


which appeared in the Times of December 12, 
“It is within my knowledge that since the 
arrival of the General in the United States, 
he has been informed by a high official in the 
Japanese service, that Prince Kung had 
written a very satisfactory reply to his letter, 
to the effect that the matter was not like'y to 
| give the two uations any further serious 
trouble.” (Applause.) Inthe course of con- 
versation with Prince Kung, President Grant 
made a very memorable remark. Referring 
to the Alabama arbitration as a precedent 
which China and Japan would do well to 
follow, be said“ An arbitration between two 
nations may not satisfy either party at the 
time, but it satisfies the conscience of man- 
kind, and must commend itself more and 
more as a means of adjusting disputes.“ (A 
plause.) The same distinguished warrior, in 
replying to an address presented to him on 
his return to America by the Universal Peace 
Society, said that though he had been trained 
| as a soldier, and had participated in many 
battles, there never was a time when, in his 
opinion, some way could not have been found 
of preventing the drawing of the sword. He 
looked forward to an epoch when a Court, 
recognised by all nations, would settle inter- 
national differences instead of keeping large 
standing armies as they doin Europe. (Ap- 
plause.) For the last few years the com- 
mittee of the Peace Socict — been pro- 
secuting their labours under circumstances 
peculiarly difficult and discouraging. A wave 
of reactionary violence in favour of all mea- 
sures of aggression and war seemed to sweep 
over the face of the country, called unhappily 
into existence by a policy of the same cha- 
racter inaugurated by those in authority, 


and for the — of which they made 
scarcely disguised appeals to the selfish and 
pugnacious passions of the people. No doubt 
the universality of this sinister reaction was 
far more apparent and real. Its special pro- 
moters having got possession ofa large portion 
of the London Press, and being by their very 
nature loud clamourers and demonstrative, 
imposed upon many the conviction that they 
were far more numerous and powerful than 
they were. While this tempest of warlike 
passion was raging over the surface of society, 
there were in the silent depths of the nation’s 
life among the sober and religious classes of 


Unhappily, Mr. Richard, though | then in existence continued. 
on every day that was open to | resolutely turned a deaf ear to all remon- 


the community, other elements waiting for 
an opportunity to assert themselves. But 
the most painful peculiarity of the situation 
was that the evil spirit of which we com- 
plain seemed to have taken absolute posses- 
sion of the popular branch of the Legislature, 
supposed to represent the sentiments of the 
nation, and from which any redress or deli- 
verance was almost impossible. A general 
and almost despairing conviction was at 
length forced upon the friends of peace that 
| there was no hope of arresting this policy of 

violence and blood so long as the Parliament 
(Applause.) It 


him from the beginning of the Seasion to the | strance and appeal from the reason and con- 


dissolution of Parliament, did not succeed in 
securing aday; but he renewed his notice of 
motion on the first day that the new Parliament 
opened, and it is to be hoped he may secure 
an opportunity even during the present short 


Session to bring it forward under what we 


| 


| 


It was known that Cete- | 


may venture to believe more hopeful and 
encouraging auspices. (Hear, hear.) 
The committee rejoice to observe that the 
system of arbitration as a 


means of 
settling disputes between nations instead | 


science of the nation. The only consolation 
was that its lease of life was not long, and 
the committee were preparing to make use, 
to the utmost of the opportunity, which they 
knew was not distant, of turning from Par- 
liament to the people of England. The Dis- 
solution came at last so suddenly that they 
were not so well prepared as they could have 
wished to be, which was perhaps the less to 
be regretted, as the question of peace and 
war caine up prominently and spontaneously, 


of war is more and more not only ap- without their intervention, before the elec- 
tors. But they did what they could within 


proved in principle, but applied in prac- 
tice. Several instances of both have appeared 
during the year. Spain and the 
States of America have recently requested 
the Italian Ambassador at Washington to 
arbitrate between their two Governments in 
reference to certain claims of indemnity put 
forth by some American citizens in Cuba for in- 


nited 


the limited time, and with the restricted 
means at their command. They issued large 
placards, calling attention to what the 


“Spirited Foreign Policy” had done, had 


the future, if persisted in. 
sand of these were 


failed to do, and was likely to do in 
ifteen thou- 


issued and posted 


juries they are alleged to have suffered during in the various boroughs and counties, 
the late civil war in that island. The Emperor together with 125,000 copies of smaller 
of Austria has consented to act as arbitrator | publications bearing upon the same sub- 
in a dispute between England and Nicaragua, ject. The committee of the Peace Society, 
and has appointed Herr Ungar, an ex-mini- | altogether apart from all considerations of 
liest and promptest means would be taken to ter, and two presidents of the Court of Cassa. party politics, watched the results of the 


tion to act as assessors. Not long ago, Mr. 


wayo, the King of the Zulus, was eager for Evarts, the United States Secretary of State, 


peace, and had sent a messenger to the British in reply to a 
authorities to offer concessions and to — kor u 
ety, li 


— The members of the Peace 
erefor 


n him, 


e, exerted their utmost power to in- | arbitrate every case of difficulty or difference 
duce the Government to stop the war. They that may arise between this country and any 


issued a paper 


containing a brief statement | other.” In pursuance of this wise resolution, 


of the facts of the case, and made a strong | we read the announcement just made that 
appeal to the country on the ground of its the Governments of the United States and 


— and a — They 
d meetings, they presen petitions, 
they invoked, and successfully invoked, the 
tion of many ious bodies, who, 

in their various assemblies, passed resolu- 
tions condemning the war as well as the 
eral warlike policy of the Government. 
Applause.) The friends of peace in Parlia- 
ment again and again appealed to the minis- 
ters to accept the overtures of the Zulu ae. 
and so put an end to further bloodshed. All 


these efforts were vain, and the country wit- 


nessed a spectacle, happily unprecedented in | 


of the French Republic have concluded a 
treaty providing for the settlement of a 
number of possible cases of dispute between 
the two nations by a resort to arbitration. 
The treaty was signed at Washington on 
January 15, 1880. Another most gratifying 
instance of successful arbitration or media- 
tion is presented to us in the person of ex- 
President Grant. While lately travelling in 
the East, the ex-president, at the earnest re- 

uest of the Chinese Prime Minister (Prince 
Kung) undertook to act as arbitrator in a 
matter of grave difference, threatening a 


ce deputation that waited | the history of the country. 
these words: It is the de- | question merely of the justice or injustice of 
rate purpose of this Administration to 


our history, of a Government sending out un- very disastrous war between China aud 
limited supplies in men and money to push | Japan. He returned to Tokis, the capital 
forward to the bitter end a war which they | of the latter country, had an interview with 
themselves disapproved of, and for entering the emperor and his ministers, and argued 
upon which they had strongly censured the | with them strongly in favour of a pacific set- 


man who was the author of the war. (Ap- 

lause.) The attention of the committee 
Bas been a good deal directed during the year 
te the subject of disarmament, The system 


— 


tlement of the dispute. 
wrote to Prince Kung the result of his good 
offices, and suggested a plan of compromise. 
The issue is thus described in a letter 


dom have pronounce 


(Applause.) Ho 


election with intense interest. They felt that 
a crisis of extreme importance had arisen in 
It was not a 


this or that particular war, but what was 
to be the fixed policy of the Government— 
whether the nation would give its sanction 
to a policy whose first principle was to be 
that of national selfishness, and whose ends 
were to be attained by aggression and menace, 
by mystery and intrigue, by violence and 
blood, leading, as its natural consequence, to 
frequent wars, to constantly increasing arma- 
ments and the military conscription; or 
whether it would choose a calm, honourable, 
concNiatory, and dignified attitude in its 
conduct towards other nations. (Applause.) 
This was really the one issue that was placed 
before the country. For a time all other 
objects receded into the background. All 
other voices were hushed to listen to the 
response given to that supreme question, 
Thank God! the response has been clear, 
distinct. emphatic, unmistakable. (Loud 
applause.) The people of the United King- 
in favour of a policy of 
truthfulness and uprightness, of probity and 
of peace. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. C. Wiss (the treasurer) read the state- 
ment of accounts, which showed a deficit of 
£485. This, he explained, was due to the 
late cemmercial depression, and the logs, 


through death, of a t many contributors 
to the funds. He trusted that the society 
would receive full support to enable them as 
much as they could to assist Mr. Richard 
in carrying his motion for disarmament. 
(“ Hear, hear,“ and applause.) 

The Caarmman said it was with great plea- 
sure that he noticed that the attendance was 
more numerous than had been the case at a 
similar meeting for some years Still it 
was no great thing to boast of that one pretty 
large gatherihg was held once a year in the 
metropolis. He had sometimes thoughe that 
the society should migrate to the West-end, 
and see if they could not dig up a little en- 
thusiasm in that district. hen he received 
the announcement of the meeting, he was 
amused with the idea that he was, as it were, 
to be the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
for all the gentlemen who were set down as 
speakers were M. P.'s, with the exception of 
one. The meeting had often been favoured 
with the presence of ministers of the Gospel, 
and he hoped that the movement would con- 
tinue to have their increasing support; and 
now it was evidently obtaining support from 
the benches of the House of Commons. He 
regretted to say that one or two of those gen- 
tlemen would not be able to be present; but 
as they allowed their names to be put on the 
paper, it was quite clear that they felt an in- 
terest in the case, and would have been pre- 
sent if they could have been. At the same 
time, there was a very respectable depu- 
tation from the House of Commons on 
the platform. The society always had one 
sitting Member in the House. (Applause.) 
That gentleman was not glued to his 
seat, because he was in the habit of 

ting up and saying what he thought, 
and he hed him all success in the motion 
which he was g to bring before the 
House. (Applause.) The war which Ger- 
many had recently waged with France was 
commonly considered to have been a very 
glorious one; but it was instructive to find 
that the German people did not seem to 
think so. Their young people were now 
trying. in every way in their power, to get 
out of the country, because the war - 
tions were so oppressive that they could not 
see a prospect of living happily and freely in 
their own land. Very stringent regulations 
had been putin force in Germany to keep 
the young men at home. What could be 
thought of the system that trained the people 
to war and bloodshed, and then had to keep 
them from going to foreign lands because 
they hated the . in which they were 
placed? The object of the soaiety was to 
inculcate peace upon the sound principle of 
doing unto men as we would have men do 
unto us. (Applause.) They wanted no 
exceptional privileges for Englishmen ; they 
simply wanted the Govérnment to let the 
people alone. They were sick of being made 
to pay for unjust wars, and they had a right 
to call out loudly against any system that 
continued to impoverish them, diminish their 
trade, almost ruin their missionary effort, 
and lower the standard of morality and 
generosity for worse than Utopian notions 
of — — poor savages in other countries. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. J. F. B. Firn, M. P., proposed 

That this meeting, regarding the issue sub- 
mitted to the coun in the recent Parlia- 
mentary election as being substantially this, 
whether we are to have a warlike or a pacific 
foreign policy, desires to express its warmest 
satisfaction at the explicit and emphatic re- 
sponse made by the nation in favour of peace, 
and ventures to believe that this result is in 
part, at least, due to the quiet and persistent 
teaching of the Peace Society. 


He said that there could be no doubt that 
one of the main issues submitted to the 
country at the recent election was whether 
the foreign policy should be a peaceful or a 
warlike one. Hethought the people of Eng- 
land were to be congratulated that their 
decision was so emphatically upon a line 
which this society could approve, but it would 
be a mistake to draw from that decision too 
much of certainty as to the future. It should 
be remembered that Engiish Governments 
had never yet approached the question from 
the point of view in which it was regarded 
by the society ; therefore their duty remained 
to be still carried out. Their policy in the 
future as in the past must be an educational 
one. It had always seemed to him that it 
was a matter for ve consideration what 
course they should take as practical men, 
having regard to the circumstances of the age, 


the nature of the people, and the ideas which 
revniled among them. The simple and pure 
octrine of the Peace Society pointed rather to 


a state of things a long way ahead than to the 
condition of things at the present time. The 
state of society which it had in view was one 
which might exist ene angels rather than 
among fallible men; and it seemed to him 
that one of the gravest problems they had to 
solve was to settle how they could deal with 
the circumstances around them without in 
any measure Fülaxing their principles. The 
question was by no means an easy one to 
answer. There were certain lines of action 
upon which all could be agreed both the 
men who said with respect to everything 
connected with war, Touch not the unclean 
thing,” and those who thought they were 
justified in endeavouring to mitigate, if they 
could not remove, the evil. Both these 
classes of men would unite, for example, in 


| giving their earnest support to a moasure 
é 


„ 
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like that which Mr. Richard would before 
lo ing before the House of Commons. 
He thought it was Bentham who said that 
the nation which should first succeed in ini- 
tiating a reduction of armaments in Europe 
would make for itself an everlasting name. 
Upon that might be grafted this further state- 
ment, that the man whoshould introduce tothe 
English legi a measure which might 
result in its initiating such a course would 
make for himself an undying name. (Ap- 
plause.) They could also all acquiesce in any 
efforts which were made to procure the inser- 
tion in all treaties of an arbitration clause, 
and in extending the knowledge of those 
principles of free trade and political 
economy which were essentially the hand- 
maids of peace. The greater the extension 
of free trade, the more numerous the channels 
of commerce which were opened, the greater 
were the tees for peace. Every bale 
of cotton that left these shores, every bar of 
iron that left Middlesborough, went to some 
distant land as a message of peace. It was 
to the interest of the manufacturer, the 
carrier, the shipowner, and the distant con- 
sumer that the channels of commerce should 
be kept open, and that could only be by 
peace, and so soon as, through the extension 
of trade in any given country, the large 
majority of the people were interested in the 
preservation of peace, so soon would there be 
a stronger guarantee for that preservation 
than even the teaching of the doctrines of 
morality would ever bring about. Therefore 
all action in the direction of free trade was 
really action in the direction of peace. The 
old doctrine was dead, or nearly so, that the 
weakness of an adjoining neighbour wae an 
advantage. Nations were now learning that 
in the strength of their neighbours was in- 
creased power of purchasing the things which 
they could themselves supply, and thereby 
the — of the whole community was 
promoted. t beyond these lines, upon 
which united action could be taken, there were 
somewhat more difficult questions which 
practical men living in a practical age had to 
solve. Take, for example, the method in 
which they considered themselves justified in 
dealing with wars like those which the recent 
Administration had conducted. He believed 
that it was frequently a weakness to con- 
stantly proclaim opposition to all war, even 
when they held that view, so far as regarded 
the influencing of the country in the direction 
in which they wished to go. Again and 
again he had heard the objection urged, 
“We know perfectly well that you are 
opposed to all war, and, therefore, your 
criticisms upon the wars of the Government 
are from a standpoint which we do not 
accept. Having regard to that consideration, 
it seemed to him. rightly or wrongly, that 
these questions might very fairly be examined 
from the standpoint of the ple among 
whom the friends of peace lived, and if they 
could prove that from the accepted stand- 
points of the ple themselves the wars 
were unjustifiable and wrong, the people 
would ultimately be prepared to consider the 
uestions more from the standpoint which 
the members of the Peace Society took. In 
their opinion there could not be such a thing 
asaholy war. He thought they would be 
justitied in accepting in ite fulness the state- 
ment of Bacon—*“ If you were to bray Chris- 
tianity in a mortar and make a new paste, 
you could not have such a thing as a holy 
war.” But if it could be shown that the 
characteristic of all wars was falsehood, 
cruelty, and the slaughter of men without 
cause, then the people would become inte- 
rested in the direction of peace. There was 
educational work yet to be done, and he 
thought the society might very well consider 
whether they could not extend that educa- 
tional work by going on the basis which the 
people themselves considered just. There 
were still bishops in the Established Church 
who were of opinion that rifled cannon and 
chilled shot were promoters of human pro- 
gress. He believed that the more completely 
people were instructed in what war really 
was the sooner would an alteration and 
modification in its character be brought 
about. It was because the Government saw 
that a complete newspaper correspondence 
with respect to the Afghan war brought 
home to the people more clearly its giant 
iniquities, that they found it necessary to 
issue lations which would prevent such 
communication—(applause)—and if care was 
taken that the fullest and completest know- 
ledge of what war really was was spread 
amongst the people, the ends which the 
society had in view might be gained much 
sooner than some people expected. A great 
orator once said that if Adam could suddenly 
come to life and see the instruments of de- 
struction which man had designed he would 
die of grief, and so soon as the absolute 
character of war and its fearful nature was 
brought home by example and precept to 
thinking men of great communities, the 
sooner would the good objects of the society 
obtain that full fruition which they desired. 
(Applause.) 


Rev. Mr. MacpovGa.t seconded the motion. | 


In doing so he said that the presence of so 
many members of the House of Commons 


showed that the ministry of the Gospel had 


not been so great a failure with regard to the 
principles of the Peace Society as some scep- 
tical people declared. To agreat extent one 
section of the Christian Church, represented 
by the chairman, had been almost the author 


of this agitation. All honour to that little 
sect which in season and out of season, 
through good report and evil report, had 
maintained its mission of teaching peace. 
He believed there were more representatives 
in the House of Commons at the present day 
in favour of what might bé called abstract 
principles of than ever before. He 
quite admitted that it was prudent and wise 
to reason with menon the level on which 
they felt themselves able to stand, but 
deeper than the ordinary level, deep 
down in the convictions of the public, 
must lie some eternal principles, and 
only by arguing the points upon grounds 
which were unassailable and irrefragable, 
could they attain complete success? This 
question of peace was one of politics, of 
morality, and of religion. What was politics 
but the application of Divine righteousness 
to the life and conduct of a people? (Ap- 
plause.) The minister of the Gospel then 
was free to enter upon politics, and he would 
call upon every minister to seize every proper 
opportunity to lift up his voice in favour of 
those great principles which the Christianity 
of the New Testament had made eternal in 
the human life, and which must live in their 
hearts and on their lips if that Christianity 
wes ultimately to prevail. It was fortunate 
that there were so many men in the House of 
Commons who were thorough, and even in 
the present Parliament great things might 
be hoped for from the advocacy of Mr. 
Richard and those who would be found to 
back him up. The Government had been 
carried to power very largely on the ground 
that it was a peace Government, which would 
resist every inducement to war, and if 
war should come would be able to say that 
they had been unwillingly dragged into it, and 
made it with a heavy heart. That was a 
great advancement in the morals of the 
Government. Of all the evils in the world 
war had a glamour for great men which it 
was very difficult to escape. When once 
they were placed in command of great means, 
ambiti on led them to covet conquest. They 
went into war, and the nation, in a sort of 
frenzied excitement, allowed it to goon. It 
was the people of England who were really 
responsible for the murders that had taken 
place in Afghanistan, for the destruction of 
villages, the waste of life, and the graves 
that covered that land. There were some 
seeds in Christianity which had to be buried 
a long time, and the great principle of peace 
was one. This was the sixty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the societ d some people might 
wonder, as he did, after three score and 
four years that principle should not have more 
truly leavened the nation. The highest 
principles required the most labour. ey 
were 80 and holy that the great mass 
of mankind were not equal to them, Even 
thesmallest amount of peace was so valuable 
that it was worth a great deal of struggling 
for. During the forty years’ peace the 
foundations of all their prosperity were firmly 
laid. History would show that that peace 


2 proposal for one about a mutual and 
simultaneous reduction of European armaments. 
He said, when he stood upon that platform 
two years ago he was fresh from the scenes 
of bloodshed and war in Turkey. At that 
time the friends of peace were everywhere 
under a sort of profound feeling of distrust 
and almost of fear, for throughout the land 
the war spirit seemed to be predominant— 
the voice of the Jingo was heard in the land 
—(laughter)—and Lord Beaconsfield was 
comforted by it, while Mr. Gladstone was 
tormented. Since then it had been his lot 
to come face to face with a large number of 
his countrymen, especially men of the work- 
ing class at partially political, but, practi- 
cally, e meetings in many of the 
towns in the north of England, such as Shef- 
field, Leeds, Middlesborough, and York, and 
Scarborough, besides a great number of 
meetings in minor places which were centres 
of mining industry. He was glad to be able 
to say now that he had a profound convic- 
tion that the priociples of peace had made a 
a decided advance during the last three or 
four years, so far, at least, as the north was 
concerned, where the men corresponded ver 
closely to that apt description of them whi 
was given by Lord Derby at Huddersfield 
some time ago, when he said that the popula- 
tion of the northern towns was intelligent, 
keen-witted, critical, and well-to-do—far 
too critical and fir too intelligent 
to allow themselves to bear such burdens as 
those who were engaged in smaller industrial 
enterprises on the continent had to bear. The 

t and the workman on the continent 
ived in such a mean condition that they 
found the army rather an agreeable place 
than otherwise, and they were so submissive 
that they were ready to shoot their brothers 
when they were required to do so. He 
thought it would be very difficult indeed to 
find many of that class amongst the popula- 
tions of the North of England. The conti- 
nental system required the men to be of that 
stamp which a Lancashire man once described 
as Fellows that are strong i’ th’ arm, but 
weak i’ th’ head. The men in the North 
were perfectly well able to understand the 
great and important — affecting trade 
and social position and the rights of humanity, 
with which war and the war policy was con- 
stantly coming in contact. ut there was 
also a very considerable class, especially in 
some of the mining villages, who were chapel- 
going, God-fearing, and conscientious. ey 
were thoroughly able to appreciate all the 
arguments that might be laid before them on 
the ground of expediency ; but they were also 
able to go far beyond that, and to understand 
the advocacy of upon the broad grounds 
of the inviolability of human life, and of war 
being directly contrary to the precepts of the 

Gospel of peace. Such men were not only the 
backbone of Nonconformity, but also the back- 
bone of the peace cause throughout thecountry. 
He was very glad to welcome those who 


made our colonies infant nations. Even in 
the warlike nations of the continent it gave 
agriculture and every form of industry a 
stronger and more permanent grasp, aud it 
had created in the German peasants that very | 
restlessness which they now manifested. The 
history of colonisation had mainly been that | 
of men fiying from injustice, but that ought 
not to be the object which a great nation 
should aim at in colonisation. The Govern- 
ment should take care that the men who 
went from its shores should go with every | 
inducement to be peaceful, and therefore 
instead of spending money upon ships 
of war, it should develop avenues of 
commerce. The question which was before 
them now had come toa point at which the 
general support of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment might be calculated upon. No more 
significant triumph had attended the efforts 
of this society, and he had the greatest hope 
that from this time forth the principles of 
peace would make rapid strides, and that be- 
fore the next general election seeurity would 
be obtained against gratuitous war. If the 
great mass of professed Christians of all 
denominations would rise to the level of this 
great question, and with unanimous voice | 
would say, We will have no more wars; we 
are determined no longer to caricature the 
Christianity which we profess,” he believed 
that within a measurable time war would | 
cease. It was an evil thing that high-born | 
families should look to the army or the navy | 
for occupations and emoluments for th. ir 
children ; but the Christian Church could put 
an end to that for ever. (Applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


' 


Letters were then read from Mr. Plimsoll 


| and Mr. Fowler, expressing their regret that 


unexpected circumstances compelled them to 


disappoint the meeting. 
Mr. WILIA Jones (of Middleshorough) 


proposed 

That tbis meeting cannot but regard with 
profound regret and alarm the enormous and 
ever-increasing armaments of Europe, which, by 
the intolerable burdens of taxation and military 
servitude they impose upon the nations, drive 
the people into discontent and conspiracy againat 
the Governments, while they foster sentiments 
of mutval suspicion and hatred between diffe- 
rent countries, which are most perilous to 
peace. It therefore approves, and will do every- 
thing in its power to support, the motion about 
to be submitted by Mr. Richard to the House of 


struct her Gevernment to take tho initiative in 


: ; ¢ ' in- f 
Commons, praying Her Majesty the Queen to in- fleet and army altogether disproportionate to 


objected to war on the ground of its in- 


: its resources and its political require- 
ments. Not very long he arg ed this 
question with a gen officer in Italy, 
and asked him, Why do you maintain an 
army of 750,000 men? No one wants to 
attack Italy. Ican understand from their 
point of view, the justification that Germany 
puts forth. She is afraid that she has not 
sufficiently humbled her old e France; 
and Ioan understand the attitude of France, 
constantly threatening to recover its lost 

rovinces, but who wants to attack Italy? 

he only reason given was some story about 
Italia Irredenta. He also spoke to an Italian 
Minister in Rome about the extremely re- 
duced condition of the population, and how 
English capital was being driven out of 
Sicily by the brigandage. All that he got in 
reply was a shrug of the shoulders, and, 
“We keep 40,000 men in Sicily, and yet we 
cannot stamp it out.“ They never would so 
long as they relied upon the military. Among 
military men the only idea of stamping out 
discontent, disaffection, and brigan , and 
Socialism, was brute force. There one thought 
was, more soldiers, more cannon, more 
rifles, and more war and bloodshed. It would 
be a fortunate day for Italy when she under- 
stood that large armies, maintained by 
crushing taxation, would not conduce to the 
prosperity of the country. Brigandage in 
Sicily, Socialism in Germany, Communism in 
France, Nihilism in Russia, substantially 
meant too little to eat for breakfast, not 
enough to eat for dinner, and nothing at 
all for supper. (Laughter.) Boiled down, 
those words all resented the mean, 
wretched, and miserable condition which the 
people of those countries were reduced to by 
the enormous expenditure of the Govern- 
ments upon mili armaments. He tho- 
roughly apprecia the power, ability, and 
even great wisdom and self-sacrifice shown by 
Prince Bismarck and Count Moltke; but on 
the other hand, he dissented totally from 
their policy, which he regarded as most dis- 
astrous and suicidal for Germany. (Ap- 
plause.) They were exhausting the internal 
resources and enfeebling the constitution of 
their country, and at the same time sowing 
seeds of dangerous social disasters everywhere. 
For what was Socialism but the natural child 
of the privation and hardship that was caused 
by the terrible taxation under which Ger- 
many was now being crushed? And this 
led on to assassination, which every English- 
man utterly loathed and abominated. Yet 
he was not surprised at it after he had seen 
the condition of the people in Silesia during 
last winter, when there were 150,000 on the 
verge of starvation. Although they might 
not die at once, their constitutions were so 
enfeebled that life was but a lingering death 
— oo. —— he was not astonished 
when the populations were exasperated even 
to madness by the hopelessness of their con- 
dition. Once, when he was ing with 
a Communist in France against the sin and 
awful wickedness of assassination, the man 
said, “ You are my despot; you have made 
my life not worth living in this world; you 


expediency and its interference with trade, 
and others who objected to it on the ground | 
of its inhumanity and injustice, but the men | 
who could be relied upon when the passions | 
of the nations had been roused, were the 
God-fearing and chapel-going class,—men | 
whose principle was, Whatsoever ye would | 
that men should do unto you, do ye even 80 
unto them.” (Applause,) It might seem 
strange, but he certainly thought that the 
country was indebted to Lord Beaconsfield 
more than to any other man for the rapid 
rowth of peace principles. Not only had 

‘lings of indignation and of horror been 
aroused by the injustice and violence 
done to weak and savage nations under 
the policy of Lord eaconsfield, but 
there had been a much deeper feeling— 
that Christianity had been constantly 
disgraced, that war was not the natural 
outcome of * but its caricature. 
If it would not seem like playing with the 
meeting, he would almost be prepared to pro- 
pose that for his ewinent services in the cause 
of peace, the hat should be once more sent 
round and another Turnerelli Wreath pre- 
sented to Lord Beaconsfield. (Laughter.) 
„What,“ it might be asked, “is it possible 
that the Earl of Beaconsfield should be a 
disciple of Henry Richard?” (Laughter.) 
He vad sometimes explained to working 
men what had come under his own personal 
observation in different parts of the continent 


have crushed me by your taxation; I cannot 
maintain myself, my wife, and my children, 
and I see them starving in my house from day 
to day ; my spirit is roused, and bitter against 
you; you have made my life not worth liv- 
ing, and, therefore, it is my life against yours.“ 
When he was in Germany, about two years 
ago, it was about the time when an attempt 
had been made by Hoedel, Nobiling, and 
others for the assassination of the aged 
Emperor—an event which created a great 
shock, not only throughout Germany, but 
throughout our own land, for whatever his 
faults had been, he was an aged man, be- 
loved by his own people. They were then 
passing panic laws with haste through the 

islature. Even the Liberals and Radicals 
—those who had been sternly opposed to 
Bismarck’s policy—were aiding him in pass- 
ing panſe laws in order to suppress the dan- 
gerous disense of Socialism. But Prince 
Bismarck knew that stern and repressive 
measures could not reconcile millions of men 
and women to the condition of things which 
had been largely brought about by hard pri- 
vation. They might hang and shoot and 
imprison the actual assacsin, the man who 
gave expression to this feeling, but the dis- 
content and disloyalty itself could neither be 
hanged, nor shot, nor imprisoned. ‘There 
was a real danger for the thrones of Europe 
at the present time; and if statesmen 
would open their eyes to the condi- 


as the outcome of the Imperialism and mili- 


taryism of which Lord Beaconsfield was the 


great exponent. Take, for instance, Italy. 
Could anything be more lamentable than the 


condition of that country at the present | 


time? Not only throughout Sicily and Cala- 
bria, but even to the gates of Rome, 
brigandage was still frequently heard of. 
The misery and poverty that prevailed in 
the peninsula must be seen to be believed. 
If any intending tourist hal any curiosity 


with regard to that matter, he would advise 


him to penetrate into some of the back 
slums of Naples—not without a policeman. 
There human beings lived in dens, some of 


them in the light of day, others in crypts 
behind, others again behind them, till the 
last were in utter darkness. The condition 


of things in Italy was a disgrace to a civi- 
lised country. And why was allthis?’ Be- 
cause Italy would maintain au enormous 


tion of the people around them, and 
apply remedies in the shape of alleviating 
their burdens somewhat, reducing taxation, 
and endeavouring to lift them up from the 
base condition of life and restore to them 
something of the happiness of the home and 
family life—until they turned their attention 

in this direction, which could only be done by 

the reduction of military expenditure, the 
danger would continue. ( Hear, hear,“ and 
applause.) There was not a crowned head 
in Europe to whom the words of Shakespeare 
would not apply— 


* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


When he was in Turkey during the time of 
the Bulgarian massacres, he felt the utter 
uselessness and non-necessity of the great war 
between Russia and Turkey. He fully be- 
lieved that it was not war, but wise states- 
manship, which was required at the time— 
(hear, hear)—and that the whole of the 
| difficulties whieh then existed might have 
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been settled had there been wiser councillors 


at the head of the nation. (Applause.) In his 
opinion, a nder opportunity never pre- 
ented itself to any statesman than that 
which was held out to Lord Beaconsfield to 
leave an imperishable name to be handed 
down to posterity as having settled by 
honourable means the Eastern Question. 
(Hear, hear.) Lord Beaconsfield was un- 
doubtedly an ambitious man, and he 
(Mr. Jones) was astonished that he did 
not seize the opportunity as a mere 
matter of policy of adding prestige and lustre 
to his name. (Hear, hear.) But, alas! his 
ambition was altogether of another kind. By 
a loftier attitude, by a nobler policy, Lord 
Beaconsfield might have prevented that great 
war, which cost something like 300,000 
human lives, and which brought untold and 
utterly indescribable misery on the residents 
of the land. They were fleeing by thousands 
and tens of thousands before the Turkish 
army; for of all armies that invaded a 
country, the army that struck the greatest 
terror was the Turkish — When they 
advanced into a place they left behind them a 
track of misery, death, and d ir. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause. ) He had seen popula- 
tions fleeing in the depths of winter—a 
winter such as they had in Turkey—and to 
him it added a new light to the words of the 
Saviour, “ Pray ye that your flight be not in 
the winter.” The winter flight in Turkey 
was one of the sufferings the people 
could be asked to undergo. The sick and the 
aged were left in the snow on the roadside to 
die in the greatest misery. During the war 
the people crowded on the roofs of the 
railway-carriages; they hung upon the 
steps; they were in a mad, wild panic, 
fleeing before the Russian Army. The con- 
sequence was that before the train advanced 
very far, all those who were on the roofs were 
found stark, stiff, and frozen to death. He 
said to himself, If that man who is at the 
head of our affairs at home had made use of 
the grand opportunity that Providence has 
placed in his hands, instead of listening to 
the voice of the Jingo, and the songs of the 
music halle—(‘ hear, hear,’ and laughter)— 
if he had followed a nobler and loftier policy, 
and a higher attitude, he would have earned 
the blessing of him that was ready to perish, 
and who, alas! had perished.“ (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) He thought at the 
time that there was certainly a higher dig- 
nity and a nobler title even than that of an 
Earl, and that was the benediction of the 
King of kings Himself, Blessed are the 


makers, for they shall be called the 


children of God.” (Applause.) Everywhere 
where the working men especially had lis- 
tened to such remarks as he had been ab e to 
make to them, they had voted for proposals 
for international arbitration. (Applause.) 
Everywhere in private life war had been 


abolished. Differences were no longer settled the people. 
between one man and anothor by fighting of ch 
and | down by taxation and oppression, that Social- 


duels, and disputes between capita 
labour were now settled by arbitration, and 


ject ought to be plainly brought be 
In spite of the preaching | great 


| 


lieve these 


had the ascendancy in the councils of Europe. 
What the Peace Society desired was that 
these nations should meet on equal terms, 
not backed up by millions of money or armies 
or fleets, but backed up by the justice of 
their cause. — .. Tnusion bad been 
made to the wars in Afghanistan and Zululand. 
There was one feature in connection with the 
war in Zululand to which he should like to 
make a passing allusion. The Chief Secre- 
tary for War stated in the House of Com- 
mons that it was necessary that the defeat of 
Isandula should be wiped out before peace 
was made. The Government declared that 
war to be unnecessary, and he considered 
that any war that was unn was an 
awful crime. (Applause.) Any one that 
believed that war was necessary at all was 
ready to acknowledge that the punishment 
did not fall on those who were guilty of the 
cause of the war, but on the innocent and 
unoffending soldiers of the army, and the 
innocent and unoffending citizens of the 
country. (Hear, hear.) He was at a poli- 
tical meeting some time ago, when someone 
expressed the same sentiment as the Secre- 
tary for War. He said that when England 
had once gone to war, whether it was just or 
unjust, it was necessary that it should be 
be brought to a glorious conclusion before we 
laid down ourarms. This was a principle they 
had to protest against, and it was the duty of 
the Peace Society to use all the influence it could 
command to bring before the people of this 
countryand the nations of the world juster and 
purer and nobler ideas of the duties we owe to 
other nations. (Applause.) With rd to 
the action of the late Government, whatever 
views the society may have expressed, they 
would still have to be on their guard. At the 
time the Treaty of Constantinople was made 
Mr. Gladstone proposed that there should be 
a Confederation of the smaller States in 
Turkey; and in relation to the questions re- 
lating to Turkey at the present time, they 
— all have to be on their guard, and not 
drift into the position of having to coerce 
Turkey. (Hear, hear.) If they could satisfy 
the people that war had not gained the pur- 
pose for what it was intended, a great point 
would be gained. With regard to the pro- 
tection of the nationalities of the Turkish 
Empire, it had been stated that we inter- 
fered because these people were oppressed. 
Could it be — that the intro- 
duction of a European army to meet the 
Turkish army in these districts would re- 

8 of oppression? Would 
not the result that they would be left 
without a homestead, without a home, and in 


policy,” were the people who thought it was 
necessary that those armaments should not 
only be maintained, but continually aug- 
mented. He was not d to admit that 
any real ascendency that was of worth could 
be maintained by means so contrary to truth 
and justice, as it seemed to him those arma- 
ments were. Those people had altogether 
a false notion of greatness, and when they 
thought that the greatness of a nation dis- 
appeared with the diminution of its military 
force, they misapprehended the basis on which 
all national greatness rests. (Applause.) 
It was time the public mind was dis- 
abused of false ideas in regard to this 
matter. (Hear, hear.) He was thankful 
that the philosophy taught in the Old Book 
had been recognised by the people in the re- 
cent expression of the national voice, that 
“he who exalteth himself” by this means 
“shall be abased,” and that he who acted in 
accordance with the other verse—he who 
does justly, and loves mercy and walks 
humbly with his God—he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. (Applause.) But 
it was well known that these armaments 
were maintained owing largely to the fact 
that there was a continual fear engendered 
in the public mind by men who had an in- 
terest in arousing that fear, and that unless 
we maintained armaments that would assist 
us in the prosecution of wars, our national 
existence would be endangered. There were 
some scare-mongering men who lived by 
the promotion of hostility and jealousy 
and suspicion between nations. What 
was the effect of the operation of these 
armaments as we had them to-day? The 
attention of the inhabitants of the cit 

of Liverpool had during the last mont 

or two been aroused at the vast amount 
of emigrants that were leaving this coun- 
try. There was actually not sufficient 
carrying power in the steamers to carry 
those who came from Germany to Hull in 
order to escape the conscription. Germany was 
allowing herself to be depopulated by pursuing 
thisignis fatuus of increasing armaments. This 
emigration had been unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the port. If we believed the military 
authorities, we, too, must keep pace in this 
rivalry of armaments, and adopt this system 
of conscription, and drive out the best of our 
manhood from our country. The question 
was, who was to begin the proposal for the 
diminution of armaments ? The answer from 
all sides was, Who but England, who has 
that streak of silver sea which should not 
make her afraid of making such a proposal.” 


| A Frenchman had said, Let those who are 


a worse position than they were formerly. | the assassins commence;” but he himself 


(Applause.) If it was a war waged to 
reduce oppression, the result would be 


of reducing it. This view of the sub- 


ristianity, while men were ground 


ism which seemed to eat out the life of the 


therefore the desired object was to lead every ) nation like a canker would never be removed. 


part of the kingdom up to the recognition of 
the great principle of settling international 
differences by means of arbitration. 
plause. ) 

Mr. Artuur Pease, M.P., seconded the 
resolution. In doing so, he said that those 
who knew his family antecedents would be 
able to feel with him something of solemnity 
in his occupying for the first time a position 
on that platform. He felt how unworthily 
he would be able to fulfil the — that 
many of his ancestora had fulfilled on other 
occasions. (“ No, no.“) At the same time, it 
was a great pleasure to him to be able to 
take a part, however insignificant, in the 
promotion of those great and blessed prin- 
ciples which had ever been foremost in the 
advocacy of the Peace Society. (Applause.) 
It desired to introduce umong the nations 
that brotherhood which they were all ready 
to acknowledge as being the duty of every 
Christian family. (Hear, hear.) What were 
the relations of a Christian 117 While 
each member of the family had his rights, 
yet at the same time when any one tres- 
passed upon those rights they had to be 
treated in the spirit, sometimes, of compro- 
mise and concession. There had to be a 
readiness on the part of the older members 
of the family to yield sometimes to the de- 
sires and wishes, unreasonable as they 
might be sometimes, of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. 
the feeling with which this country and 
some other countries treated the other mem- 


times thought that the feelings of nations, in- 


| (Applause.) Our duty as Englishmen was | element of perpetual danger. 


not to proceed with our armies for the defence 


(Ap- | 


of oppressed nationalities. We ourselves 


had a great responsibility in connection with 


| 


| 
| 


immense nationalities foreign to our own. 
There was in our Indian Empire an enormous 


the rule of the English army. Had they not 
a duty to them ? By the development of free 
institutions, by showing to them what advan- 
tages would acerne from their being con- 
nected with the English State, it would be 
shown to them that they were not united to 
us by terror and fear. Might we not set an 
example to the other nations of the world in 
the treatment of their oppressed nationali- 
ties by binding our own people to us by com- 
mercial interests, having them bound to us 
by love and not by fear? We could then go 
to other nations and point to them how the 
Christian policy that we had adopted had 
eminently succeeded, and invite them to fol- 
low in our footsteps. They would then be 
bound with a coherence which did not arise 
from despotism, but which resulted from the 
great bond of Christian unity, the bond of 
love. (Applause.) 

Mr. Tos. Snape (of Liverpool) supported 
the resolution. In doing so he expressed 
the great gratification he had personally 
experienced in the result of the recent elec. 
tions, not only because they had given to their 


How different was leader, Mr. Richard, a larger following in 


the House of Commons than he had ever 


at ' h had in any previous Parliament, but because 
bers of the families of nations. He had some- the national voice had declared that they 


would have no part or parcel in the unjust 


stead of being like that, were more like the wars in which the nation had recently been 


feelings of two dogs bristled up, one walkin 
round the other. (Laughter.) They seem 
to be watching which should give an occasion 
foran attack. The position which one nation 


ought to occupy towards another was cer- | 


tainly that which belonged to the relationship 
of a Christian family. It was not the strength 
of its battalions or the number of its fleet that 
made a nation great, but the attention which 
it paid to the claim which its own people 
had on its Legislature. It seemed to him as 
if the standard of England was of a different 
character. England asserted that the other 
nations of the world should acknowledge the 
claims and rights she set up, though they 
might be inimical to their own rights and 
their own interests. A member of the late 
Government had lately claimed that England 


Dal 


# 
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engaged. (Applause.) He ventured to 
think that if such a declaration had not been 
made by the national voice, they could not 
have expected otherwise than to incur the just 
anger of Him who had declared that He would 
make inguisition for blood. (Applause.) The 
resolution was one which spoke in deserved 
terms of condemnation and deprecation of 


the immense and increasing armaments of 


Europe, and when he was asked to enter his 
protest against the continuance of these 
armaments, he asked what were the argu- 
ments by which they were supported, He 
found one of them was that the greatness of 
a country was supposed to depend upon the 
extent of its military and naval forces. 
Those who cried out for ascendency, and 
were the advocates of the “spirited foreign 


| should say, Let those who are the peace- 


- : . . . makers set to work.“ 
increasing oppression and. disaster instead | 


(Applause.) If the 
present Parliament would carry into effect 
the proposal of Mr. Richard, the example to 


fore | other nations would become contagious, and 


ractical results would follow. (Ap- 
plause.) Whether or not they believed, as 
some of them did, in “peace at any price,” 


be supposed that none of them would doubt 


that the existence of these armaments was an 
(Hear, hear.) 
It was absolutely necessary, if we would live 


in security and peace, that these armaments 


should in the first instance be diminished 


| and subsequently abolished. (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore he thought they did right in calli 
population who were chiefly kept in order by 1 ern 


upon one another to strengthen Mr. Richard's 
hands, so that he might go to Parliament 
backed by the opinion of the people of the 
country, and he hoped they would assist Mr. 


Richard in bringing nearer the time when, 


| 


instead of nations teaching men war, they 
would learn war no more, and when the lines 
of Tennyson would be realised— 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace.“ 

(Loud applause.) 

The resolution was cacried unanimously. 

Rev. J. J. Freestone (of Manchester) 
proposed— 

This meeting rejoices to observe that the 
— of arbitration as « means of settling 

isputes withont an appeal to the sword is 
rapidly gaining ground, not merely in the 
general conviction of mankind as to its reason- 
ableness and practicability, but in its successful 
application to actual cases of difference as they 
arise between States. 
He expressed his pleasure at finding that 
arbitration as a method of settling disputes 
between nations was making great progress. 
War as a means of settling misunderstand- 
ings between nations was most expensive and 
cruel, and never really decided which was 
in the right, and Christians should there- 
fore be ready to do all in their power 
to promote arbitration. Germany re- 
ceived large sums of money from France 
after the Franco-German War; but what 
had been the effect on the feeling be- 
tween the two nations? ‘Two great Chris- 
tian nations that ought to be on friendly 
terms with each other, and contributing by 
their exchanges to one another's prosperity, 
were jealous of one another, and preparing 
fora future war. ‘The results of arbitration 
afforded a striking contrast. 


America, the difficulty was settled by arbitra- 
tion, and the American people were now 
more friendly towards England than they 
had ever been before. 

Mr. Anprew Doux seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to, 

A vote of thanks to the chairman termi- 
nated the proceedings. 


Some years | 
ago, when a misunderstanding occurred with | 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tux Queen held a drawing-room at Bucking. 
ham Palace on Thursday, which was attended 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
Christian, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, Princess Beatrice, the Duke of Edin- 


burgh, the Duke of Cambridge, the Hered- 
itary Prince of Schaumburg Lippe, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, and other distinguished 


persons. A number of presentations were 
made to her Majesty. 

The Queen and the Prince of Wales visited 
the India Museum on Friday, in anticipa- 
tion of its public opening. Her Majesty 
arrived shortly after ten o’clock in the 
morning, accompanied by the Princess 
Beatrice, and was received by Lord Spencer. 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Mundella, Sir P. 
Cunliffe Owen, Mr. R. Thompson, Major 
Festing, R. E., Sir Francis Sandford, the 
Macleod of Macleod, Colonel Yule, C. B., the 
Hon. E. Drummond, and Dr. Birdwood. The 
Queen stayed about two hours in the building. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived 
at the Museum about five o'clock, accompa- 
nied by their children, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse and his daughters, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, and were conducted over the 
Museum, which was thrown open to the public 
on ages 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. and Mrs. 
Goschen, and Lord Northbrook arrived at 
Windsor on Saturday evening, and proceeded 
to the Castle on a visit to the Queen. The 
party dined with her Majesty,and remained 
at the Castle all night, and returned to town 
on Monday morning. 

On Monday, Lori Beaconsfield, accompa- 
nied by Lord Rowton, drove from Hughenden 
to Windsor on a visit to the Queen, and re- 
mained for the night. 

To-morrow the Court will proceed to Bal- 
moral. The Grand Duke of Hesse, with his 
daughters, Princess Victoria and Princess 
Elizabeth, left Marlborough House on Satur- 
~*~ afternoon for Windsor Castle. 

tis understood that as soon as the corvette 
Bacchante has had her defects made she 
will proceed for a cruise to China and 
Australia, with Prince George of Wales. He 
will not this time be accompanied by his 
brother, Prince Albert Victor, who will enter 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, as a 
gentleman cadet. 

On Friday a mission to present a letter to 
Her Majesty from King Mtesa of Uganda, in 
Central Africa, consisting of the following 
chiefs of that country, viz., Namkaddi, Kata- 
ruba, and Sawad-lu, was introduced to the 
Queen by Sir Francis Seymour, K.C.B., 
Master of the Ceremonies, and the following 
gentlemen, who accompanied the mission, 
were introduced and presented by Lord 
Granville :—the Rev. C. T. Wilson, Mis- 
sionary of Uganda, Dr. R. W. Felkin, from 
Uganda, and Mr. Edward Hutchinson, Lay 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 

The Belgian Royal Family will shortly 
come to England ona visit to the Queen. 

The address in the House of Lords to-mor- 
row, in answer to the Queen's Speech, will bo 
moved by the Earl of Elgin, and seconded by 
Lord Sandhurst. In the Commons the a/- 
dress will be moved by Mr. Albert Gray, 
member for South Northumberland, and 
seconded by Mr. Hugh Mason, member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

It is announced that the Government have 
no intention to pro during the present 
Session the rene of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act (!reland). Legislation with respect 
to Ireland will probably be confined to 
measures of relief. 

The Premier, it is announced, has ap- 

inted Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P. for 

, one of his private secretaries without 
pay. 

It is reported that the Government will 
agree to the 7 of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons for the pur- 
pose of investigating the terms of Sir R. A. 
Cross’s abortive Water Bill, and will also 
bring in a Bill to provide for a Statutory 
Commission, as differing from a Royal Com- 
mission, to inquire into the City Guilds. 

“Mr. Goschen has left London on his way to 
Constantinople to assume the duties of special 
Ambassadorthere. He will, as already stated, 
confer at Paris and at Vienna with the French 
and Austrian Ministers, and will proceed from 
Vienna to Trieste, and there embark [for 
Constantinople on board her Majesty’s 
despatch vessel Helicon, where he is expected 
to arrive on the 27th inst. The Standard 
correspondent at the Turkish capital says that 
the impression gains ground that immediately 
on his arrival, Mr. — will present a 
formal Note to the Porte, demanding the 
acceptance of certain proposals, among which 
is tho immediate opening of Parliament, with 
an intimation that in case of the non- 
acceptance of these propositions, England, 
seconded by other Powers, is prepared to 
take measures extremely prejudicial to the 
personal interests of the Sultan. 

The Chinese Minister and the Marchioness 
Tseng hada reception on Friday night at 
the Legation in Portland-place, the first 
assembly given by the representative of the 
Emperor of China since he has been ac- 
credited to the Court of St. James. 

Mr. Gladstone has promised to address a 
meeting of the Liberal electors of Middlesex 
on June 2nd. 
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Lord Aberdare, President of the Council of 
Aberystwith University College, is in com- 
munication with Mr. Gladstone respecting 
State aid for higher education in Wales. 
The council have adopted a new scheme for 

ting the college scholarships and ex- 
hibitions. , 

The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
M.P., President of the Board of Trade, has 
written to his brother, the Mayor of Birming- 
ham, resigning his office as alderman of the 


borough. 
The report that Mr. Villiers is to be raised 


to the e, in order to provide a seat for 
Sir William Harcourt at Wolverhampton, is 
unfounded. 

The alarming condition of the Indian finan- 
ces is now rapidly coming to light. The 
Times, which so long defended the policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, on Friday 
published a statement showing that during 
the past six years the Indian public debt has 
been increased by the appalling sum of 
£38,000,000. It adds that the war expendi- 
ture in Afghanistan is now confessed to be 
upwards of £13,000,000, *‘ and will in all prob- 
ability far exceed that sum.“ 

Mr. Lowe was present last week at the dis- 
tribution of prizes and diplomas to the suc- 
cessful students at the London U niversity, at 
which Lord Granville presided, and gave a 
very favourable account of the progress made 
by theuniversity. Mr. Lowe took farewell of 
his constituents, and ressed his gratitude 
for the kindness with which they had always 
treated him. His seat, had, he said, been the 
envy of every member of the House of Com- 
mons, because the constituency was one 
whose opinion was so valuable, and ſits con- 
duct towards its member entirely what every 
member should receive from his constituents. 
Mr. Lowe is about to be called to the 
Upper House under the title of Viscount 
Sherbrook. 

It is stated on what appears to be pretty 
= authority that the famous Lawson- 

bouchere libel case has gone off, and 
will be heard of no more. 

The twelfth annual Co-operative Congress 
was opened on Monday in Bath-lane Hall, 
Newcastle. The Bishop of Durham pre- 
sided, and amongst those present were Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Mr. Lloyd Jones, Mr. 
Burt, M.P., and Professor Vigano, of Milan. 
The Bishop of Durham, in his opening ad- 
dress, spoke of co-operation as a development 
of liberty and free trade, a harmoniser of 
differences between capital and labour, and a 
— aid to moral and political progress. 

henever co-operation failed, it was, he 
said, owing to its ambitious schemes, which 
the education of the future would remedy. 

The Liverpool School Board has resolved to 
give instruction in practical cookery in the 
schools under their A ially quali- 
fied teacher is to be appointed, at a salary of 
280, to superintend the classes. 

The Mark-lane Ezpress says :—Although 
the days have been bright and sunny, the 
temperature has remained cold throughout 
the week. For farm work of all descriptions 
the weather has left nothing to be desired, 
and great progress has been made with the 
planting of mangolds and potatoes and the 
cleaning of the turnip fallows, but the cold 
winds have retarded vegetation, and by no 
means improved the colour of the growing 
wheat plant. 

Emigration from Ireland is proceeding at 
an unexampled rate. Three of the trans- 
atlantic steamship companies have stopped 
booking passengers until July, every berth 
they can manage to provide being pre-en- 

ed in the meantime. The emigrants are 
almost without exception young men and 
young women between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-five. The emigration current 
from Glasgow has also assumed unusual 
dimensions. 

The first match of the Australian cricketers 
in England with eighteen of the St. Luke’s 
Club, at Sonthampton, terminated on Friday 
in a victory for the Australians in one innings 
with twenty-one runs to — 

The Lords Justices on Thursday mentioned 
the case of the Queen v. Castro,“ which is 
ou the list, and ascertained that Sir J. Holker 
and Sir H. Giffard had retiredfrom it. Upon 
hearing that Castro’s first term of imprison- 
ment will not expire until February or March 
next, the Court ordered that the case should 
stand over. 

The Bank holiday on Whit-Monday was 
one of the most successful since the passing 
of the Act. Not only in London, but in 
nearly all the large towns throughout the 
country, there was an almost complete sus- 
pension of business, and the fine weather 
induced vast numbers of people to avail 
themselves of the holiday. Consequently all 
the parks and places of open air amusement 
were more than ordinarily thronged. The 
various exhibitions were also well attended. 
The Crystal Palace was visited by about 
54,000 persons; the Alexandra Palace by 
69,000; the British Museum, 7,400; the 
National Gallery, 22,000 ; the Royal Academy 
about 6,000; South Kensington Museum, 
14,900; the Indian Museum, 12,000; the 
Zoological Gardens, 32,800; the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, 18,000; Kew Gardens, 62,000. 
In the three last mentioned cases the num- 
bers were about double those of last year, 
when the holiday was much interfered with 
by the rain. 

The Dean of Westminster, on Saturday 


afternoon, conducted a party of compositors 
and others engaged on daily pa over 
Westminster Abbey. The Dean met his 
visitors in the Chapter House, took them 
overthe Abbey, through the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber, and into the Abbot’s Dining Hall, 
where he had provided tea for them. At 
its conclusion a vote of thanks was given 
to the Dean. 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., read a paper 
on Friday evening at a meeting of the Social 
Science iation, on the subject of “ Eda- 
cational Pressure,” with ial reference to 
girls’ day schools. She argued that the 
school hours were too long, and 

some reform in the teaching at present 
adopted. 

Twenty three persons lost their lives and a 
large number sustained more or less serious 
injuries on Saturday morning through the 
bursting of a large boiler at the works of 
the Birchill Hall Iron Company, Walsall. 

The disease among sheep continues to 
destroy large numbers of the animals in West 
Norfolk. The losses sustained by one tenant 
farmer are already estimated at £2,000, and 
on another farm in the neighbourhood 200 
sheep have died from the same cause. 

Three of the missing boats of the American 
have been found; two are still missing. The 
passengers in these three boats had a curious 
experience. Found on the next two days 
after the foundering of their steamer by a 
United States barque, on the fourth day she 
the misfortune they were transferred to the 
Coanza, which landed them at Grand Bassa. 
On the 1st inst. they sailed in the Senegal for 
Grand Canary, and on the 12th that vessel 
struck on a rock and had to be beached. 
While getting into the boats one of the pas- 
sengers was drowned and another was severely 
injured. The passengers andcrews of the two 
wrecked vessels were subsequently taken on 
to the Cape by the Teuton. 

The following are the average prices of 
British corn for the week ending May 15, as 
received from the inspectors and officers of 
Excise :—Wheat, 44s. 9d.; barley, 328. 2d. ; 
oats, 248. 11d. per 1 qr. Correspoud- 
ing week last yoar: Wheat, 40s. 8d. ; barley, 
308. 1d.; oats, 21s. 11d. 

The funeral of the English composer and 
organist, Sir John Goss, took place on 
Saturday, at Kensal-green, the service being 
first read over the coffin in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. 
A large meeting, principally of ladies, was 
held in the Guildhall, Cambridge, on Satur- 
day evening last, for the promotion of a 
scheme for the higher education of girls. 
The Mayor — and Professor Clarke, 
Professor Kennedy, Dr. Hort, and Dr. Robert- 
son addressed the meeting, the last in favour 
of a Nonconformist being on the list of the 

verning body, which was to. The 
ollowing resolution was unanimously carried 
—“ That this meeting cordially approves 
the pro l to establish a high-class — 
school in connection with the Perse Trust, 
and the measures which have been taken to- 
wards that end.“ 

Some 30,000 operatives are now out of 
employment owing to the strike of weavers 
at Blackburn. Fully nine-tenths are said to 
be in favour of returning to the looms on the 
previous terms. It is generally believed that 
the mills will be reopened as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made for a simultaneous re- 
sumption of work. 

An influential deputation, headed by the 
Duke of Westminster, waited upon the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on Friday, and 
presented a memorial praying the Board to 
enter into negotiations with the trustees of 
Lincoln’s-inn for the transfer to the Board of 
the gardens in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, with a 
view to render these available for public use 
and enjoyment. The memorial was referred 
to the Works Committee. 


Tue Reunion Dinner of the studenta of Ches- 
hunt College, past and present, took place on 
Tuesday, the lith inst., in the lecture-room of 
the Weigh-House Chapel. There was a con- 
siderable gathering of ministers, missionaries 
and present students, The Rev. E. J. Hartland 
presided. The Rev. Dr. Reynolds was present, 
and responded to the sentiment, ‘' Pros ity to 
the dear old College. Dr. Deane, of Sp ng- 
hill, replied for Kindred Institutions,” and 
the Rev. J. Richardson, of Madagascar, for 
“ Missionary Students. Warm thanks were 
accorded the Rev. John Thomas for his hearty 
and persistent service as secretary, and for his 
trouble in arranging for the dinner. Mr. Alex 
Sandison, the pastor-elect of the Weigh-House 
Church, and a Cheshunt student, replied to the 
vote of thanks accorded to the deacons for the 
use of the room. 

Tue Late Mr. Henry Asuwortu,—lIn- 
telligence reached this country on Tuesday of 
the death of Mr. Henry Ashworth, who suc- 
cumbed to Roman fever on Monday while 
travelling on the Continent. Mr. Ashworth, 
who was in his 86th ) ear, was one of the founders 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, and in after years 
its historian, and was one of the earliest friends 
of Mr. Cobden. The Ashworths, who could 
trace their descent back to the Conquerors 
time, valued honour more than wealth, and at 
the passing of the Conventicle Act became 
Dissenters. Mr. Ashworth was for many years 
a member of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was known and respected throughout 
the whole of Lancashire. Dec ased is said to 
have been one of the first, if not the first, mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends who became a jus- 
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CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Mr. W. Morley, of New College, has accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Thame, Oxon. 

— Mr. J. Shallcross, of Nottingham Institute, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at Ear! Shilton, 
Leicestershire, 


— The old chapel at Grassington, after being tho- 
roughly renovated, was re-opened for public worship 
on the 9th inst. 

— The sux of £81 was contributed for the Sunday 
schools connected with Salem Chapel, Burnley, after 
sermons preached by Rev. R. D. Wilson. 

— Rev. G. Ridgway was, on the 13th inst., presented 
by members and friends of the church at Sidbury 
with a marble timepiece, on the completion of seven 
years’ ministry in that place. 

— The late Mr. A. Ledingham, of Insch, has be- 
queathed the residue of his estate, after certain lega- 
cies to be equally divided between the London Mis- 
sionary Society and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

— Rev. G. D. Bird was publicly recognised on the 
6th inst. as pastor of the charch at Chalford-hill, 
Stroud. Mr. F. W. Williams presided, and addresses 
wore delivered by Revs. J. Rees, E. Jacob, E. Baker, 
D. Bret, D. R. Morgan, and Messrs. Apperly and 
Dangerfield. 

— Lord Fitzhardinge on Monday opened a bazaar 
at Sharpness, in aid of the fund of the new Union 
Church (Rev. W. J. Humberstone, pastor), recently 
erected at a cost of £600. The chapel is built of iron, 
plastered inside, and has accommodation for about 
200 persons. 

— In Central Falls, Rhode Island, says the Boston 
Congregationalist, “‘several families which left the 
Catholic Church and joined the Congregationalist, 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, pastor, have been interested in main- 
taining mission work in their immediate vicinity 
among the French Catholics."’ 

— Rev. W. H. Griffith, M. A., having resigned the 
position of bead. master at the Independent College, 
Taunton, which he has held for twenty-three years, 
the Rev. F. W. Aveling, M. A., B Sc., of Northamp- 
tom, has been appointed to the office, and will enter 

on the daties the 25th of June. 

— The jubilee of the church at Kington St. Michael 
was celebrated on Sanday last, when the chapel 
was reopened, after renovation, at a cost of £80. A 
public meeting was held on the following day. Revs. 
B. Rees, J. F. M. Glanville, and other ministers and 
friends, took part in the services. 

— Sermons in connection with the auniversary of 
the Sanday schools at Poyle, near Slough (pastor, 
Rev. J. Ingram), were preached on Sunday last by 
Rev. Horrocks Cocks and G. Avery. The annua; 
treat took place on the following day in the grounds 
adjoining the Colnbrook Public Hall. 

— Rev. D. Lloyd Jenkins, formerly pastor of Starr- 
street Church, Cardiff, and for the last four years of 
the Protestant church in San Jose, Costa Rica, Cen- 
tral America, is now on his way to England, and will, 
after a short sojourn in the United States ana Canada, 
return with the view of resuming pastoral work at 
home. 

— The Rev. Dr. Stoughton, who is, we are glad to 
learn, in good health, was expected to return to 
London from Rome on Wednesday last. Dr. 
Stoughton has been in Italy for the last two months, 
and was thus prevented from taking part in the ser- 
vices connected with the death of his lamented suc. 
cessor, Dr. Raleigh. 

— Rev. Robert Morgan has resigned the charge at 
Desborough, Northamptonshire, and has accepted 
the pastorate of the church and congregation wor. 
shipping at Marple Bridge. It is noted that one 
of Mr. Morgan's predecessors in the ministry at Des. 
borough (Rev. 8. Drakeford) madea similar change 
some thirteen years ago. 

— The report read at the last annual meeting of 
the North Adelaide church showed 292 members on 
the church roll, and 548 scholars in the Sunday. 
school. The receipts for the year had been £1,403. The 
condition of the Floral Society, Juvenile Missionary 
Society, Teachers’ Preparation Class, and the Young 
Christians’ Union was favourably mentioned. 

— Rev. J. Petrie Wilson was on Monday ordained 
to the pastorate of the Inverurie Charch, in room of 
Rev. D. Jamieson, who recently removed to Glasgow. 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, Principal of the Theologica 
Hall, Edinburgh, conducted the services and ad) 
dressed the minister. Revs. John Duncan, D. 
Arthur, J. Stark, J. Pillans, and J. Roebuck took 
part in the services. 

— The death is announced of the Rev. Benjamin 
Philipps, of Morriston, near Swansea, after a very 


Philipps, though but a few years ia the Christian | 
ministry, had already distinguished himself as a 
preacher of unusual and original power, and it was 
commouly expected that he would rise to great 
eminence in the Congregational pulpit. His frank, | 
generous nature endeared him to a large circle of ad- 
miring friends. 

— The induction services of Mr. W. F. Allen, of | 
Western College, to the pastorate of the church at | 
Okehampton, Devon, were held on Tuesday, May 4th. | 
The devotional part of the service was condacted by | 
Revs. K. Roberts and T. Clark, who also asked the 
usual questions. Rev. Charles Wilson, MA., of Ply- 
mouth, offered prayer, and Rev. Prof. Chapman, 
M.A. (Western College), delivered a charge to the 
pastor, based on the words in 2 Tim. ii. 15. After tea 
in the schoolroom a public meeting was hel l, presided 
over by Rev. Benwell Bird, when a charge to the 
people was given by Rev. Colmer B. Symes, and also 
an address by Rev. Mr. Straker. 

— A Gothic church, built from designa by Messrs. 
Campbell, Douglas, and Sellars, of Glace , is now 
nearly completed at Uddington, near Glasgow. Rev. 
Dr. Bowman (formerly of Kirkby Stephen) accepted 
the pastorate in October, 1878, and the congregation 
has hitherto worshipped in the Union Hall. The 
material of the new building is red stone, of a light 
colour. A spire and a porch greatly enhance the 
general effect. The windows are being filled with 
cathedral glass, and in the gable over the pulpit 
there is a traceried window of stained glass, with the 
Agnus Dei in the centre, surrounded bya text. At 
the rear of the church are hall, vestry, heating 


— 


— We have to record the death of the Rev. John 
Pulling, for nearly 40 years minister of the church in 
High-street, Deptford, the pastorate of which he re 
signed in 1872. During his ministry a new place of 
worship was built at a cost of £5,000. For several 
years he has suffered in the winter from bronchial 
asthma, and the last attack left him very weak. He 
died on the 5th inst., and his remains were interred 
on the llth in the cemetery at Lee, Revs. H. 8. Read 
and H. Batchelor conducting the service in the church 
at Deptford, and the Rev. J. Morlais Jones officiating 
at the grave. Deceased was the author of a volume, 
“Travels in Southern Europe and the Crimea. 
Nisbet. 1888.“ 

— The death is announced, in his 70th year, of Mr. 
Seth B. Hunt, a leading Congregationalist in New 
York, and one who largely aided in founding “ the 
Church of the Pilgrims,” and “the Church of the 
Puritans.” Mr. Hunt was a strong Abolitionist, and 
during the war aided the cause of the Union by 
liberal gifts. In conjunction with Mr. Trevor W. 
Park, he built and gave to his native town, Benning- 
ton, Vermont, a fine public library and reading room. 
The faneral services, conducted by Dr. W. M. Taylor, 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, of which 
church Mr. Hunt had long been a member, were 
largely attended by the leading business men of the 
city. Mr. Hunt leaves a widow (a danghter of the late 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson), and four children. 

— The new schoolroom which has just been com- 
pleted at Horsham, ata cost of £300, including £900 
for the site, was publicly opened on Thursday, May 
6th. George Knott, Esq., of Cuckfield, who presided 
at the evening meeting, congratulated the church 
upon the completion of their work as far as the school 
was concerned, and expressed a hope that they would 
shortly be able to realise their desire in erecting a 
new chapel, so much needed by the increasing con. 
gregation. Addresses were given by the Revs. J. 
Farran, R. Berry, 8. Evershed, 8. Bater. A. Spong, 
and R. Lawrence. The pastor, the Rev. Geo. O. Frost, 
thanked all who had contributed to the building of 
the room, and stated that about £160 remained as a 
balance towards the new chapel fund. About £1,200 
more will be required to carry out the proposed plan. 


BAPTIST. 

— By a bazaar and entertainment on Thursday aud 
Friday, the friends at Paradise row were enabled to 
reduce the debt on their new schools to £110. 

— The Rev. W. J. Elliott, after a ministry of five 
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| pastorate ofthe church at Sudbury, and accepted a 


brief illness, from inflammation of the lungs. Mr. | 


chamber, 4c. 


tice of the peace. 


years of Beulah Church, Rhymney, preached his fare- 
well sermons on resigning the pastorate, last week. 
— Mr. F. J. Stewart, of the Pastors’ College, has 
accepted an invitation from the church at Castle. 
street, Calne, and enters on his engagement forth. 


with. 
-- A bazaar was recently held at Melksham, Wilt- 


shire, which realised the sum of £74. The proceed. 
ngs were opened by Rev. J. Davies, the former 


— The Missionary Society has just received two 
legacies—one of £180, under the will of the late Rev. 
Alexander Pollock, of Paisley ; and the other of £450, 
under that of the late Mr. John Bailey, of Sheffield 
and Cheltenham. 

— The Rev. H. Harris was on Tuesday last week at 
Loughor, where he has been pastor for nearly five 
years, presented with a testimonial, consisting of a 
sum of money, as a mark of esteem. He has acoepted 
a call to St. David's. 

— The new chapel just erected by the Strict Bap. 
tists of West Croydon, in Windmill-road, was formally 
opened bya tea and public meeting on Whit Mon. 
day. The cost involved has been £450, and the a- 
commodation provided is for 200 persons. 

— Services in connection with the celebration of 
the opening of the Lodge-road Chapel, Birmingham, 
were held on Sunday last, when special sermons were 
preached by the Rev. Chas. Clarke, of Australia, and 
collections made in aid of the church funds. 

— The Rev. H. 8. Smith, after three years’ mini. 
stry, has resigned the pastorate of the Finsbury park 
Church, Fonthill road, to accept the pastorate of the 
church at Fenny Stratford, Bucks. On leaving Fins. 
bury-park, he was presented with a parse contain. 
ing £21. 

— At the Public Hall, Boroughbridge, the Rev. T. 
Pottenger on Wednesday last week opened a bazaar, 
on behalf of the debt connected with the chapel at 
Longthorpe. As the result of two days sale during 
which the bazaar continued, the sum of £26 was 


realised. 
— The Rev. W. Hetherington, having resigned the 


unanimous call from the church at Ramsey, a 
minute expressive of regret at his leaving was adopted 


ata church meeting on Monday, May 10th, and sent, 


with cordial greetings, tothe charch in Ramsey. 

— At Stockton-on-Tees on Monday last, the annual 
conference of the Northern Association was held. 
Ministers and delegates from churches throughout 
Yorkshire, Durham, and Northamberland were pre- 
sent. The letters from the churches giving statistics 
of membership showed a net increase of 106 during 
the past year. 

— It has been recently decided by the church meet 
ing at Victoria street, Small Heath, Birmingham, to 
transfer their school and chapel property to the trus- 
tees of the Cannon-street Trust, upon an undertaking 
being made by that body to pay off £200 of the exist. 
ing debt of £480, the church and congregation under - 
taking to raise the balance. 

— On Sunday week the 85th anniversary services of 
the schools counected with Cannon-street Church, 
Birmingham, were held in the Town Hall, when ser- 
mons of an appropriate character were delivered! to 
large congregations by the pastor, Rev. A. Mursell, 
who took as his subjects Isaiah xliv. 3 and Prov, 
viii. 17. The collections amounted to £30. 

— The Rev.Wm. Green, having resigned the pastor- 
ate of the charch in Melbourne, near Derby, after a 
successful ministry extending over rather more than 
six years, has been presented by the members of his 
Young Men's Bible and Mutual Improvement Clas; 
witha chaste and beautiful timepiece, as an expres. 
sion of the high esteem and regard in which he is he! 
Mrs. Green was also presented at the same time with 
a beautiful walnut wood workbox. 

— On Thursday evening last week, a special meeting 
was heid in connection with the English Baptist 
church at Maesyewmmer, to welcome the Rev. W. 
Badston, of Carmarthen, who, as the result of some 
evangelistic services he has recently held at the 
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former place, has been invited to the pastorate to 
succeed the Rev. W. Morgan, resigned. Addresses 
were delivered by the Revs. J. T. Hughes (Welsh 
Congregational Church); Rev. W. Davies, New- 
bridge, Mon. ; and Rev. W. Morgan. 

— On Sunday, May 9, at Hamilton-road Chapel, 
Lower Norwood, of which Mr. Edwin H. Ellis, of the 
Pastors’ College is the minister pro tem., special 
sermons were preached on behalf of the funds for the 
new chapel, which is to be erected in the Gipsy-road. 
The Rev. George Rogers, late senior tutor of the 
Pastors’ College, in the morning, and the 
Rev. James McCann, LL. D., minister of Lower Nor- 

Congregational Charch, in the evening. 

yee funeral of the Rev. Francis Johnstone, to 
whose decease we referred in our last issue, took place 
last week, at Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. The Revs. 
W. Grant, W. Wemyss (Congregationalist), and Dr. 
Lowe, of the Medical Mission, conducted a service at 
the residence, while in Hope-park Congregational 
Chapel, a largely attended vervice was held, at which 
representatives from most of the Baptist churches in 
Scotland were present. Prayer was offered at the 
grave by the Rev. Dr. Culross, who has promised to 
preach the funeral sermon at Bristo Chapel, on Sun- 
day next. 

— The annual meetings of the Yorkshire Associa- 
tion were opened on Tuesday morning, in Albemarle 
Chapel, Scarborough. Mr. W. Stead, in the absence 
of the President-elect, Mr. A. Crowther, J. P., 
through illness, presided: The Rev. W. C. Upton 
read the President's address upon Systematic Bene- 
ficence: Its Nature and Obligation.“ Referring to 
denominational statistics, he remarked that while 
the average membership in England was | to every 
120 of the population, in Yorkshire there was only 1 
in 174. The report submitted by the Rev. J. Haslam 
showed that the balance of £569 due to the treasurer 
last year had been liquidated. The net increase in 
members during the year had been 527. The present 
total number is 13,071, and 530,232 sittings. The 
Building Fund Committee has raised sums towards 
premises costing £1,100 at Blackley, and other pre 
mises at Bridlington and Cononley. The Rev. T. G. 
Rooke and others took part in the proceedings. In 
the evening, Mr. Joseph Brooke presided at the an- 
nual Home Missionary meeting, at which it was 
stated that the receipts during the year have been 
£1,912, and the expenditure £21,898. Addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. R. P. Macmaster (Bradford), 
W. C. Upton (Beverley), J. Bailey (Sheffield), and Mr. 
Johu Barran, M. P. for Leeds. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— Rev. William Graham, D. D., will be inducted to 
the Barbour professorship early in October. 

— Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson has declined to 
allow his name to be brought forward for the Evangel- 
istic professorship in the Free Church. 

— Rev. J. P. Millar, M.A., of Carnoustie, and fora 
considerable period clerk to the United Presbyterian 
Presbytery of Arbroath, has been received as a minis- 
ter within the bounds of the London Presbytery. 

— The faneral of the Rev. Matthew Macaulay took 
place on Saturday last, the place of interment being 
Brockley Cemetery. Previons to being carried to 
the grave, the coffin was taken to the church in 
which the deceased ministered, which was 
crowded in every part, and most impressive 
services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Raitt and- the Rev. Messrs. Elder, Ballantyne, and 
Martin. Rev. William Wright, B.A., of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, an early friend of the de- 
parted, spoke of him as one who by his thorough 
unselfishness, his pureness of aim, and his devotion 
to the Word of God, had gained unusual esteem. At 
the grave prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Boyd, 
of Forest-hill. The beloved pastor of Brockley 
during his brief ministry had done a good work, and 
amid the tears of those who will miss him he has 
passed away to his rest. Many ministers and office- 
bearers of neighbouring congregations joined in show- 
ing respect to his memory. Among those present 
we observed the Rev. J. T. Wigner (Baptist), Rev. 
T. Cox (Wesleyan), Rev. John Matheson, Rev. J. 
Cunningham, Rev. A. Craig, Rev. J. R. Howatt, and 
Rev. R. Hanna. 

— The important vacancies in the English Church 
are being rapidly filled up, and the proportion of 
others is quite normal. The consolidation of the 
Church has decidedly advanced during the last two 
years, and she is gathering herself rapidly to- 
gether for a new start. But it is felt that it will be 

to go warily for some time. The chief 
anxiety is the Sustentation Fund, with its threatened 
deficit of £1,650, But it is generally felt that the 
Church will not allow her prestige to suffer by letting 
the dividend fall, and will gird herself to the raising 
of that sum. 

— Thoughtful men who take a prominent part in 
English Presbyterian affairs are not slow to state 
their conviction that the Church in England has 
come out uncommonly well from the difficulties of 
the past year. Strong consolidated Churches like 
the Free and United Presbyterian in Scotland, the 
native land of Presbytery, have felt the strain most 
serious|y—as witness the present very serious posi- 
tion of the Free Church Sustentation Fund, and Dr. 
Scott's report on the statistics of the United Presby 
terian Church No one can look over the report of the 
English Church without seeing that she more than 
held her own. The year upon which the Church 
has just entered is looked forward to with consider- 
able hope. The proceedings of the late Synod, as a 
whole, are regarded as extremely satisfactory. The 
appointment of Dr. Graham to the professorship 
settles the college matters in such a way as to meet 
the approval of the entire Church. 

— Rer. J. L. Skerret, late of Walsall, has been 
inducted to the pastorate of the Schoo] Wynd Church, 
Dundee. 

— The Presbytery of Italy at its recent meeting 
agreed to transmit the following overture to the Free 
Church General Assembly, about to meetin Scotland: 
That, in the event of the chair of Evangelistic 
Theology being filled by a professor permanently 
appointed, the Assembly take into consideration 
whether it would not be possible and advisable, by 
way of supplementing his lectures, to invite mis- 
sionaries on furlough from the mission-fields of 
various evangelical churches, to give detailed infor 
mation regarding their respective spheres of labour, 
in each of the three colleges; and whether a special 
fund might not be raised for this purpose,” 
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— Asin other years the Foreign Mission Committee 
of the English Church have issued their admirably- 
report for general distribution. The lead- 
ing facts have already appeared in our columns, 
hence one brief extract will suffice on the present 
occasion. The Church in China (says the com- 
mittee), upon which so many hopes are built, is at 
present in a very serious position, ewing to the 
paucity of European labourers. With all the increase 
of work of every kind, and the responsibility involved 
in the care of such large interests, there are no more, 
or scarcely more men in the field than there were 
ten years ago. Some of the brethren have been 
greatly burdened on this account, and have felt that 
it would be wrong to hide from the Church the 
distinct danger that much of that which has been very 
hopefully begun may now stand still, or may even 
suffer retrogression.” 

— The Sydney newspapers report an interesting 
meeting which recently took place in that city, when 
the Rev. Dr. Steel, who for 18 years has been actively 
connected with the Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales, was presented with an illuminated 
address and 600 guineas by the members of his con- 
gregation, on the occasion of his departure from 
Sydney on a tour to America and Europe. A pleasing 
feature was the presentation to Dr. Steel of an address 
by the Chinese members of his church, and to which 
nine signatures were appended. 

— Rev. J. R. McDougall, writing from Florence 
on Dr. Somerville’s mission in Italy, says: The 
boys in the streets are singing the Moody and Sankey 
hymns, which have been so happily rendered into 
Italian by the Rev. Signor Rosetti. Imagine the 
pleasure of Dr. Somerville,” he adds, “when I 
pointed out that he had been pressing the Gospel 
invitation on the peaceable and delighted Florentines 
in a most classic place, only eighty yards south of 
Dante’s birthplace, eighty yards north of the spot on 
which Savonarola was burned, and one hundred 
yards east of where Francesco Madiai lay a prisoner 
of the Lord, only twenty-seven years ago, for reading 
the Bible in the privacy of his own home. What 
changes have been wrought since then by God!” 

— The death is announced of the Rev. William L. 
Mitchell, one of the oldest ministers of Aberdeen, at 
the age of 76. Mr. Mitchell was formerly parish 
minister of Holborn, Aberdeen; but at the Disruption 
became minister of Free Holborn. 

— Asin other years, the Welsh Presbyterians held 
their anniversary services on Sunday. On Mondaya 
great gathering took place at Hengler’s Circus, pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Griffith Ellis, M.A., of Bootle. 
The report, which was read, showed that there 
are in the Liverpool district 27 Welsh Presbyterian 
chapels and schoolrooms, 16 churches, 17 ministers; 
9 preachers, 71 elders and deacons, 5,096 communi- 
cants, 563 Sunday-school teachers, and 6,144 scholars. 

— The American Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, which commenced the year with a debt of 
£12,500, and then suffered loss by failure of the Eng- 
lish bankers to the extent of £10,000, closes the finan- 
cial year free of debt, although the expenses for the 
twelve months have been £5,000 in excess of the total 
for 1879. 

— The Free Presbytery of Edinburgh on Tuesday 
agreed to request the General Assembly to take into 
consideration the appointments of Lord Ripon as 
Viceroy of India, and Lord Kenmare as Chamberlain 
to the Queen's Household.—The same day a deputa. 
tion representing the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen 
waited on the Lord Provost and magistrates to cal! 
their attention to the prevalence of profane swearing 
and indecent language in the streets of Aberdeen, 
especially among the young. The Lord Provost said 
he had never heard boys and girls in other towns use 
such language as he was in the habit of hearing in 
Aberdeen, and the sooner energetic action was taken 
to stop the evil the better. 


— The Presbytery of Carlisle met on Tuesday. The 
resignation of the Rev. James Jobling, of Bewcastle 
and that of the Rev. P. Taylor, of Brampton, were 
accepted; Mr. Joblin's resignation to take effect 
after the first Sunday in June, and Mr. Taylor's after 
the last Sunday in the same month. In accordance 
with the finding of the Synod, the name of the Rev. 
W. Harvey, of Maryport, was added to the roll of 
Presbytery as Minister Emeritus. The usual Pres- 
byterian Committees for the current Synodical year 
were appointed. It was resolved to use every effort 
to increase the amount contributed by the Presbytery 
to the Sustentation Fund. Rev. J. Howie Boyd was 
appoiuted Presbytery Representative to the London 
Committees, and Rev. T. G. Molyneaux was chosen 
as Moderator during the next six months. 


— The death is announced of the Rev. Thomas 
Russell, late of St. John's Church, Forest-hill. He 
was an able preacher, aud had been the means of 
establishing two churches in the vicinity of London. 


WESLEYAN, 


— The meeting fer the Second London Distric; 
was held at St. Johu's-hill Chapel, Wandsworth. The 
membership was reported to be 145 more than las; 
year, with 839 on trial, and nearly 900 young people in 
preparatory classes. Eight candidates for the mini- 
stry were recommended to the Conference. It was 
decided to hold a number of special prayer-meetings 
at the Centenary Hall prior to the meeting of the 
Conference, which this year takes place in London. 

— The meeting for the Norwich and Lynn District 
was held at Bary St. Edmund's, Rev. Geo. Follows, the 
chairman, conducting the proceedings. It was stated 
that, although trade depression had seriously affected 
the various collections, the membership had increased 
by 104, while there were 532 on trial. A committee 
was appointed to consider the question of establish- 
ing a middle-class school in the district. 

— The Kent District meeting was held at Dover. 
The Rev. T. B. Goodwin, the chairman, presided, and 
the Rev. T. M. Thorp was appointed secretary. The 
membership showed a decrease of 99, and there were 
279 on trial. The number of young people in society 
classes specially conducted for them showed a good 
increase. It was stated that in several circuits the 
allowances to ministers had been raised to the mini- 
mum fixed by the Sustentation Fund. Several new 
chapels had been erected, and other schemes were 
sanctioned. 


The membership was reported to be 10 more than last 
year, with 293 on trial. The reports presented were 


— The Oxford District meeting was held at Witney. 


generally satisfactory, although there were financial | 


deficiencies in some cases, owing to prevalent de- 
n. 

— The Bristol District Committee met at Glou- 
cester, the Rev. W. Williams (chairman) presiding, 
and the Rev. Jas. Finch being elected secretary. An 
increase of 50 members was reported. In the course 
of a discussion on the schools’ fund a resolution was 
passed suggesting to the Conference the advisability 
of admitting the sons of laymen to the schools at 
present set apart for the sons of ministers. The 
temperance movement has made good progress in the 
district, there being over 3,500 members in the 40 
Bands of Hope, and 326 members in the four temper- 
ance societies. 

— At the meeting of the Nottingham and Derby 
District, the Rev. Dr. Lyth presided, and the Rev. W. 
G. Beardmore was elected secretary. A net increase 
of 124 in the number of members, and of 301 junior 
society class members, was reported. A resolution 
was passed asking the Conference to make such laws 
as would relieve the ministers in some measure of the 
increasingly numerous and burdensome matters of 
business which have a tendency to interfere with 
their spiritual work. Four young men were recom- 
mended as candidates for the ministry. The financial 
reports presented were of an encouraging character. 

— The Leeds District committee met at Harrogate, 
the Rev. Anthony Ward, chairman. The Rev. Samuel 
Coley requested to become a supernumerary, and a 
resolution recognising his many services to the deno. 
mination was adopted. The membership showed a 
decrease of 45, but there were 1,354 young people in 
junior society classes. A resolution was passed ask. 
ing the Conference to publish a service book, to in- 
clude the Psalms, the Ten Commandments, the Te 
Deum, the Apostles’ Creed, and the revised form of 
the covenant service, The bands of hope in the dis- 
trict have 10,200 members—an incre*se of 1,500 for 
the year. 

— The Sheffield District meeting was held at 
Barnsley, the Rev. F. W. Briggs, M.A., chairman of 
the district, presiding. The returns of membership 
showed a net increase of 150, and there were nearly 
800 young people in special society classes. The new 
chapel and other building schemes commenced during 
the year will involvean outlay of about £30,000. The 
Sunday scholars number 27,653, an increase of 1,400. 
In the 35 day-schools there are nearly 9,000 scholars. 
The band of hope movement is progressing. 

— The meeting for Whitby and Darlington District 
was held at Bishop Auckland, the Rev. E. Watson 
(chairman) presiding. The membership in the dis- 
trict is 12,677—a decrease of 169, with 720 in junior 
society classes and 1,082 on trial. There are 234 Sun. 
day-schools in the district, with 22,411 scholars, and 21 
day-schools, with 3,965 scholars. New chapels are to 
beerected at South Bank, Middlesborough, and at 
Throston, Hartlepool Circuit. It was resolved to give 
continued attention to the work of temperance, in 
which much success has already been reported. Dur- 
ing the district meeting services were held in the 
town, including meetings in the Market-place, and 
neighbouring villages. 

— The Newcastle-on-Tyne District meeting was 
held at Elswick-road Chapel, Newcastle, Rev. Wm. 
Hirst (chairman) presiding, and the Rev. J. Weathe- 
rill being elected secretary. Several ministers who 
had laboured for periods of 39 to 46 years, received 
permission to become supernumeraries. The number 
of members was 15,254, with 1,400 on trial, an increase 
of 316; and with 1,200 in junior society classes. The 
labours of the district missionaries had been very 
successful. 

— The opening of the new Wesleyan chapel at 
Chelmondiston, Suffolk, took place on Monday, and 
adds another to the new chapels which have been 
built in connection with the Ipswich Circuit during 
the last few years. The site of the chapel was pur. 
chased by Wm. Pretty, Esq., of Ipswich, and pre- 
sented to the circuit. The place will seat 225. The 
total cost is £890, a large portion of which is already 
raised, assisted by the Thanksgiving Fund of th® 
Ipswich Circuit, which has reached £2,000. The Rev. 
J. Brewster, the superintendent of the circuit, 
preached the opening sermon in the afternoon, and 
after tea a public meeting was held, presided over by 
T. Keeble, Esq., of Bentley Hall, addressed by the 
ministers of the circuit and other friends. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


— The May Meeting of the Sheffield District was 
held at Chesterfield on Wednesday, the 12th inst., 
when there was a good attendance. The Rev. J. 
Adcock presided, and the Rev. J. Thowley acted as 
secretary. Reports were received as to efforts made 
on behalf of the connexional funds. One candidate 
for the ministry was passed, and recommended for 
wimission to the Theological Institution. The 
numerical schedules showed a net increase of 42 mem- 
bers on the year. The next meeting was fixed to be 
held at Retford. 

— On the 9th inst. the Rev. Marmaduke Miller, of 
Manchester, preached two sermons in Paradise 
Chapel, Darlington, in aid of the Trust Fund. Mr. 
Miller also preached on the following Monday even. 
ing. The congregations were large, including mem- 
bers of various denominations, and the preacher's old 
friends were glad to have him again among them 
greatly restored in health. 

— Asite for a new chapel and schools having been 
obtained in what is considered a more eligible part of 
the town, the old chapel, and other trust property, 
situated in High-street, Gateshead, were lately 
offered for sale; but the highest price offered being 
only £4,250, while the reserve price was £5,550, a sale 
was not effected. It is hoped that the building of 
the contemplated new schools will commence at an 
early date. 


PerPpaARD ANNIVERSARY.—The 82nd anniver- 
12 held on Whit-Monday, May 17. Rev. 
A. Macmillan, of London, preached morning and 
evening. The day was fine, and the attendance 
large. Rev. J. Bead Goadby, of Henley-on- 
Thames, presided at the dinner, and announced 
that the Misses Macmillan had sent a purse of 
£20, and Miss Thompson, the daughter of the 
old friend of Peppard, a purse of £37. Other 
sums and collections made the total £70. A 
bazaar was held in the new schoolroom, to meet 
the cost of repairing the chapel. The receipts 
were over £54. The following ministers were 
present :—Revs. G. S. Reaney, C. T. Page, W. 
Hawkins, J. Oldham, and W. Summersby. 


BIRTHS. 
BLORR.—May 12, at the King’s School, Canterbury, 
1 of the Rev. G. J. Blore, D. D., of a son. 80 
UTLER.—May Iii, at Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife 
H. M. Butler, D. D., of a danghter. x an 
sae 13, at Chislehurst, the wife of Harry W. Chubb 
& son. x 
FPAIRBANK.—May 15, at Moulsey House, Windsor, the wife of 
William Fairbank, M.R.C.S.B., ofa daughter. 
en The Leighs, Chariton, Mrs. Lee, of a son (post- 
SIMPSON.—May 13, at Queen-street, Edinburgh, the wife 
8 — — M. D., of a son. ? 
RELLS.— 15, at Prestwood Vicarage, the 
H. M. Wells, of a son. —— 


MARRIAGES. 


CARPENTER—ROCHESTER.—May 13, at Stamford-hill Con- 
gregational Church, by the Rev. R. Vaughan Pryce. 
M.A., Thomas, second son of William Carpenter, of West 
Green Lodge, Tottenham, to Emma Jane, eldest daughter 
of John Edward Rochester, of Amhurst Park, Stamford- 
hill, and Love-lane, Wood-street. 

GILES—SOUL.—May 6, at Union Chapel, Islington, by the 
Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., the pastor, assisted by the Rev. 
John Yonge, of Warrington, William Thomas Giles, to 
Mary Ann Simmonds, youngest daughter of Joseph Soul, 
formerly Secretary of the Orphan Working School, and 
Hon. Seo. of the Alexandra Orphanage for Infants, and of 
the Convalescent Home for Orphans, Margate, on his 
golden wedding-day. 

StmmMONDS—DOWSETT.—May 11, at the 
Church, Southend-on-Sea, by the Rev. J. Williame: 
pastor, Harry, eldest scn of H. Simmonds, Gravesend, t 
Eliza Mary, eldest daughter of Thos. Dowsett, Southen |- 


— — 


DEATHS. 

BanR.— May 16, at South-hill-grove, Liverpool, George William 
Bahr, aged 58 years. 

BICKMORE.—May 12, at Highlands, Leamington, the Rev. 
Charles Bickmore, D. D., aged 73, chaplain to the Warne- 
ford Hospital, and for It years incumbent of Christ Church | 


Leamington. 

BROOKER.—May 15, at the residence of her sister, Mrs. 
Batley, after nine years of intense suffering, Emma Eliza 
third daughter of the late Captain Henry Brooker, R. N., 
aged uu years. 

CAMPBELL.—May 15, at 71, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, Laura Islay Campbell, only daughter of the late 
Sir Donald Campbell, Bart, of Dunstaffnage, aged &. 

CaPPrs.—May 14, at the residence of her son-in-law, F. W. 
Wilson, Tuddenham-road, Ipswich, Sarah, widow of the 
late Edward Capps, of Forest-hill, Kent, aged 73 years. 

PULLAGAR.—May 15, at Unity-place, Woolw'op, in her 9 t 
year, Ann, widow of the late Smart Fullagar. 

GARNIER.—May. 15, at Beverley House, Wickham, Elisabeth 
Sophia, third daughter of the late Rev. William and Lady 
Harriett Garnier, of Rookesbury-park, Hants. 

GURNEY.—May 13, at his residence, 710, Burrage-road, Plum- 
stead, after a painful Umess, William Gurney. Aged 88 
years. Deeply mourned and regretted. 

HUTCHINSON.—April 2, fell asleep in Jesus, Robert Hutch- 
inson at 5, Lamb-street, Spital-equare,.in his 79nd year, 
for many years a resident of Bethnal-green- road, rejoicing 
in his Saviour. 

PCLLING.—April s, at Hampstead, the Rev. John Pulling, of 
61, Lee-terrace, Blackheath (who, for @ years, was pastor 
of High-street Congregational Church, Deptford), aged 73 
years, 


Errs’s Gturcerine Joscnes. — Cavrion.—These 
effective and le confections are sold by most 
chemists; by others, however, attempts are often 
— 11 — r 4 deem it — 
sary to caution the pu that can only be ob- 
tained in boxes, 6d. and Izs., labelled Jamas Errs 
and Co., Ho thic Chemists, G, 
street, and 170, v, 

ConvvULsions in TEETHING are prevented by the use 
of Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup. It contains no 
narcotic, and gives relief. See I and 
Sons’ name on stamp. all chemists, 2s. per 


Do Your “ Drztne” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle 


of Judsous Magenta will dye a table cover or a small 
curtain com in ten minutes in a pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, Ko., in a basin of water. Judson’s 


. Sold by chemists everywhere. 
ADMIRATION oF THE Woatp.—Mrs.8.A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer is ection for its wonderful 
— vy bm ~~ to ed or falling hair, and 
quic 1 4 or white hair to ite natural 
colour beauty. It is not a dye. K 
to 


is quickly and permanently re- 
mov Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Hottowar’s Otvruryr anv Pritts combine both 
sanitive and sanative powers in a degree—by 
the former term is their . > yee 
serve health, by the latter their ogre 
health. With remedies at „ no invalid 
need be at fault to guide himself or herself safely 
thro the many trials to which every one is sub- 
j during our long and ofttimes inclement 


colds, ulcerated throats, : 
be ily treated 


matical sufferers will experience utmost possible 
relief from the inunction of the Ointment, and all 


tender-chested persons will save endless misery by 
adopting this treatment. 
: RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN.- 


MOWER was awarded 7 5 


LrionEST PRIZE AT PARIS EX. 
HIBITION, 1878; and the N 2 in 
:~" The’ HI. 


their : 
MEDEAN did 


1 RCHIME DEAN“ LAWN 
MOWER. PRICES FROM TWENTY- 

FIVE SHILLINGS. Delivered car. 

to all stations. Illustrated 
Testimonials post free 


“ RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN 
MOWER. WILLIAMS and Co., 
LIMITED, Manufacturers and 
Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS and Co., Old Swan Whar 
Thames-street, London. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvag» 
yard, Lannea. London; and 21, Bachelor's 
walk, Dublin. 


For the Million. 
ABBISS' 
PREPARED 
OFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical. 


IN 3lb. TINS AT 28. 64. EACH 
Also the best 2s. Tea known. 


G. Lamparp, 44, Bishopsgate Within, E. C., and 
13, King William Street, E.C. 


May 20, 1880. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his P on Painless 
which 


explains the 


Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, ! 
most 7 85 system of the 4 Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials 

refer. ation free 10 to 5. 
—— — 

My dear Sir, — Allow me to express my sincere 
for the skill and attention ed in the 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, w render my 
mastication and lation am glad to 
hear that you have obtained "as Royal 
per- 


tistry. In recognition of your 
valuable services 2 are at libert 
B prointm “0 urgeon Dentist to th Qu 
a en - e Queen. 
g. H Jones — err Royal Polytechni 
ARDENER, 0 0 nic 
Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
says :—“‘I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
— securing actual wear and comfort yet intro- 
u — 


“ Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ 


(n WORLD FAME D 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOD 
PURIFIER and RESTO 

—— 1 
"ie Scrofula, Scurv 


to use my name. 


the blood from all m- 
hly recommended. 
U kinds it is 2 " 
a t is a never- and permanent cure. 
It Cures old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face. 
Cures Scurvy Cancerous Ulcers. 
Cures Blood and Diseases. 
Cures Glandular Swell . 
Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and war- 
ranted free from injurious to the most deli- 
cate constitution of either sex, the — 2 solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its 0. 

Thousands of testimonials from all . 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 64. each, and in taining 
six times = 8 lls — . —— to effect a 
permanent cure 0 ma t 0 
cases—BY ALL CHE AND PATENT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 


or 133 stam 
h-street, Lincoln. 
ouses 


ps 
F. J CLARKE, Chemist, 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale 


PRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 

I FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas 

full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 
climates. from 30 eas to 70 guineas. 

SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMS, in polished maho- 

cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 

Others from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 


ron 
hes —— ond — , and Chest by Moller's Method, free from indi. 
PEMERICAN ORGANS, with silver vibrators, | Sold in bottles at Is. 4. 4a. 6d., and 11s, 7 le fats of other oils, is su to an in deli THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 8 N = ch and wholesale by JAS. M ney had — — a virtue and purity. | 
* emist, * most inen and uropean fans 
— for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 7 — 1 1. 1— „ 1 yuan — 1 the Purest and Best. Given the highest AND THE FAMILY TABLE. N 
le e Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy award INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
3 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es — — 4 dus of all sapauled bottles, of all chemi y in 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 
is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and —— young ple — i 
congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young hed been del 
Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 


to the Secretary. 


“PSALMS and HYMNS ” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the — 1 a made to the Trustees before the 31st 
arch. 
Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ We have been glad to receive from the —1— a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn- 


books with which we are acquainted. Devo 


Nonconformist. 


„ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small 

nee, but it has special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns ap 
People’s Special Services.’ We commend the book in strongest terms and hope that th 
the public as well as the B 
e 


very many more to enjo 

thank the trustees for their ente 
“The arrangement is particu 

laboriously collected the 


rising spirit. 


ly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . 
best materials for praise-worship which our — 


nal feeling and geod taste have controlled the selection. 


of eight- 

priate for Young 
volume will enable 
Yate use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We 


Baptist. 
. « The editors have 
guage yet affords.— Freeman. 


This Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at 
very moderate prices. The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenomi- 


national title- if uired. 
Published for the 
Loudon, E.C. 


rustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. 


orders. Prospec 
Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


tuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


ANTI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to preserve health, and 
M4 read Dr. Ronoke’s 
Guide to adi. 


observed—“It will be an 
person who can read 


CROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 
IS. L recommended by several 


cians, and Re KE, Scar. 
rough. Author of the “ Anti-Lancet.”” It has been 
wed with the most success for Asthma, 
— Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, 18 Blood, Shortness 
of Breath all Affections of Throat and . 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


— — of this 2 — best ane hy 2 

v uro nas remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN. 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


ind as the apes Pong = — 1 4 — 
DINNEFORD’S MAdNI 81A. 


Another Gold Medal 


again thee ON LI ONE awarded for 


COD-LIVER-OIL. 


PARIS, 1878. 


MOLLER’S "88 COD-LIVER 01) 


BRADFORD'S NEW SHOW ROOMS 


CONTAIN 


Best 


Washins N 
ry * — 2 


n 
And every of Domestic Utility. 
Catalogues, with over 200 illustrations, free. 


T. BRADFORD & OO. 
140, 141. 148, 148, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


— —— — — 


Embossed Coloured Relief 8 
e e e 


24 Sheets of 
and CHROMO cee 13 on — 


100 ci Transferable Tranaf 
e Price 13 1d. — os 

6, 12, 18, or 24 did New Birth- 
DAY CARDS. r 2 


6, 12, 18, or 24 Scri 
KT CARDS. Price Mf ee tanta — 


The above are the best, newest, 
and richest EVER SOLD. 288 


All orders 


JOHN WAINWRIGHT, 
Wholesale Stationer, Acton, Middlesex. 


— oe 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU ? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURSR, 
1, FOUBERT’S PLACB, REGENT Sr., LONDON, W 


from our soft finish with linen fittings, Dressed 
for Use, sent to Illus. 
trated Enstrections tor —— with lst of 
oes. 
BOYS’ SHIRTS. 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


WASHING-DAY AT HOME BY THE NICE EASY PROCESS, 


WITHOUT RUBBING, BRUSHING, OR BOILING THE CLOTHES. 


Banish the antiquated, absurd, and destructive method of Washing by rubbing and boiling; and adopt the nice, easy, sensible, and popular process with 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


Labour-saving, Time-saving, and Clothes-saving FIVE QUINEA 
VILLA 


WASHER, WRINGER, & MANGLER 
(Three Machines in One), which does the Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, and saves ten shillings every fortnight. 


' ' It possesses tremendous washing power; is to 
work, and easily managed by servants; is strongly made, will last for years, and is not easily damaged or liable to get out of order. It occupies small ground space (24 inches 


square), and washes every description of articles, large and small, without injuring the most delicate fabric; and is 


The ONLY WASHING MACHINE which renders Boiling unnecessary, and saves Five Hours 
of Copper-Firing every Washing Day. 


It will wash 15 dozen collars and ladies’ cuffs in five minutes; 150 pocket handkerchiefs in five minutes; 60 hotel table clothes in an hour; 10 dosen bedroom towels hour 
8} dozen shirts per hour; 14 dozen sheets per hour; and counterpanes, blankets, curtains, etc., in ——- (The above figures have been supplied by purchasers.] Such success 
is unparalleled! Every facility is given to test the extraordinary washing powers of this Gem of Family Washing Machines; and 1 — purchasers are invited to send to 


HARPER TWELVETREES for one for a free trial at home, carriage paid. No charge is made for trial; there is no risk nor obligation to pure if not approved, and no 
will be incurred for return carriage. Easy Instalment Payments from Ten Shillings per month, to suit the convenience of purchasers. * — 


In addition to the above, Harper Twelvetrees Villa Washing Machine, at 55s, Magic Prize Washing Machines, with Tub complete, at 26s. ; India Rubber Olothes- 
Wringers, 218., 25s., and 30s.; and Household Mangle and Wringer at 50s. are supplied Carriage Paid, on EASY TERMS. 


RECENT LETTERS OF APPROVAL. 


eost me Is. Od. in soap, starch, and extra fing (for the ironing), aud 


From Mr. W. J. BAILLIE, Cheddar, Som and am 12 — it to all m 


friends. r is 
te half the cost 2222 


erset. 
o it fair to let you know that the £5 5s. Villa Washer, | had I put it out it would have cost 12s. at least. The printed instruc. | sure, and I have al saved 
1 aut Man ler which I purchased of you in August, 1876, has | tions were followed to my entire satisfaction, and the clothes, without wash on Mrs. H. Sheldon. Willinm s princi so nicely explained in the 
heen larly u from that date till now, and works as well as ever. | being boiled, were beautifully white and clean. The servant who | little book sent with the Machine, and the linen looks than it has 
We it effects a great saving in time, labour, and — pene | “pe — — was pees ee 11 — 1 r 15 done before by hand washing. 
| w the ections o e cook by seeing it myself, and not a « her 
use it any that in the summer months She Angier Ootbes a he pabit! You are most welcome to — this letter, but I do not wish W. k. BALFOUR, » Inverness. 


les, in one hour, as many clothes as would 
rly iron. — April 14, 1880. 
rook, near Slough. 


March 20, 1830.—The Villa Washing, Wringing, and 
Machine completely answers all our wants, and I, therefore 
the enclosed P.O.O. in settlement, deducting your usual 16 


money, as it thoroughly ma 
require five or six hours’ work to 
Mrs. HONE, Two 


my name and address published, although glad to answer any letters 


Mangling 
on the subject, or show the machine to any one in the ne hbourhood.— hand you 


ile 


oe with the Villa Washer, and find it a pleasure | Yours truly, [Name will be sent on application. 1 
to an ‘sh wa it on thankful that it saves me the annoyance of | FRANCIS JOHN GUY, Esq., The Limes, Coward Mayna, Sudbury, cash discount. 
having a woman to do it; we can easily manage it ourselves, and wash oy ay | og * — a friend, — — bony — 2 — Colour-Sor nt J ENN 1 Nas, Sth Middlesex Militia, Hounslow. 
hort time. — April 17, 1880. Ine 0 — n express our satistac P Ap , — wife is very much with the Mach 
nine Coeee 18 0 Oe an On ing of the Villa Washing Machine. and only wishes she did not get — long 4 . 


We have used ours wom fortnight 
for the last twelve months, and it is as gob as new now. o are five 
in family, and the washing, rinsing, wringing, etc., is done easily in 
34 hours.” 

a MRS. JONES, 16, Belgrave-gardlens, Dover (Dover Express). 


Mrs. TURNER, 32, Craven-place, Fant, near Maidstone. 

“The Villa Combined Washing Machine is invaluable. I never 
thought anything could be half so useful. We have no trouble, and get 
our washing done in three hours which before took a woman a whole 
and now we do without the washerwoman, and the ste.m, and all 


Mrs. WHITEWELL, Railway Cottage, Willesden. 


“Your Villa Washer and ler is a wonderful M N 
husband had no belief in Washing Machines previously, 1 — 


day ; ; 90 ; 5 ö 0 surprised as when he saw the marvellous 
iscomforts used da the week a o let Iam astonished that so simple and easily-managed a mechanical | „ur of the 
misery toa SEROMA noe wirf i. Sputrivaave should be tuch « woman's help in abolishing the drudgery e ie Ave batts, without sap Soman te hates V. . 
A MONMOUTHSHIRE RECTOR'S WIFE writes :— of washing-day. By following your printed directions in every detail, — 1 npg om dee any woman to help. o always 


days. 
Mr. M. WASHINGTON, Broomhill, Barnsley. 
„March 11, 1880.—My wife and daughter are very much pleased with 
the ‘ Villa Washer.’ e latter, yesterday, in little more than four 


our washing, which formerly occupied a whole day, is now eamly done 


2 Rectory, Monmouth, April 23, 1880, — I have mach pleasure 
in forwarding the money for the Villa Washer. I was determined to 
give it a fair trial, so washed over twelve dozen clothes with it mysel/, 


in two hours.” 
The MISTRESS of the KINGSBURY BOARD SCHOOL, The Hyde, 


with the help of one of my servants, getting through them in about esex:— 
bal dela in the middle of the washing, “March 29, 1880.—I purchased a ‘Villa’ Washer, Wringer, and | hours, got through all our Washing, and we are ten in family. 
ah me IR hdc oy I calculated it | Mangler combined, a few weeks ago. I am more than satisfied with it, | soon pay for itwelf.” ae 


another time no do abt it could be done in less time. 


/Ilustrated Prospectuses post free of HARPER TWELVETREES, Laundry Machinist, 32, Finsbury Place, London, E. C. 
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Colleges und Schools. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 
Rev. Josiah V 


„Samuel Mor- 


, to 
Farringdoa- 


Applications for admission, or 
be made to Rev. 8. Fisher, Memorial 
London, E.C. 


street, 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE 
TELLA HOUSE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, DARTMOUTH - PARK -. HILL, 
LONDON, N., will be REMOVED at MICHAEL- 
MAS next to new and more premises situated 
in n N. 
rincipal, Miss SUTTON. 


IHE .— SESSION of the BRISTOL 
CONGREGATIONAL INSTITUTE will com- 
— ay in SEPTEMBER. Candidates intending to 
ly should without delay communicate with the 

7 noipal, the Rev. J. P. Allen, M.A. 


12 COLLEGE, STAT 
FORDSHIRE. 


HW AD MISTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esgq., M.A. (Lon- 
Gold Medallist Classics ; late Andrew's 


in 
* and First Prizeman in Higher Senior 
Mathematics University College, ; Fellow 


hn a n. 
ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF OF RESIDENT 
AND VISITING MASTERS. 

There are several — Situation one of 
the healthiest in England. Wel 
Resident Drill-Serjean Swim . — 
— Athletic Sports. Table on most liberal scale M 
and Mrs. Young and masters dining with — 

pe FO — prepared for the Universities, 

From 1870-79, 185 boys = the 

— — — ~ Examination, 66 classed in honours. 
Of SENIORS, the FIRST and THIRD places in all 
England 2 gained with the Hath 
ship, and roe to St. 4 
b . Of JUNIORS the FIRS 
tn ALL subjects, FIRST in Drawing, ECONDin Eng- 
l th distinct 


mat vision, 
and with honours, and former pupils GRADUATED 
—— high Honours at ‘London, Oxford, and Cam- 


For Fees, x0 ly to the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rev. — * r M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 


via Wolver pion. 
_ SECOND T M- Mar lst to Jett Ast. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8. K. 


PaincitraLls— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


German Language 
— 5 — . 
Ancient & odern History 8 ‘Kemsueap, Dul. Col. 


I a oo ay : Brot A Col. 
Musio— Theory, oun BLOcKLrY 

Piano and Harmoniam... Herr Louis Di 

Singing 28 i 


Drawing and Pain ting E. C. Miies, Esq. 
Geology & Biblical Stu ies Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals 


HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISOOMBE, 


DON, 
3 and Mr. INGHAM and the 
Ten miles from London, and 


Palace. 

Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system upon which the school is worked is entirely 
new, each 1 — ear testifies to its suecess. 

In addition to the hes of English, which 
are taught in a manner both efficient and interesting, 
Drawing, Music, and the Continental re- 
oeive considerable attention, and with valuable results. 

Each class has a separate room and teacher. 

has been added tdoor 


A gymnasium , and ou 
g — — eth names of Referees and full 
ticulars, may be obtained from the Principals," 
HE NORTHERN CON GREGA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wear WAKEFIELD. 


Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission- 
aries ; the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


18568. 

Heal Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Classics and — = Williams Divinity Scholar, 
wn te 4 seven Must 

* J.P. Wakefield, Treasurer. 
Mi k. WOLSTE BH AOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. J „ Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


The School itself is an M build - 
ing where . nothing has been spared 
vide fine, lofty, and well-furnished 1 — 1 ex- 
amined the dormitories, lavatones, &c., and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
situation cannot well be s for healthiness. 
—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
Midsummer, 1874. 

Chemical ca) Laboratory and detached Infi . 

Several boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 

THIRTEEN BOYS the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL A ON, four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions 

Pie cations to be sent to the Head Master. 

nisters’ sons are received ¢ on reduced terms. 


* INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR. 


ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 
PaixcipaLs—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or 
the Rev. J. S. Simon, 48, Francis-road, Birmingham 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHES. 
HUNT, LONDON, 

Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, 
M.A. (Gold Modallist) University of London 
Fellow of University College, London. Formerly of 
Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, 
and English subjects and French, which is studied 
daily, instruction in Science forms a part of the 
regular work of the upper classes. The French, 
Gernan, drawing, and De ny | are taught by Dr. 
Ade)stein, Professor of Modern Languages, Drawing, 
aud Painting at the Royal Polytechuic, London, In. 
elvtive terms from £45 per annum, 

For particulars apply as above, 


Somerville Hall, Oxford. 
Principal—Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. Chairman 
2 — The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President 


HE ¢ ESO HW ORKERS’ COMPANY 
BITTON: von to the Hall TWO ADDITIONAL 
8 of the annual value of tenable 


wy A, TH - the end of ber. 
The Mary Somerville merville Scholarshi 1 
years, for and an 


three 
ny mete or one year for a stadent preparing 
ed after examina 


5, Oxford. 
Hon. Mrs VERNON HARCOURT, 
Cowley Grange, Oxford. 


ener for the SONS of nn 
oo 11 
Head Master The Rev. WAITE, M. A., 
RECEIVES a tow PRIVATE PUPILS, not necessa. 
rily sons of, missionaries, but in other respects under 
general lations of the School. 
The Schoo 1 has gained distinction in the various 
University and Civil Service examinations, and is 
annually examined throughout by the Syndicate of of 


All the arrangements, ed educational and domestic, are 
ee of a high-class school. Terms, &., on applica- 
on 


ROGMORE COLLEGE, RICK 
MANSWORTH (18 miles from London). 
Classical and Commercial Education. Home com- 
forts. Extensive recreation grounds. 
For prospectus apply to e Princi 


RSON, M.A. 


LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham. 
neipal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent 
Governesses and Professors. 
Terms and references on application. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, RYE LODGE, 

Peckham- facing the Common, two miles 

m the Crystal Palace. Great attention d to 

— — 2 and the course includes sub- 

the Local Examinations. References 

— 2 ministers ah | parents of pupils. Terms moderate. 
~Mrs. H Col lett. 


E CASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 


Conducted b Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
— 11 and Qualified English and 
0 


P — prepared ually for the Cambridge l 
u ann or Toca 
and other Examinations. 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. 


E FRENCH, and GERMAN 
BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
tional elcteney, home yer good ee e. 
and 
Principal’ is assisted. by Protoss — 13 
responsible Matrons. 


Governesses, 
Papils are received to study accomplishments and 
management. Cooking is taught by a lady 
diplomes from South Kensington. 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham. 


. SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
conducted by the Misses PHIPSON and 
HII. now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried 
on by Mra. LANCE 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. 
DALE, Birmingham 


— — — — — 


University School, Hastings. 


M. JOHN STEWART has the plea- 
sure of informing his friends that he has se. 
cured the help of the Rev. B. B. WILLIAMS, late of 
Chichester. 

THE NEW LOWER SCHOOL, for boys of 7 to 11 
years of age, is under the care of Mrs. Butler (wife 
of Mr. ward A. Butler, B. A., B.Sc.). 

Examination Resvutts ror 1879 
London University, First B.A.... ose 
Matriculation in Honours 
lst Division 
Cxmbridge Local Examination, Seniors... 


cou t Preceptors, Fi t cline 
ege o Pp re eee see 
Second 


Third 
0 With b the let Prize for ‘Mathematics. 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 


A SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted by 
Mrs. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
— Prospectus on application. 


O'TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER.-LYNE. 
mt * N the — =. — me 
DANIEL F. ‘TOWORTH. So” 


XFORD COUNTY:MIDDLE-CLASS 


SCHOOL 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, TH 

The success of this School for thirty-eight 
arises from the fact that great attention| +4 to 
subjects required in commercial life. Beten have ex- 
celled in good writing, arithmetic, French, book-keep- 
ing, and mercantile co ndence. Pupils | from 
this School have passed the Examinations of the 
Pharmaceutical Society and the College Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local 2— 
in Honours. Cricket, 82 safe bathing, &c 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

ge — — or 881 3 —— 

or views an us apply to the pals, 

Messrs. J. and nd J. eh. 


‘PRIN G-HILL COLLEGE, BIR. 
kK) MINGHAM.—The NEXT SESSION of this 
college will open in the moath of September. Appli- 
cation for admission should be made without delay to 
the Secretary, from whom all needful information can 
be obtained.—Address Rev. F. Stephens, Birchfield, 
Birmingham. 


Education in Switzerland. 


EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY 
ZUG. Established 1855. Preparation for the 
Universities, commercial department, German, 
French, and Italian. Large modern building, 
ymnasium, playground, and — Cold and warm 
ths. Highest references. tus on applica- 
tion.—W. Fuchs, proprietor, M. Kung, principal, late 
h vadma ster of the Swiss International School, Genoa. 


AY MEETING VISITORS to Lon- 

don are 4 invited to call upon 
Charles Higham, —— Bookseller (second - 
band and new), 274, Farringdon-street, London, E. C. 


— — — — 


> 8 — 
2882888 


— | 


Catalogues gratis and post- free. 


SECOND HALF OF CAPITAL. 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 


MENT COMPANY 2 
92, Cannon street, London, C. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 tally paid-up Ghares of £25. For the Pur- 
PROPERTY, and 


Sale uctiveand e * 
Working Classes on the "Belt supporting 
Registered March 15, 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


FIVE ISSU 114 amount 
ing =o * at premiums amounting to 


The SIXTH ISSUE of 4,000 £25 Shares at £25 per 
Share Premium. —— half has already been 
allotted, the remainder in course of allotment. 
Current Rate of Interest on Shares, 
SIX AND A . 1 PER CENT. 
Estates Pu Cost, £647,911. 
Many Estates have — sold at a considerable pro- 


fit. 
Well- “yt = drained Weekly Houses and Shop 


Pte Soma 
mpany offer great facilities for the Purchas- 
ing of Estates, ng large sums at their disposal 
* — immediate 3 of the same. 
s of One Hundred Estates for Sale. 

whe Con Company is to undertake the Man- 
agement of Estates. 

For Share Application Forms and other informa- 
tion apply to W. H. Basden, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital ...... £500,000 
INTEREST AL WED ON DEPOSITS. 
54 per Cent. for N Years and upwards. 
5 per or Cent. for Ons Year and u 
Less than One Year according Bank rates. 
it Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
pany, * cheques or coupons attached for half- 
yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO nen dy anid ny —The Securities in 
which their mone = ose invested, and the additional 
guarantee of the up Capital. 
Prospectuses a full information obtainable at 
the Office, 52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 

RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPA E Queen-street- 


lace, London, 


U 
TWENTY-FOU RTH . REPORT (MAY, 
NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies — = 2 £456,450 
New annual premium income 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

prot pe — in — 2 24,437,034 
SEED execenecsovsces 133,446 
DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured 


policies and ‘bonuses paid in year £55,730 
From commencement paid for claims 485,534 


2 — — 
Added in th g the fund to — 83 22 


during 1879 participate in Ninth , - 
and rank for Two ears’ Bonus therein. 


PERPETUAL INVESTMENT BUILD- 
ING SOCIETY. 


(Established 1851. Incorporated 1874.) 
OFFICES: 16, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


— received ent Dever at 3 2 interest 


payable half yearly ; principal wable at one 
week's notice. 

DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received for fixed 
periods at 4 per cent. 

SHARES of £10, £25, —1.— and 4100 ks in full 
bear interest at 4 ble 


SU BSCRIPTIO SHAR by Land eng payments 
of 10s., 156, or 208. each, thus providing a fitable 
investment for savings as they accrue. ‘theses e@m 
be taken by two or more persons, or „ be held 
— by husband and wife. Minors hold 


security for the safety of such investments all the 
Funds of the Society are advanced upon the Mort- 
22 of — Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold 


Advan 
panne Cua One Million Mon One ee Phowsand —— 

ve advanced, a t 
the — 1 vy be by the Society Save teak 
appreciated the public, and that the — are 
such as to mest the requirements of those who are 
desirous of acquiring ‘their own residences, or pur- 
chasing house = 

Money in large 1 sums, for long or short 
periods, ma 111 without delay, — f the 
security of 1 ld, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 


perty. 

No premiums are charged N. this Society, the 
amount of advance being paid in full, without any 
71 — . — f Purchasing H Propert 

ersons rous o ouse 
for Investment or of living in their own houses — 
read the New System of House Purchase by this 
Society. A — will be sent, and all iuforma- 


tion given, u ication to 
JOHN Epwikp TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK B AN K. — Current 
tice Pin and ar dee ae 
minimum monthly balances. No commission charged 


for tay eye 

also receives money on Deposit at Three 
a . Half cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 
— free of 


Exchange, Dividends, ona Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks and Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued for all 
parts of Europe and elsewhere. 
A Pamphlet, with fall Were on application. 
FRANIS RAVENSC 1 
Southam pton-buildings, —.— cae 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEBD FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
mmediate Possession and no Rent to pay —Apply at 
the Ottice of the Binxksgeck BorLpine Socrery. 
1 OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
with Immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the 


Birxseck Fresuoitp Lanp IETY. 
A ae ae full particulars, on pee lication, 
NCIS RAVENSCROFT r. 


Bonthampton | buildings, Chancery-lane. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, ST. JAME3’S SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 
Crrr Banck: Mansion Hovse Bottpises, E.C- 


Crevrr of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy lives not 
1 nd 60 years of 1 


ted, without 
ie nt denth or on attaining « specified ~ 
NVALID Lives assured at ——— tothe 


9828 


2 
8 


its agents. 


THE UNITED KIN GDOM 
COFFEE TAVERNS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Capital, £25,000, in £1 Shares. 


10s, payable on Allotment, and the balance at intervals 
when — 


Sir W. KING EEK 
Sir THOMAS CHAMBERS, ia” M.P. 


Dr. W. B. RICH R. S. eo. 

Rev. H. SINCLAIR P PATEESO be 

GEORGE WILLIAMS, Esq., St. bento 9. churchyard. 
Dr. HARDWICKE, Coroner for Central Midd 


Sa hea Wee ors—J. EWING RITCHIE, 
’ rentham House, Hendon. 
Solicitors— . FREEMAN 8 WINTHROP 


Bedford row 
Bankers—Messers. BARCL xt van. and CO. 
mbard t, E. C. 
nog, 8 
. CAS street E.C 
8, ty Burney- terrace, Greenwich 
This Company i formed to establish on sound 
commercial fe COFFEE TAVERNS and other 
REFRESH HOUSES, from which all Intoxi- 


cating Drinks will be strictly = There is now 
wisely managed, are, in the high d Heldsnde then sabe 


portance and quite as promising to the investor. 
The Company's sions are fally set * in — 2 
spectus, copies of which, with forms of n, 
may be obtained at their Offices, or will 1 sent free 
N post to those who write for them. Application for 
* ae 17 1 by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary, Crate, at the Offices ot the 
Company, 1, ln ¥ ictoria-street, Londo n, E.C. 


GLADSTONE. 
a — — ZE BUST, 12 


„ this eminent STATESMAN 
sent on —7 5. O. O. for 21s le to Wright 


and Fletcher, Fine Art Bronzists, wer Hospital. 
Birmingham. 


8 and RESIDENCE at Brighton 
Central N near to the Pavilion, Aquarium 


and Piers. Sea views. Liberal table. nt K home 
comfort.—Terms on application to Mr. and Box, 
58, Old Steine, and 17 and 18, Castle-equare 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, S, WARRIOR-SQUARE. 

Select Boa -house, sea view, liberal table, and 
every home comfort, in oneof the best situations in 
this favourite watering-place.—Principals, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


HYDROPATHY. 


MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES. 
TABLISHMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY. 


RE. 
Physicians— W. HUNTER, M. — &c., THOS. 
MACCALL, M. D., 


Numerous improvements have * made (espe- 
r and addi bod - 
room accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for invalids—highly ventilated and 
ample 1 ic space. 

For _— mised to the Manager. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and 00. 

— and Meg x pone intimate, that 

the Metropolitan Board of Works having decided to 

C whi fale bo aoe 
2 70 FINSBUE URY-PAVEMENT, EC. 


8 or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY 
Limited), for thelr — — Removals effected by 
railway vans. Advances made 

if rout — Address — 194, Tottenham-court- 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 
HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR ULVERSTON. 
Hot, Cold, and Turkish, Sea and Fresh Water Baths. 

The prospectus of this Charming Winter Residence 
may be obtained on application to the Manager. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— 
Best Wallsend, 23s. ws Wallsend—Class B, 

22s. ; od, 22s. ; Inland, Class B. 
19s. cash; Derby B — 18. Nats, 18s. ; Best 


tral Office : 13, Comnbill, and Brighton. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —“ Blon- 
din, the most wonderful — of the 

Age, performs daily on the high ro Shakesperian 
Recitals— Macbeth, Hamlet, 12 of Venice, by 
Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Stage and Dio- 
ramic Effects. A wre Ae Scotland, by Mr. B. J. 
Malden, with beautiful — , Phenome yee, 


The Magician Foiled. A n new and tI Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle. 

Admission to the whole, ls. 


London: Printed by W. Spraicut & Sons, at 97, 
98, and 99, Fetter-lane; and Published by James 
CLARKE * Co, at 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E. C. 
— are received for THe NONCONFORMIST AND 

NDEPENDENT by all Newsvendors and Booksellers 
— the United Kingdom. Money Orders should be 
2 to James CLaxue 4 Co. — Thursday 


